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One contribution of CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY could be a more con- 
centrated fact-yielding style for an- 
thropological that 
would assure readership for an article, 
while pointing up what the author 
had to say. 


great 


communications 


We have perpetuated wordy mean- 
dering, over-quoting, and not quite 
coming to any point. Lacking a rigor- 
ous “findings” section, perfectly good 
data have never seen print and the 
adequacy of a contributor’s investiga- 
tion has to be inferred from context. 

At the least, an abstract like those 
in the Technical Communications sec- 
tion of Science would help. Minimal 
data—such as the population sampled 
(N), number of subjects (Ss) actually 
interviewed, and adequacy of response 
from informants (1) would do much 
to accomplish this aim. “For 132 nu- 
clear families with a total of 463 Ss, 
out of a population of 8,712, Fa-Da 
influences were greater than Mo-Son, 
with 90°% agreement 
formants” may not be great writing. 
Such summaries, however, would bene- 
fit the student and sharpen the con- 
tributor’s wits as well. If one has 
something to say, it can usually be 
summarized. 


among 23. in- 


‘To summarize, then, shorter, terser 
articles, better buttressed by data, and 
summarized in minimal may 
well current anthropology. 
Summary of this letter—fewer words, 
more data. STANLEY M. GARN 


words 
become 


As an archaeologist and Pacific special- 
ist, I find my special bibliographic 
needs and reports of current work satis- 
fiel by cowa and the Far Eastern Pre- 
history Association. Two essential func- 
tions CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY can per- 
form, however, which it is difficult to 
see can be provided elsewhere: 

(1) Extended reviews of current and 
perennial issues of theory and meth- 
odology within the various anthropo- 
logical disciplines and between them. 
In the one category might fall, for ex- 
ample, problems of quantification of 
data in archaeological research and 
their bearing on excavation methods; 
in the other, the possibility of ethnog- 
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raphers’ establishing correlations be- 
tween cultural phenomena that might 
be useful to archaeologists contending 
with prehistoric societies for whom the 
bulk of the evidence is lost. 

(2) Previews of and reports on anthro- 
pological conferences, since the publi- 
cation of the proceedings of such con- 
ferences is often a very protracted 
affair. 

In this connection, the anthropologi- 
cal news stories are an excellent feature 
and perhaps could be extended. In 
subjects like physical anthropology and 
archaeology, important discoveries have 
real headline value and it is very im- 
portant for teachers to have quickly a 
more authoritative report than is pro- 
vided by newspapers, which ordinarily 
are the only public and general source 
of information for a considerable time 
after the discoveries are made. 

Jack GOLSON 


So far as African archaeology is con- 
cerned, your publication should be of 
great value. I hope preference will be 
given to brief articles recording newly 
discovered evidence, particularly with 
reference to our Iron Age, which has 
only been scratched. It is evidence we 
require, not theories, at this stage. 
KEITH RADCLIFFE-ROBINSON 


Fach number of CURRENT ANTHROPOL- 
ocy should be edited in two or three 
self-contained parts: (1) physical an- 
thropology (anthropogenesis, human 
biology, typology); (2) ethnology, eth- 
nogenesis, archeology; (3) sociology 
and history. There should be more arti- 
cles on human biology and the mecha- 
nisms of evolution; and the list of As- 
sociates should be arranged according 
to the different prbblems with which 
Associates are concerned. 

NAPOLEON WOLANSKI 


I would strongly support W. W. 
Howell's suggestion (March, p. 194) of 
a regular column on new discoveries 
and dates. In México, all our knowl- 
edge of the Kwangtung skull is derived 
from newspapers; and the only other 
serious report on Zinjanthropus ap- 
peared in the Illustrated London News. 


Perhaps someone would have the kind- 
ness to take charge of such a column 
of information. SANTIAGO GENOovEs T. 


Brief notes covering field activities 
throughout the world in the past few 
years and also in the future would be 
useful. These could include name, spe- 
cial subject, area, and time. 

KLAus FERDINAND 


I hope CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY will al- 
locate a section for terminology, and 
invite representatives of all the differ- 
ent schools of cultural anthropology to 
define their usages. CA may afterward 
issue a supplement—a sort of dictionary 
of anthropology, which is badly needed 
to eliminate controversies and misun- 
derstandings. Special reference should 
be given to the aims and purposes of 
Applied Anthropology. 

MOHAMED RIAD 


I was pleased with Douglas Haring’s 
suggestion of “less academic and theo- 
retical discussion . . . and a revival of 
emphasis on protracted field research 
that eventuates in insight .. .” (March, 
p. 81). I should like to emphasize this 
point of view: Field research in the 
future will require better preparation, 
especially a fair knowledge of the rele- 
vant lingua franca. The period when 
anthropologists received information 
through translators is now past. 

As for suggestions that CURRENT AN- 
THROPOLOGY should publish in French 
as well as in English, I must say that an 
equally good argument could be offered 
for the use of German as well. But it is 
only fair to support the Editor’s rea- 
sons for using English as the sole means 
of CA communication, since the intro- 
duction of a second language would 
only stimulate arguments for using a 
third one. 

HERRMANN JUNGRAITHMAYR 


The problem of the culture of the 
Nagas requires urgent working-over. In 
my opinion, this can only come about 
through close communal work between 
“Tibetologists” and specialists in the 
culture regions involved. A significant 
area for study is also the prehistory of 
Central Asia, especially of Tibet. I 
should like to see an issue of CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY devoted to ethnological 
problems of Asia, and specifically, of 
Central Asia. SIEGBERT HUMMEL 


It seems to me that CURRENT ANTHRO- 
potocy could adopt the system of 
Anthropos (St. Gabriel’s College, Méd- 
ling, Oesterreich) or that of Africa (In- 
ternational African Institute, London, 
England), leaving the choice of lan- 
guage to the author of each article (of 
course, one should not use Albanian, for 
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example, but one of three or four lan- 
guages of world-wide importance) and, 
if necessary, follow each article with a 
résumé in English and French. One 
must not lose sight of the fact that the 
preparation of a scientific article in a 
foreign language requires more effort 
and time than is always at the disposal 
of the author. If it is absolutely impos- 
sible to adopt this solution, and the 
journal must appear in English only. 
then it seems to me that the editorial 
staff could be responsible for the neces- 
sary translations. 

RENE PHILIPPI 


Sub-fields of Anthropology 


Reconsidered 


The cover-symbol of CURRENT AN- 
THROPOLOGY indicates the range of an- 
thropological sciences. Suggestions for 
changes in the symbol were reported in 
“Our Readers Write’ for May (p. 260). 
Concluding that Associates wanted the 
symbol modified, the Editor suggested 
that, “Because there seems to be no 
limit to possible additions of sub- 
discipline names, the best solution may 
be to drop such names . . . The best 
compromise seems to be to generalize 
the traditional sub-disciplines; and my 
own tentative suggestion is to substitute 
for the names now on the symbol the 
terms “Cultural, Social, Historical, Bio- 
logical Anthropology.” Associates were 
then asked whether they preferred (1) 
the original list; (2) the substitute; or 
(3) still a different alternative of their 
own choice. 

3y the time this issue went to press, 
221 replies had been received. 101 As- 
sociates favored the original list, while 
51 preferred the substitute, and 56 were 
satisfied with neither; 13 had no opin- 
ion. Thus, of the 208 Associates who 
took a position on this question, 48.5%, 
wish to retain the symbol in its present 
form; 24.5% wish it replaced with the 
Fditor’s alternative; and 27% prefer 
other solutions. Although no plan is 
supported by a majority of Associates, 
the present symbol seems favored by 
more persons than any other proposal. 
This position contrasts sharply with the 
reactions reported in May, when 69% 
of those who replied wanted the list 
altered. 

Some of the arguments presented 
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most frequently for retaining the pres- 
ent list were: 

There are too many “vested interest” re- 
actions of miniscule importance expressed 
thus far. I strongly urge you to leave the 
list alone until you have had time to give 
it more thought. Otherwise, you will have 
to change it annually. (U.S.A.) 


Very definitely, leave the symbol as it is, 
since its present form appeals to more per- 
sons from borderline fields. (Germany) 


The term anthropology is not understood 
everywhere as being synonymous with “the 
sciences of man.” In the scientific circles 
I know (France and the Argentine), the 
legend “Cultural, Social, Historical, and 
Biological Anthropology” would prove less 
comprehensive than that which now ac- 
companies the cover-symbol. In these coun- 
tries, for example, linguistics is a science 
of man, but it is not a division of anthro- 
pology. The point is that CURRENT ANTHRO- 
POLOGY ought to become a clearing-house 
for all the sciences of man, to be a unique 
and very useful journal. The legend the 
Editor proposes ill serves this end, it seems 
to me. (France) 

The omission of linguistics, in fact, 
was the most frequently expressed criti- 
cism of the proposed substitute. 


Linguistical work is too often overlooked 

as part of cultural, social, and historical 

anthropology to be omitted by name. 
(U.S.A.) 


Linguistics is a recognized, well-defined 
branch of anthropology, and is not a spe- 
cific part of any of the four branches 
named. (U.S.A.) 


Those who preferred the substitute 
generally signified their views without 
setting forth reasons for their choice. 

The alternatives, for the most part, 
were variations on the original list, or 
on the proposal advanced by the Edi- 
tor; and presented mostly views covered 
in the May report. The omission of Cul- 
tural Anthropology from the original 
list still evokes much criticism, as does, 
in a lesser degree, the omission of Eth- 
nology from the substitute. It is now 
clear that many Associates, including 
several social anthropologists, consider 
Social Anthropology a part of Cultural 
Anthropology and will not accept its 
status as a separate sub-discipline under 
any circumstances. The most frequently 
voiced criticism of the original list in 
these recent replies was the inclusion of 
Prehistory as well as Archaeology. 

If the replacement of sub-fields by 
broader categories is approved by only 
about one-quarter of the Associates, 
other alternatives attracted even fewer 


supporters. Seven persons (3.59%) desire 
a motto, with three of these favoring 
“Nihil humani a me alienum puto”; 


on the other hand, three Associates spe- 
cifically objected to any motto. Eight 
Associates prefer no words at all, and 
two want only symbols. 

Two Associates, one an adherent of 
the present list, and the other of the 
proposed substitute, offered perspica- 
cious advice: 

It is an impossible task to try to satisfy 
even a quarter of the Associate group on 
this point. (U.S.A,) 
.. . You will never get agreement on what 
our subdisciplines are. . . (U.S.A.) 


I have read the letters from Associates 
in the first three numbers of CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY with great interest. They 
contain the makings of what might be 
an ethnology of anthropologists. 

As to the cover symbol: I doubt 
that one can ever be developed that 
will please everybody. Some of the ob- 
jections, such as to the largeness of 
Antarctica, suggest an excessive literal- 
mindedness. Physical Anthropology, 
Archaeology (and I prefer that spell- 
ing), Ethnology, and Linguistics are 
old-established terms commonly used to 
denote recognized subdivisions of the 
discipline. I see no point in trying to 
find new terms for them; and arguing 
that Linguistics is a part of culture and 
hence of Ethnology is too fine-drawn, 
or legalistic. I think there is some dif- 
ference between Prehistory and archae- 
ology, but if there are to be changes or 
omissions of the terms used, Prehistory, 
Social Anthropology, and Folklore are 
those most open to omission or replace- 
ment. 

Ethnography, to me, is a term to be 
included. I have remarked elsewhere 
that a large part of anthropology could 
be basically divided into Ethnology 
and Ethnography. The latter is the 
direct study, usually in the field, of 
phenomena within a specified locus, 
usually a single culture or a unit such as 
a tribe. The former utilizes these studies 
to form hypotheses and conclusions, 
hopefully of world-wide application. 
Social and Cultural Anthropology are 
approaches and methods within these 
two older terms; either may be used in 
simple Ethnography, in Ethnology, or 
in both. OLIVER LAFARGE 
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Radiocarbon Dates 


and Upper Palaeolithic Archaeology 


in Central and Western Europe 


by Hallam L. Movs, Jr. 


THE PRIME IMPORTANCE to archaeology of an objective 
method for counting time cannot be overstated. Since 
archaeology alone makes possible the extension of our 
knowledge of man’s early attempts to develop civiliza- 
tion on this planet beyond the limits of written records, 
it is an historical science. As such it depends on dates 
that are as accurate as possible to serve as a basis for 
the establishment of given regional chronologies. This 
is particularly true of Palaeolithic archaeology, a field 
in which for nearly a century the fundamental prob- 
lem has been time: how to align the hundreds of sites, 
with their occupation layers, soils, faunal material, hu- 
man remains, and thousands of artifacts, in an orderly 
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Che present article, submitted to CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY on 
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but distinguished by the initials of the commentator. 
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chronological scheme. Without such a framework the 
over-all picture becomes confused and, in certain in- 
stances, almost meaningless. Time alone is the lens that 
can throw it into focus. 

Prior to 1950, however, the commonly available ar- 
chaeological chronologies for prehistoric events could 
be established only on a relative basis. For this rea- 
son they lacked precision and were often proved to 
be badly in error. Fortunately an orderly cognate sci- 
ence, atomic physics, has given us the much needed 
tool, radiocarbon dating. From the beginning, this 
method provided archaeologists with a new research 
device that already has made invaluable contributions 
to archaeology. But like all fine tools this one must be 
kept sharp, and handled with care and perception: the 
most promising occupation site cannot possibly be ex- 
pected to yield results without the brain, hand, and 
eyes of the excavator. 

Thus far several thousand radiocarbon determina- 
tions have been made on archaeological samples from 
all over the world, and the basis for a chronology for 
the last 60,000 or so years is beginning to emerge. Fur- 
thermore, for the early lithic assemblages from sites that 
were occupied during the Last Glaciation in Europe 
and North America, it is now possible by a single 
method to collate chronologies independently estab- 
lished in several allied fields. This objective method 
of solving chronological problems which are of an in- 
terdisciplinary nature is of fundamental importance, 
especially with respect to materials of Late Pleistocene 
age. However, the relevant dates for scattered European 
localities covering the last sixty millenia which have 
been provided thus far by our physicist colleagues ap- 
pear, on first glance, to add up to a picture that is less 
than crystal clear. One reason for this is that there are 
"1 'The writer is particularly grateful to Dr. Hugo Gross of Bam- 
berg (Bavaria) and to Professor Francois H. Bordes of the 
Université de Bordeaux for their advice and very helpful com- 
ments during the preparation of this paper. He also wishes 
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all too few determinations at present; another is that 
the very sites themselves have not always been studied 
with uniform care and precision. Only if the archaeolo- 
gists and geologists do their part of the job as thor- 
oughly as the physicists have done theirs, by examining 
in detail the total content of each horizon so dated, can 
we use this new and wonderful tool properly. Future 
research along these lines on a carefully determined 
regional basis will inevitably provide fresh and valuable 
information that will make possible the extension of the 
palaeo-geographical or environmental approach to the 
interpretation of archaeological materials from sites that 
were occupied some 60,000 to 10,000 years ago. Part I 
of this paper summarizes the chronological results 
achieved thus far with reference to the Fourth Glacial 
(Wiirm/Weichsel) Stage, while in Part II an attempt 
has been made to interpret the classic Upper Palaeo- 
lithic sequence of Southwestern France in terms of this 
chronology and in the light of the available C-14 dates. 


I. CENTRAL AND NORTHERN EUROPE 


FourTH GLACIAL CHRONOLOGY 


In Europe a fairly reliable and consistent absolute 
chronology for Fourth Glacial (Wiirm/Weichsel) time, 
based on approximately 120 radiocarbon dates, is be- 
ginning to emerge. The following summary is in large 
measure a synthesis of the publications of Brandtner 
(1950, 1954, 1956), Fink (1954), and ProSek and Lozek 
(1954, 1957) with respect to the loess stratigraphy of 
Central Europe, and of Gross (1954, 1955, 1956, 1957a, 
1957b, 1958, 1959) and Woldstedt (1950, 1954, 1955, 
1956, 1958) dealing with various aspects of the North 
European sequence, the over-all correlation of Fourth 
Glacial events in Northern and Central Europe as a 
whole, and the C-14 dating evidence bearing thereon. 
These results are set forth in Figure 1. Although many 
problems remain to be solved, the prime importance of 
this chronology for an understanding of Upper Palaeo- 
lithic cultural development and its bearing on those 
archaeological events which have taken place since the 
Last Interglacial cannot be overstated. 

No attempt will be made to suggest a correlation of 
the Wiirm sequence of the Northern and Western Alps 
with that of Northern and Central Europe. Indeed the 
whole problem of the alleged subdivisions of the Fourth 
Glaciation of the Alpine region is far from satisfactory 
solution, as recent discussions by Judson (with Movius, 
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1956: 70-71) and Wright (1957: 456-58) have clearly 
indicated. For this reason many European Pleistocene 
geologists have abandoned the terms “Wiirm I,” 
“Wiirm II,” and “Wiirm HI” with reference to sub- 
divisions of the Last Glaciation, as has been advocated 
by Biidel (1950, 1953), Gross (1957b: 20-30; 1958; 
1959), and Woldstedt (1954, 1956, 1958). Instead, the 
terms “Early Wiirm” (Altwiirm), “Middle Wiirm” 
(Mittelwiirm)? and “Late Wiirm” (Spdtwiirm) are em- 
ployed. 

It seems apparent that a second terminological mat- 
ter is also in need of clarification. This concerns the 
intervals of climatic amelioration which provide the 
basis for subdividing the Last Glaciation and for cor- 
relating regional sequences. At present two terms— 
“interstadial” and “oscillation’’—are rather loosely used 
in this connection. Accordingly, in the interests of a 
more refined and realistic terminology, the following 
definitions, both of which have been adhered to in this 
paper, are offered: 


The term interstadial, as employed by the present writer, 
designates an interval of climatic amelioration between two 
stadials of the same glaciation of the Northern Hemisphere, 
during which, on the basis of the pedological, paleontologi- 
cal, and paleobotanical evidence, a sub-arctic to cool tem- 
perate (boreal) climate prevailed in many areas, which was 
cooler than the present one even at the time of its optinium. 
Although interstadial conditions may have persisted in a 
given region for many thousands of years, the ice-sheets did 
not recede to their present limits, which would certainly 
have been the case during a true interglacial, when the cli- 
mate was at least as warm as that during the Post-Glacial 
optimum. As Gross (in litt., 21.1.58) has observed, an inter- 
stadial is further characterized by weak to medium intensity 
of soil weathering, the restricted occurrence of predomi- 
nantly coniferous forests in favorable regions, and by a rela- 
tive increase in the frequence of characteristically forest-type 
animals. 

An oscillation, on the other hand, as the term is used in 
this paper, denotes an interval of shorter duration than an 
interstadial, an interval which is characterized by a tem- 
porary climatic amelioration. This is evidenced by compara- 
tively feebly-developed soil weathering processes, little if any 
significant faunal change, and the occurrence of sparse 
coniferous forests only in very limited areas, such as valley 
bottoms and maritime lowlands. During an oscillation the 
normal movement of the ice-sheets was only temporarily in- 
terrupted—i.e., an advance movement was arrested, or a move- 
ment of retreat was accelerated. The glacial episodes sep- 
arated by an oscillation are not regarded as true stadials. 

The first two major subdivisions of the Wiirm Glacia- 
tion are separated by an interstadial—the Géttweig— 
when polleniferous deposits were accumulated at sev- 
eral localities in Northwestern Germany. According to 
Selle (1952), the diagrams show that there was an initial 
dominance of birch (Betula) followed by pine (Pinus), 
which suggests that this was a true interstadial on the 
basis of the definition given above. Although it is un- 
known where the Early Wiirm Ice stood at the time of 
the maximum advance, the limits during the Middle 
Wiirm, which is separated into two phases by the short, 
mild Paudorf Oscillation, are clearly marked strati- 
graphic units. It is believed that the subsequently over- 
2Gross follows Biidel in using the term “Main” or “High” 
Wiirm (Hauptwiirm); Woldstedt advocates “Middle” Wiirm 
(Mittelwiirm), which, on the whole, seems more consistent. 
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Upper Palaeolithic sequence in Western Europe. 
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ridden Stettin moraines of Northern Germany belong wise the case during the ensuing substages: the Frank- 
to the early phase of the Middle Wiirm. Following the furt, Pomeranian, and Langeland—Samland, respec- 
Paudorf interval, the maximum advance, registered by tively. Nothing is known of the climate during the re- 
the Brandenburg moraines, was attained. The climate treat intervals separating these latter episodes, but the 
at this time was extremely cold and dry, which was like- morainic deposits of each have been studied in detail. 
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Che beginning of the retreat of the Fennoscandian Ice- 
Sheet following the Langeland—Samland Re-advance 
defines the lower boundary of the Gotiglacial, which in 
turn marks the beginning of the Late Wiirm Stage. This 
latter interval ended ca. 8,000 B.c. with the beginning 
of Post-Glacial time. The factual evidence on the basis 
of which this chronology has been established, includ- 
ing the radiocarbon dates pertaining thereto, is sum- 
marized below. This chronology is of direct and funda- 
mental importance to Palaeolithic archaeology: for the 
first time it provides a solid framework for understand- 
ing the classic Upper Palaeolithic sequence in South- 
western France, as discussed in Part II of this paper. 


A. EARLY WURM 


The oldest radiocarbon date thus far determined for 
an Old World locality was announced in 1958 by the 
Groningen laboratory for a sample of wood from the 
well-exposed profile at Amersfoort in the Eem Valley 
(Netherlands) and described by De Vries (1958: 12). 
This sample (GRO-1397), designated “Amersfoort 
XII,” was subjected to a special new isotopic enrich- 
ment process, and its age was determined as 64,000 B.P. 
(“before present”) + 1,100 years (Haring, De Vries, and 
De Vries 1958). It is believed that this wood dates from 
an Early Wiirm oscillation separated from the Last 
(Riss/Wiirm) Interglacial by a cold period. On this 
basis, it is probable that the Early Wiirm Glaciation 
had already gotten under way by 70,000 B.P., but the 
absolute age of the Last (Eemian) Interglacial, which 
is registered in the Eemian deposits as defined by Van 
der Vlerk and Florschiitz (1953: 17-19), has not yet 
been established. 

A second interval of unknown intensity and duration 
(? tentatively considered an interstadial) has also been 
recognized on the basis of samples from the Brgrup 
Hotel Bog in Jutland (Andersen 1957) and from Loop- 
stedt, near Schleswig in Northwestern Germany (Ko- 
lumbe 1955). Measurements of the Brgérup peat per- 
formed in both the Copenhagen and Groningen 
laboratories showed that it is “older than 50,000 B.c.” 
(Tauber and De Vries 1958). A comparable figure— 
GRO-1365: 50,000 B.p. + 2,000 years—was obtained 
for a sample from Loopstedt (De Vries 1958: 11). Now 
considerable controversy has arisen concerning the strat- 
igraphic position of the so-called “Loopstedt Inter- 
stadial” with respect to the Wiirm sequence as a whole. 
Certain authorities (Andersen 1957; Narr 1959; ‘Tauber 
and De Vries 1958; and others) have claimed that this 
horizon belongs to the beginning of the Géttweig Inter- 
stadial and accordingly marks the end of the Early 
Wiirm. However, in the absence of anything approach- 
ing factual evidence in support of such a view, this 
interpretation is considered very unlikely (compare 
Gross 1958: 164; Woldstedt 1958: 153). According to 
Florschiitz (1957: 246), this interstadial is not registered 
in the ‘Tubantian, or Pleniglacial, sequence of the Neth- 
erlands. On the other hand, the fact that a marked 
oscillation did occur in Czechoslovakia during the 
Early Wiirm is clearly shown at several loess sections 
(Prosek and Lozek 1954; Valoch, with Bordes, 1957), 
where a loamy zone has been observed between the soil 
horizons of the Last Interglacial (Riss/Wiirm) and the 
Gottweig Interstadial. This zone subdivides the Early 
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Wiirm loess into two units designated Ia and Ib. In 
Northern France, as pointed out on page 365, a com- 
parable situation has been observed at a large number 
of localities. 

Following the ‘“Loopstedt Interstadial” came the 
third and final phase of the Early Wiirm. ‘The climate 
at this time was humid and cool, as had been the case 
during previous Wiirm episodes. ‘The precise limits of 
the ice-sheets at this stage are unknown. To the early 
part of the interval in question two localities, Leben- 
stedt and Senftenburg, may be assigned on the basis of 
the C-14 dating evidence (De Vries 1958: 13-14). The 
former is a Middle Palaeolithic locality and the oldest 
archaeological site in the Old World to be dated by the 
radiocarbon method. ‘The relevant facts pertaining to 
each of these stations may be summarized as follows: 


LEBENSTEDE 4 5csisia'e sien ese GRO-1219: 48,300 2,000 yrs. 
(46,350 B.c.) 


Lebenstedt, near Salzigitter, north of the Hartz Mountains 
and southwest of Brunswick (Germany). Sample collected in 
the culture layer of this “cold” Mousterian (Mousterian of 
Acheulian tradition: Levalloisian facies) locality (Tode, 
Preul, Richter, et al. 1953; Tode 1954). On the basis of the 
geological evidence, Lebenstedt has been assigned to the be- 
ginning of the Early Wiirm, but the radiocarbon date shows 
that it is somewhat younger. 

SENFTENBERG 20.6 05010. sessions GRO-1217: 48,300 2,000 yrs. 
(46,350 B.c.) 

Senftenberg, near Krems on the Krems River, a tributary 
of the Danube in Lower Austria (Hampl 1950; Fink, with 
Felgenhauer and De Vries, 1959: 59-60). At this exposure, 
which has been intensively studied by Brandtner (1954), the 
Fellabrunn Soil Complex, formed during the Géttweig Inter- 
stadial (see below), clearly separates the Early Wiirm loess 
(Y.L. 1) from the Middle Wiirm loess (Y¥.L. II). Although 
there seems to be some confusion concerning the precise 
stratigraphic position of this sample (compare Fink, with Fel- 
genhauer and De Vries, 1959), Brandtner has informed the 
writer that the charcoal which he collected for measurement 
came from the upper portion of Young Loess I below the 
clearly defined Géttweig weathering horizon. The original 
date published by De Vries was the same as the Lebenstedt 
figure (48,300 B.p. 2,000 yrs.), but De Vries (quoted by Fink, 
with Felgenhauer and De Vries, 1959: 60) subsequently felt 
that “contamination by rootlets could not be excluded. 
Therefore another part of the charcoal was subjected to a 
more elaborate chemical pretreatment. The final result is 
now:” GRO-1771: “more than 54,000 B.P.” 

Comment. It is possible that the Senftenberg charcoal- 
bearing horizon may be actually older than the “Loopstedt 
Interstadial” and that the geological evidence has been in 
correctly interpreted. Whether or not this also applies to the 
Lebenstedt locality is not altogether clear. Gross (in litt, 
1.11.59) has informed the writer that the latter locality may 
also be “older than 50,000 years” on the basis of new measure- 
ments. 


B. GOTTWEIG INTERSTADIAL 

The next subdivision of the Wiirm, an interval of 
interstadial magnitude (compare Gross 1956), is known 
as the Géttweig Interstadial. This marks the close of 
the Early Wiirm and separates it from the Middle 
Wirm. In Lower Austria a well-developed fossil soil 
complex, known as the Fellabrunn Complex, was 
formed during this interstadial—the Laufen Schwan- 
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kung (Wiirm I/II) of the Penck-Briickner sequence.* 
The Géttweig Interstadial is certainly older than the 
Brandenburg Stage of the North European sequence, as 
recently defined by Woldstedt (1955, 1956), but the po- 
sition of the Stettin Stage with respect to this intersta- 
dial is not altogether clear. Both Woldstedt (1956) and 
Gross (1957b) originally suggested that the Middle 
Wiirm Stage of the Alps should be correlated with the 
Brandenburg, Frankfurt, and Pomeranian Substages of 
the Fourth Glacial (Weichsel) sequence of Northern 
Germany, their view being that the maximum advance 
of the latter occurred immediately subsequent to the 
Géttweig Interstadial. More recently, however, on the 
basis of the C-14 dates for the Paudorf Oscillation (see 
page 362), it has been pointed out that this event, as 
represented by the Brandenburg moraines, probably 
occurred approximately 20,000 or even 18,000 years ago, 
i.e., ca. 18,000 to 16,000 B.c. (compare Woldstedt 1958; 
Gross 1958), which would indicate a post-Géttweig age 
for the Stettin Stage. Although this view certainly seems 
to be more consistent with the field evidence, it is ap- 
parent that a series of radiocarbon measurements for 
samples of organic materials associated with these depos- 
its would have a very important bearing on correlation 
studies of events of Middle Wiirm age. However, at a 
number of open-air and cave sites in Czechoslovakia, 
Lower Austria, and Hungary, occupation sites of Up- 
per Palaeolithic hunters that belong to this and the fol- 
lowing interval, on the basis of good stratigraphic evi- 
dence, have been reported (compare Brandtner 1956; 
Klima 19576; Pittioni 1954; Prosek and Lozek 1954, 
1957; Schwabedissen 1956; Vertes 1955a). Although 
relatively few of these extensive Central European loess 
stations have ben dated by the C-14 method, many of 
them have provided excellent charcoal samples which 
are available for radiocarbon analysis. 

The Géttweig Loam Horizon (Verlehmungszone) 
which was formed on the Early Wiirm loess (Young 
Loess I) during what Bayer (1927: 157) called the 
“Aurignacian Oscillation” (=Wiirm I/Wiirm II Inter- 
stadial of authors) represents near the type locality only 
the remainder of a formerly more extensive fossil soil 
formation, which was originally overlain by one or more 
horizons of humus, or black earth (chernosem), as re- 
vealed at several exposures to the east of Géttweig. But 
elsewhere these have been reduced to small remnants 
which are preserved locally. The formation of this loam, 
or fossil soil, was connected with the decalcification 
(loamification) of the upper stratum of the Early Wiirm 
loess (Y.L. 1), on the unweathered surface of which it 
was developed. The fact that in the Géttweig region 
there are thin lenses of loess intercalated in the black 
earth overlying this loam suggests that this was a com- 
paratively long period during which the climate was 
boreal or even sub-arctic, on the average, with cooling 

*For additional information concerning the Géttweig Inter- 
stadial, see Gross 1957b: 21-24. In Czechoslovakia this horizon 
likewise constitutes an important stratigraphic boundary separat- 
ing Young Loess I from Young Loess Il (compare ProSek and 
Lozek 1957; Musil and Valoch 1955, 1956; Musil, Valoch, and 
Necesany 1954; Lais 1951, 1954). Several years ago Fink (1954; 
see also Schwabedissen 1956) suggested that the Géttweig 
(WI/WII) and the later Paudorf (WII/WIII) Zones be called 


Stillfried A and B, respectively, but in order to avoid confusion 
the names used in this paper seem preferable. 
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temperatures and cold oscillations. Florschiitz has in- 
formed the writer that he agrees with this observation 
on the basis of the occurrence of thin layers of silt in 
the Géttweig (Tubantian: Interstadial 1) peats of the 
Netherlands. ‘There, conditions were generally favor- 
able to the development of park landscapes and 
scattered light forests (Florschiitz 1957: 246). In Cen- 
tral Europe at the time of the optimum of this inter- 
stadial, conditions must also have been relatively tem- 
perate, but thus far very little intensive paleobotanical 
research has been conducted in this area. In the Gétt- 
weig horizon at the famous locality of Dolni Véstonice 
(Unter-Wisternitz) in Moravia, Schiitrumpf has identi- 
fied pollen of willow, birch, pine, oak, linden, elm, 
hazel, and alder (Bohmers 194la, b; Knor, LozZek, 
Pelisek, and Zebera 1953: 41); although no frequencies 
are given, this evidence is indicative of relatively tem- 
perate conditions. Vértes’ (1955) brilliant analysis of 
the paleobotanical, mineralogical, and pedological ma- 
terials from the contemporary cave deposits of Hungary 
further confirm this view. Therefore, it is suggested that 
the Géttweig represents a true interstadial, as contrasted 
with the relatively short oscillation, discussed on page 
362, when the Paudorf Loam was formed. 

The fact that the pedological evidence demonstrates 
the occurrence of well-developed soils of chernosem type 
at Géttweig exposures in the steppe regions of Central 
Europe has misled certain workers into correlating this 
horizon with the Last (Riss/Wiirm) Interglacial (see 
Gross 1959, for discussion). The solution to this prob- 
lem is at once apparent when the evidence of the Mol- 
luscan fauna is considered, as LoZek (in litt., 26.2.58; see 
also Lozek 1955) has pointed out. During the Géttweig 
Interstadial, steppe forms are characteristic (Helicella 
striata, Chondrula tridens, Abida frumentum, Pupilla 
muscorum, P. triplicata, Vallonia costata, Vertigo 
pygmaea), while in the vicinity of mountainous and 
hilly country there also occur several forest forms 
(Euomphalia strigella, Cochlodina laminata, etc.). In 
this horizon one never finds species that are typical of 
the warm, moist forest environment which is so char- 
acteristic of the Last Interglacial, and which has been 
reported in Czechoslovakia at several stratified localities 
in the soil underlying the Early Wiirm loess. Lozek 
states that several of the guide species of this interglacial 
fauna have actually been extinct in Central Europe 
since the onset of Wiim Glacial times (e.g., Helicigona 
banatica, Sodsia diodonta, Aegopinella ressmanni, Dis- 
cus perspectivus). Associated with these extinct forms, 
there is a rich forest fauna that has been typical of the 
region ever since Mesolithic (Early Post-Glacial) times, 
but is unknown in the soil horizons associated with the 
loess of the Wiirm Glaciation. This evidence clearly 
proves that there is a very marked contrast between the 
prevailing environmental conditions of the Last Inter- 
glacial, on the one hand, and the Géttweig Interstadial, 
on the other, a fact which is further substantiated by 
the evidence of the new interglacial locality in the vi- 
cinity of Pavlov (Pollau), near Mikulov (Moravia), re- 
cently investigated by Lozek (1957). Whereas the Last 
Interglacial has a faunal and floral development similar 
to that of the Post-Glacial, with a wide development of 
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forest cover, the Géttweig Interstadial has only a limited 
forest fauna and flora. Indeed, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that during the latter interval conditions were at 
all similar to those of the Post-Glacial interval. 
Radiocarbon dates recently announced by De Vries 
(1959; with Felgenhauer and Fink, 1959: 71; see also 
Gross 1959: 72-73) give the absolute age and approxi- 
mate relative duration of time represented by the Gott- 
weig Interstadial. According to the C-14 measurements, 
this long, somewhat boreal but nonetheless cold interval 
began at least 42,000 years ago (ca. 41,050 B.c.) and came 
to an end around 30,000 to 29,000 B.P. (ca. 28,050 to 
27,050 B.c.)—an interval of approximately 12,000 to 13,- 
000 years duration. The samples which have provided 
the basis for these dates were collected at the classic ex- 
posure in the Oberfellabrunn brickyard, near Holla- 
brunn, 70 kilometers northwest of Vienna, and the 
results may be summarized as follows: 
GRO-1901: Basal portion of Young Loess II ............. 
+500 yrs. 
(29,650 B.c.) 
Humus zone in upper part of the ca. 1.50-meter 
thick fossil soil layer.........37,600 +700 yrs. 
(35,650 B.c.) 
Black humus (chernosem) layer containing 
lenses OFI0ESS «5. 6k cc seaics Se 42.700 +1400 yrs. 
(40,750 B.C.) 
Humus zone immediately above weathered sur- 
face of Young Loess I . hee 11,900 +800 yrs. 
(39,950 B.c.) 
Sample collected in decalcified loamy zone in 
uppermost portion of Young Loess I 


GRO-1745: 
GRO-1800: 


GRO-1740: 


ee Re Insufficient carbon for counting. 
Comment. According to De Vries (1959: 87-88; with Fel- 
genhauer and Fink, 1959: 71), all the samples from the Ober- 
fellabrunn exposure contained rootlets, with the exception 
of the one collected in the loamy zone in the upper part of 
Young Loess I which unfortunately contained insufficient 
humus to obtain a date. Although every effort was made to 
remove these rootlets during the pretreatment of each sam- 
ple, De Vries feels that the figures for GRO-1901 and 
GRO-1740 may be slightly in error, since the rootlet con- 
tent of each was unusually high. Nevertheless the results of 
these investigations are extremely promising, and they dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of dating loess profiles in which fossil 
soils are exposed. 


There seems to be no question concerning the fact 
that the sequence of fossil soils exposed at Oberfella- 
brunn was formed during the Géttweig Interstadial 
(compare Brandtner 1954: 58, Abb. 2, Fig. 1; Fink, with 
Felgenhauer and De Vries, 1959: 65-69, Abb. 7-9), 
when a relatively cool climate prevailed interrupted by 
colder oscillations during which the deposition of loess 
dominated. Accordingly, it is apparent that the begin- 
ning of the Gottweig Interstadial should be placed be- 
fore 40,000 B.c., and this view is confirmed by the re- 
sults of measurements of interstadial peat from Upton 
Warren, near Droitwich, Worcestershire (England), de- 
termined by De Vries (1958: 13), which are as follows: 
GRO-595: Upper peat from Upton Warren ............ 
ibaa enna orth op Sanpete ra taba 6 ayaa re 41,500 +1,200 yrs. 

(39,550 B.C.) 
Lower peat from'same locality «......0....<... 
Lh tvedlaeins ioaasie caro’ 41,900 +800 yrs. 
(39,950 B.c.) 


GRO-1245: 
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The Upton Warren locality is described by Barend- 
sen, Deevey, and Gralenski (1957: 910); the Yale labo- 
ratory measurement for the upper peat—Y-311A: >38,- 
350—indicates an age in excess of 40,000 B.p. and con- 
firms De Vries’ figure for sample GRO—595, 

The date of approximately 29,000 B.p. for the close of 
the Géttweig Interstadial is based on samples collected 
at two localities: Gliitschtal, near Thun in the Bernese 
Oberland (Switzerland), and Istallésk6 Cave in the 
Biikk Mountains (Hungary). At the Gliitschtal expo- 
sure, which is 600 meters above sea level, there is a 
lignite outcrop (Schieferkohle) that has been assigned to 
the “Wiirm I/II” or “Spiezer” (—G6ttweig) Interstadial 
by P. Beck, who collected the sample that was recently 
measured at the Bern laboratory (Oeschger, Schwarz, 
and Gfeller 1959: 138-39) with the following result: 
B-20: Interstadial lignite from Gliitschtal ............... 
5 brite a Swe kce dealin se x0 

(27,050 B.c.) 


At the Istallésk6é Cave, which is situated at an eleva- 
tion of 535 meters above sea level, two culture layers 
were recognized, both of which have been assigned to 
the Géttweig Interstadial on the basis of the paleonto- 
logical, pedological, and other evidence (Vértes, 
Horusitzky, Korek, Malan, et al. 1955; summarized by 
Delporte 1957). The lower occupation, described as 
“Aurignacian I” by Vertes, is clearly separated from the 
upper “Aurignacian II” level by sterile deposits. In 
this connection, it should be pointed out that Vértes’ 
so-called ‘““Aurignacian II,” characterized by bone points 
of Mladeé (Lautsch) type, is very similar to the assem- 
blage originally described as Olschewian (Olschewa- 
Kultur) by Bayer (with Brodar, 1928: 9) from the 
Pototka Cave in Northern Yugoslavia (see below). On 
the basis of the published illustrations, it would appear 
that Vertes’ “Aurignacian I” represents an earlier mani- 
festation of the same development. The problem of the 
alleged “Aurignacian” of Central Europe is in urgent 
need of further intensive study. The radiocarbon dates 
for this site are given below: 

GRO-1935: Charcoal sample from upper occupation layer 
at Istall6sk6 Cave (Vértes 1959; with De Vries, 
PODS) ois neta os osnie sais aye 0 ss OPE Oe eRe 

(28,760 B.c.) 
Charcoal from the lower level at the same lo- 
cality (De Vries 1958:15) 


GRO-1501: 
500 yrs. 
(28,720 B.c.) 


Comment. It is very probable that the sample from the 
lower level was “contaminated,” since in a letter to Gross 
(dated Budapest 12.15.57) Vértes stated that this lot of char 
coal was packed in cotton wool at the time of the excavation 
in 1949-1950. On this basis, one is perhaps justified in con 
cluding that the Upper Palaeolithic in Hungary is certainly 
older than 30,000 B.p., and that it was already well developed 
prior to the end of the Géttweig Interstadial. Vértes’ (1959) 
estimate of ca. > 36,000 B.p., however, seems somewhat ex 
cessive. 


The archaeological evidence suggests that Potoctka 
Cave, situated at an elevation of 1,700 meters above sea 
level on Mt. OlSeva (Olschewa) in the Eastern Karawan- 
ken Range of the Southeastern Alps of Slovenia (North- 
western Yugoslavia), belongs to the same broad chron- 
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ological horizon as the upper level at Istallosk6. ‘This 
important site, which has been intensively studied by 
Brodar (1938: 149-59; 1939; 1957: 147-53; with Bayer, 
1928; see also Zotz 1951: 200-201), is the type locality 
for Bayer’s Olschewian Culture, as stated above. On the 
basis of the geological and pedological evidence (Lais 
1941: 97-98), the early Upper Palaeolithic occupation 
of this site occurred during the Géttweig Interstadial, 
when the Southeastern Alps must have been ice-free up 
to an approximate altitude of 2,000 meters. According 
to Lais (1941: 97-98) the interstadial deposits at 
Pototka zijalka were accumulated during a time of in- 
tense weathering under conditions of a continental 
climate with a fairly severe winter and a complete local 
melting of the ice and snow during the summer. It is 
to be regretted that the charcoal samples collected at 
the time of the Potocka excavation were lost during 
World War II. 

A second Alpine cave site, Salzofenhéhle, confirms the 
conclusions based on the Pototka evidence. This local- 
ity, situated in the Toten Gebirge, near Bad Aussee 
(Austrian Alps), at an elevation of 2,008 meters above 
sea level, was investigated by Ehrenberg (1953, 1956, 
1957, 1959), and the paleontological data suggest an 
interstadial dating. Indeed Schmid (1957) states that in 
her opinion the charcoal-bearing level at Salzofenhéhle 
belongs to the Géttweig Interstadial, on the basis of her 
granulometric analysis of the cave sediments, a con- 
clusion which was subsequently confirmed by De Vries’ 
and Waterbolk’s (1958: 1553) C-14 date for one of 
Ehrenberg’s samples: 

GRO-761: Charcoal from the main layer at Salzofenhéhle 
with Cave Bear remains plus a few atypical 
stone artifacts belonging to the so-called “Al- 
pine Palaeolithic.” ........34,000 +3,000 yrs. 

(32,050 B.c.) 


This evidence shows that the Austrian Alps were also 
free of ice up to an altitude in excess of 2,000 meters 
during the Géttweig Interstadial. Additional radiocar- 
bon dates for samples collected at localities which may 
be assigned to this interstadial are given below: 
PIS 55.6. Fake wd, eee ale GRO-1269: 38,000 +700 yrs. 

(36,050 B.c.) 

Fladbury, near Birmingham (England). Peat sample of 
interstadial age (De Vries 1958: 13). 

PARMGUME ..oicsndudiciakein GRO-1279: 37,900 +1,000 yrs. 
(35,950 B.c.) 

Farmsum, 40 kilometers northeast of Groningen (Nether- 
lands). Sample II: Upper peat; De Vries (1958: 12) con- 
siders that the date of Sample I: Lower peat is uncertain. 


AMERSHOORT 10.3555 tain eees GRO-1259: 34,730 +700 yrs. 
GRO-1276: 34,730 --500 yrs. 


(32,780 B.c.) 

Amersfoort, Eem Valley (Netherlands). Sample XI: Peat 
(De Vries 1958: 12). 

MN cate, So nae ren dame ete GRO-936: 32,000 +900 yrs. 

(30,050 B.c.) 

Breda, North Brabant (Netherlands). Peat sample meas- 

ured by De Vries, Barendsen, and Waterbolk (1958: 130), 

which was collected at a depth of 2.80 to 3.00 meters, over- 

lain by alternating layers of peaty material and loess mixed 
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with sand. According to Van der Hammen (1951), the pollen 
diagram points to a Pleniglacial age. 


Actually the close of the Géttweig Interstadial is 
somewhat difficult to define in terms of any single round 
figure, such as a terminal date of 29,000 B.P., which is 
currently quoted for this alleged “event.” But one must 
not lose sight of the fact that there is a probable error 
factor involved here of the order of 1,500 years, e.g., the 
figure for the Gliitschtal lignite (B—20: 29,000 + 1,500 
yrs.). Indeed a very reasonable case can be made for ac- 
cepting a date of approximately 31,000 B.P., or even 
slightly older, on the basis of the measurements that are 
available at present, and in this connection it is perhaps 
appropriate to point out that the figure 31,600 B.P. + 
500 yrs. (GRO-1901) was determined for a sample col- 
lected by the late Professor De Vries himself at Ober- 
fellabrunn in the basal portion of Young Loess II 
overlying the upper humus zone, which, as stated on 
page 359, was formed during the Géttweig Interstadial. 


C. MIDDLE WURM: EARLY PHASE 


The fact that the upper limits of the Géttweig Inter- 
stadial (if, indeed, one is justified in assuming that such 
a stratigraphic boundary actually does exist) have not 
yet been precisely defined, is clearly shown by the fol- 
lowing series of radiocarbon dates for the famous local- 
ity of Willendorf in the Danube Valiey of Lower Aus- 
tria (Kromer 1950; Brandtner 1955; Felgenhauer 1959; 
Fink, with Felgenhauer and De Vries, 1959: 57—58 and 
Abb. 3). Here there occur a series of Upper Palaeolithic 
occupation levels stratified in the basal portion of Young 
Loess II and accordingly of Middle Wiirm: Early Phase 
age. Felgenhauer (1959: 201), who has published the 
Heidelberg date for the first time, states that sample 
GRO-1287 was collected during the 1908 investigations, 
whereas samples GRO-1273 and H-246/231 were re- 
covered during his own 1955 excavations. The results 
(De Vries 1958: 14-15; Felgenhauer 1959: 201) may be 
summarized as follows: 

GRO-1273: Willendorf II: charcoal from hearth in Layer 4, 
an horizon which is stratified in the lower por- 
tion of Young Loess II and accordingly is be- 
lieved to be of early Middle Wiirm age....... 
+250 yrs. 

(29,890 B.c.) 

Comment. Due to a misunderstanding of the stratigraphic 
evidence, the present writer has incorrectly stated elsewhere 
(Movius 1957: 248) that Willendorf I1/4 should be assigned 
to the very end of the Géttweig Interstadial. 

H-246/231: Willendorf II: charcoal from hearth in Layer 5, 
which immediately overlies Layer 4 (see above) 
errr errr cr i set 

(30,050 B.C.) 
Willendorf II: charcoal from hearth in Layer 1, 
a thin occupation layer in the basal portion of 
Younm Loess BP ois. ccs. 52 SRTIO E250 vis 

(28,360 B.C.) 


GRO-1 287: 


Comment. It is difficult to understand why the lower and 
doubtless somewhat older sample collected in 1908 in Layer 
1 should be ca. 1,500 years younger than the figure for the 
overlying Layer 4. Brandtner (in Felgenhauer 1959: 195) 
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feels that this discrepancy cannot be explained simply as 
being due to the natural tolerance of the C-14 method, and, 
consequently, that it is the result of contamination of the 
sample. 


It seems to the present writer that, on the basis of the 
evidence summarized above, it is somewhat misleading 
to insist that the close of the Géttweig Interstadial has 
been established at ca. 29,000 B.P. (ca. 27,000 B.c.). In- 
deed, as Woldstedt (1958: 155) suggests, one can date 
the end of this interval at around 28,000 to 50,000 B.c. 
It is therefore felt that perhaps it would be more in 
keeping with the known facts to use an approximate 
figure of 31,000 B.p. + 1,000 years (29,000 B.c. + 1,000 
years), at least until further work has been done in an 
effort to resolve this problem. In the meantime, two 
dates which fall in the early phase of the Middle Wiirm, 
an interval that corresponds to Florschiitz’s (1957: 246) 
Tubantian: Pleniglacial B., should be considered: 


DE MMERGORD ©. oioiivsd cna sGe ces GRO-590: 29,000 5,000 yrs. 
(27,050 B.c.) 
Locality near Emmeloord, North East Polder (Nether- 
lands). Hypnum peat of pleniglacial age at a depth of 8.00 
to 8.20 meters (De Vries, Barendsen, and Waterbolk 1958: 
130). In view of the magnitude of the error (5,000 yrs.), this 
measurement is of little value for chronologic studies. 


MMS: oCoas ui batdnd saw atscoae GRO-931: 28,500 +540 yrs. 
(26,550 B.c.) 

Locality near Wouw, North Brabant (Netherlands). Lower 
part of peat layer of a pleniglacial age at a depth of 1.00 to 
1.20 meters (De Vries, Barendsen, and Waterbolk 1958: 130). 


D. PAUDORF OSCILLATION 


At the Central European loess stations, a second fos- 
sil soil, known as the Paudorf Loam, overlies Young 
Loess II and separates it from a third horizon (IIT) of 
the Young Loess. According to Brandtner (1950: 104; 
1954), its morphological characteristics indicate that 
climatic conditions during the Paudorf interval were 
considerably more continental than had been the case 
during the Géttweig Interstadial. Since the paleonto- 
logical and paleobotanical remains from Upper Palaeo- 
lithic sites associated with the Paudorf horizon in Cen- 
tral Europe represent both forest and cold-adapted 
animals, as well as charcoal of coniferous trees, it is con- 
cluded that the then-existing climate was very similar to 
the present climate in the northernmost portion of the 
taiga zone of Eurasia and North America, with its pro- 
longed winter and relatively short summer. Presumably 
patches of true forest existed only in the valley bottoms, 
while sub-arctic conditions prevailed in the uplands. 
According to the definitions proposed in this paper (see 
page 356), the Paudorf horizon represents an oscilla- 
tion. Certainly it is not a true interstadial; rather, if is 
indicative of a very temporary improvement in the 
climate during the Middle Wiirm, subsequent to which 
the maximum advance of the last ice-sheets occurred. 
Florschiitz (1957: 246) states that in the Netherlands 
at this time there was a temporary return of parkland 
conditions, and even the local development of forests 
with thermophilous elements, including the presence 
of Carpinus (Hornbeam). However, in Central Europe, 
the cold, dry conditions indicative of a continental 
climate prevailed. 
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In marked contrast to the 12,000- to 13,000-year-long 
Gottweig Interstadial, the Paudorf Oscillation covered 
a relatively short interval, possibly not over 2,000 years 
long, on the basis of the radiocarbon dates determined 
thus far—GRO-931: 28,500 + 540 years (ca. 26,550 B.c.) 
for the early phase of the Middle Wiirm at Wouw (see 
above), and GRO-1286: 25,600 + 170 years (ca. 23,650 
B.C.) for the upper portion of the Paudorf fossil soil 
horizon at the Eastern Gravettian site of Dolni 
Vestonice in Southern Moravia. ‘Thus only one reliable 
sample from the Paudorf horizon has been measured; 
furthermore, as De Vries (1958) has stated, no dates 
marking the beginning of this oscillation are yet avail- 
able. A single sample from Geesthacht, near Hamburg 
(Germany), is believed to be of Paudorf age on the basis 
of the C-14 evidence. The data on which the present 
chronology is based (De Vries 1958: 13-14) are sum- 
marized below. 

DOUNT VESTONICE:..0.66 05.5224 GRO-1286: 25,600 +170 vrs. 
(23,650 B.C.) 

Dolni Véstonice (Unter-Wisternitz), near Mikulov, South- 
ern Moravia (Czechoslovakia). Charcoal from hearth in 
Eastern Gravettian occupation layer situated in the upper- 
most portion of the Paudorf horizon (De Vries 1958: 14; 
Klima 1950, 1952, 1954, 1957b: 115-18, 1957c: 137-39; Knor, 
Lozek, Pelisek, and Zebera 1953; Lais 1954). 

Comment. The same date, i.e., 25,600 B.p. +100 years 
(GRO-1327) has also been announced by De Vries (1958: 
14) for sample a from Aggsbach, near Melk a. d. Donau in 
Lower Austria (cf. Felgenhauer 1951). Sample b (GRO-1354) 
gave a figure of 25,540 B.p. +170 years. However, according 
to Brandtner (personal communication), this is not possible 
due to the fact that the occupation layer in question occurs 
near the base of Young Loess II and accordingly is approxi- 
mately the same geologic age as Willendorf II/4 (see page 
361). Presumably this sample was “contaminated” by recent 
material introduced either by tree roots or rodent burrows, 
or both, although De Vries (1958: 14) states that hardly any 
rootlets were present either at the site or in the sample. 
IGRESTHACHD  <::65)s0s cies See GRO-1515: 26,600 +300 yrs. 

(24,650 B.C.) 

Geesthacht, near Hamburg (Germany). Sample III: Loamy 

sand with humus (De Vries 1958: 13). 


‘The view that the Paudorf Oscillation ended about 
23,000 B.c. is supported by the date obtained for a sec- 
ond large Eastern Gravettian station in Moravia- 
Pavlov, also near Mikulov and in the immediate vicinity 
of Dolni Véstonice. According to Klima (1957c: 139), the 
occupation layer at Pavlov still belongs to the time of 
cool climate before the establishment of true Middle 
Wirm periglacial conditions, characterized by various 
types of cryopedological phenomena. ‘The date (De 
Vries 1958: 14) is given below: 

PORTNOY ooo isis es) anetnd ay ares GRO-1325: 24,800 +150 vrs. 
29.850 B.C.) 

Pavlov (Pollau), approximately 500 meters south of Dolni 
Véstonice. Charcoal from hearth in Eastern Gravettian oc- 
cupation layer situated just above the Paudorf fossil soil (De 
Vries 1958: 14; Klima 1955, 1957a, 1957b: 118-26, 1957c: 139, 
1958, 1959; Musil 1955). 


FE. MIDDLE WURM: MAIN PHASE 


Recently both Woldstedt (1958) and Gross (1958) 
have expressed the opinion that the Paudorf interval 
represents a weak oscillation during the re-advance of 
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the Wiirm/Weichsel Ice to the maximum—an event 
which occurred approximately 18,000 B.c., or possibly 
even later. Therefore, it is very likely that the subse- 
quently overridden Stettin moraines were formed dur- 
ing the early phase of the Middle Wiirm Glaciation, 
which marked the end of the Géttweig Interstadial. On 
the other hand, as Woldstedt points out (7m Litt., 5.1.60), 
although direct evidence is lacking, it is possible that 
the Stettin moraines belong to the later (main) phase of 
the Middle Wiirm, shortly before the maximum. In 
any case, the limits of the maximum advance in North- 
ern Europe are clearly defined by the Brandenburg 
moraines of North Germany, which were formed at a 
time when the climate was extremely cold and dry. How- 
ever, as stated on page 359, no organic materials as- 
sociated with these extensive deposits have ever been 
submitted for C-14 measurement. And the same observa- 
tion also applies to the subsequent Frankfurt and 
Pomeranian Stages. In the exposures of Young Loess 
III at the Central European localities none of these 
events is registered, unless the three relatively minor 
Post-Paudort oscillations (or intermikrostadials) de- 
scribed by Klima (1957b: 88, Bild 2; 1957c: 133, Fig. 
12) as being present in the Youngest Loess (Y.L. III) 
in the region of the Pollauer Berge of Southern Moravia 
are to be correlated with the short intervals of glacial 
retreat which occurred between each of these stages. 
Broad-scale correlations of this nature can only be veri- 
fied when radiocarbon chronologies have been estab- 
lished for each of these regional sequences. 

The Daniglacial phase of the North German-— 
Scandinavian sequence occurred during the retreat of 
the ice from the Pomeranian to the Langeland mo- 
raines, in accordance with the very plausible definition 
of the term “Daniglacial” proposed by Wright (1957: 
454). Apparently, complete uninterrupted pollen dia- 
grams have not been extended back as early as the 
Daniglacial /Gotiglacial boundary, but nevertheless a 
definite climatic change occurred at this time, which 
marks the beginning of the Late Glacial (Late Wiirm) 
Stage. According to Gross (1954: 198), the oldest dia- 
grams begin in the closing phase of the treeless tundra 
zone—the Oldest Dryas, or Zone Ja in the North Euro- 
pean pollen diagrams. Here the Langeland Advance, as 
defined by Woldstedt (1929: 210; 1950: 369-70), may 
be placed, and doubtless the Samland end-moraine ol 
East Prussia as well (Gross 1954), since the retreat from 
the latter also marks the beginning of the Gotiglacial. 
The paleobotanical evidence and C-14 dating of two 
late Upper Palaeolithic sites, both near Ahrensburg in 
the Hamburg region of Holstein (Northwestern Ger- 
many), have an important bearing on the chronology of 
this interval. These dates are as follows: 

TWEE RENGIMOHIEEY pest oreeeigte ean tetera eatin W-172: 15,750 +800 yrs. 
(13,800 B.c.) 

Meiendorf, near Ahrensburg and approximately 13 kilo- 
meters northeast of Hamburg. Sample of gyttja from the type 
site of the Hamburgian I culture (Rubin and Suess 1955: 
473; Rust 1937, 1943, 195la: 207-208). 

PUCEEN WISER Siu 'eie/0 O¢aigis ace ame W-93: 15,150 +350 yrs. 
(13,200 B.C.) 
Poggenwisch, between Meiendorf and Ahrensburg, 15 kilo- 


meters northeast of Hamburg. Sample of gyttja from the 
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Hamburgian II culture layer. Stratigraphically this site is 
slightly later in the Oldest Tundra than Meiendorf (Suess 
1954: 487-88; Rust 1951b: 50, 1951c; Schiitrumpf 1955: 
47-50). 


Schiitrumpf (in Rust 1937; Schiitrumpf 1955: 47-50) 
analysed the pollen diagrams at both sites, and accord- 
ing to him each of them belongs to the Oldest Dryas 
phase (Zone Ia), with the Poggenwisch locality being 
slightly younger since the diagram already shows 
changes that indicate the approach of somewhat less 
severe climatic conditions. It is believed that the latter 
are to be correlated with the beginning of the retreat 
of the ice-sheet from the Pomeranian to the Langeland 
moraines, and not with the post-Langeland Bdélling 
Oscillation, as suggested by Schiitrumpf. With regard 
to the date of the beginning of the Daniglacial, in the 
bog section at Heiligenhafen, north of Liibeck (Gross 
1954: 194-95; 1955: 111), Oldest Tundra and Bdlling 
deposits occur on top of the main Pomeranian moraine, 
demonstrating that this feature is at least 15,750 years 
old (ca. 13,800 B.c.) on the basis of the Meiendorf meas- 
urement. This conclusion is substantiated by the fact 
that at Grémitz, on the southeast shore of Liibeck Bay 
and south of Heiligenhafen, unrolled Hamburgian II 
artifacts have been reported by Briickner (1954) deeply 
imbedded in morainic deposits believed to have been 
accumulated during the late part of the Pomeranian 
Stage. Apparently at this locality a Reindeer-hunter’s 
temporary camp site was overridden by a re-advance of 
the ice during the Oldest Dryas phase. As Schiitrumpt 
(1955: 49-50) has stated, this evidence suggests that the 
main Pomeranian Stage is at least 15,150 years old (ca. 
13,200 B.c.), although Gross (1955: 111) points out the 
possibility that the Grémitz artifacts may have been in- 
troduced secondarily into the ground moraine by cry- 
oturbation rather than by overriding by the glacial ice. 


F. LATE WURM 4 

Iversen (1942) was the first to recognize the Bdlling 
Oscillation, when he found clear evidence for a mild 
interval in the middle portion of Zone I of the pollen 
diagram for Bélling-S¢ in Denmark, and on this basis 
he subdivided Zone I of the Late-Glacial sequence of 
Denmark into sub-zones a, b and c. Subsequently the 
occurrence of this oscillation was established at other 
localities in Northern Germany, the Netherlands, and, 
recently, in Spain. In each instance it is separated from 
the overlying Allergd horizon by the Older Dryas de- 
posits of Zone Ic, which is characterized by cryoturba- 
tion phenomena and tundra conditions. As both Gross 
(1954) and Schiitrumpf (1955) have shown, the Bélling 
belongs in the early part of the Gotiglacial Retreat; it 
is younger than the beginning of the withdrawal of the 
ice following the Langeland—Samland Re-advance. 

Recent C-14 dates announced for peat samples of 


Bolling age collected at Lake Gatersleben, near 








‘For further information concerning the radiocarbon-calibrated 
Late-Glacial chronology of Northwestern Europe briefly discussed 
in this paper, see Gross 1957a: 172, 1957b: 31; Barendsen, Deevey, 
and Gralenski 1957: 918-19 and Fig. 1; and Wright 1957. Pollen 
zones are given according to Iversen (1954) and Van der Hammen 
(1957a, b). 
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Aschersleben and south of Magdeburg, Central Ger- 
many (Firbas, Miiller, and Miinnich 1955), at Usselo, 
Province of Overijssel, Netherlands (De Vries, Barend- 
sen, and Waterbolk 1958: 130-31; Van der Hammen 
1951: chap. 4), and at Lago de Sanabria, Zamorra, 
Northwestern Spain (De Vries and Waterbolk 1958: 
1551) indicate that this oscillation covers an interval of 
about 1,000 years between ca. 11,500 B.c. (GRO-705: 
13,700 B.p. + 300 years and H-88/74: 13,250 B.p. + 280 
years) and approximately 10,500 B.c. (H—-77/54: 12,300 
B.P. + 260 years; collected in the lower portion of Zone 
Ic). On this basis it is probable that the Older Dryas 
deposits of Zone Ic were accumulated during a period 
of not more than 500-years duration (compare Hijszeler 
1957: 295). It is considered likely that during this rela- 
tively short cold oscillation the moraines of Central- 
Southern Sweden and those of the Leningrad region 
were formed. This event marks a short interruption in 
the Gotiglacial retreat, and it was immediately followed 
by the Alleréd Oscillation. The latter, which corre- 
sponds with paleobotanical Zone II, started just before 
10,000 B.c. and extended until about 8,850 B.c. (com- 
pare Flint and Deevey 1951: 266; Anderson, Levi, and 
Tauber 1953; Iversen 1953; Fromm 1953; Gross 1954, 
1958; De Vries, Barendsen, and Waterbolk 1958; De 
Vries and Waterbolk 1958; Wright 1957). Certainly, as 
Gross (1954: 192) has pointed out, since this clearly-de- 
fined layer has been identified at so many localities in 
Northern and Western Europe, including the Auvergne 
region of Central France (cf. Dubois and Dubois 1944a, 
b, c) and Northern Spain (De Vries and Waterbolk 
1958: 1551), it provides an excellent stratigraphic and 
chronologic key horizon, which, as shown by a large 
series of C-14 dates, lasted just over one millenium. 
After a temporary, but nonetheless rather severe, re- 
turn of cold sub-arctic conditions between ca. 8,850 B.c. 
and approximately 8,000 B.c., when the ice-sheet stood 
at the Fennoscandian moraines (Younger Dryas: 
paleobotanical Zone III), Post-Glacial conditions were 
established throughout the region under consideration, 
except in the mountains and the high northern lati- 
tudes. 

In concluding this very brief survey of Wiirm /Weich- 
sel chronology, the hope is expressed that in the near 
future a more accurate figure for the end of the Gétt- 
weig Interstadial, as well as for the age of the basal 
portion of the Paudorf Oscillation, will be determined. 
Also it would be important to have a series of measure- 
ments on stratified geological samples dating from the 
late phases of the Middle Wiirm. However, notwith- 
standing the several gaps that exist, as well as the some- 
what scattered nature of the data in certain instances 
from a geographical point of view, an absolute chro- 
nology covering a substantial portion of Fourth Glacial 
(Wiirm) time is beginning to emerge, as has been set 
forth in Figure 1. But the problem facing Palaeolithic 
archaeologists is this: exactly what cultural develop- 
ments took place in Western Europe during this long 
interval of time? The answer to this question has a fun- 
damental bearing not only on the time-span represented 
by the Upper Palaeolithic as a whole, but also on the 
actual rate of prehistoric culture change that took place 
in Europe during the critical period between approxi- 
mately 60,000 and 10,000 B.c. 
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Il. WESTERN EUROPE 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS OF THE FOURTH GLACIAL 
SEQUENCE 

Turning now to a consideration of the Fourth 
Glacial/Upper Palaeolithic sequence in Western Eu- 
rope, it is fair to state at the outset that, on the basis of 
the field evidence, no Pleistocene geologist has yet been 
able to demonstrate the existence of a threefold subdi- 
vision of the Last (Wiirm/Weichsel) Glaciation within 
the actual glaciated area which can be correlated with a 
threefold subdivision of the Young Loess; and, strictly 
speaking, this is likewise true in the case of Central Eu- 
rope. Indeed, from the geologic events registered in the 
Western Alps, Judson (1956: 67-69) has been unable to 
demonstrate the existence of more than one main 
Wiirm stage, although he strongly suspects that addi- 
tional work in the region would prove that there was in 
fact an Early Wiirm (Wiirm I) advance, the deposits 
of which have been all but obliterated. This was fol- 
lowed by a Wiirm maximum (Middle Wiirm or 
Wiirm II + III), which produced the moraines internes 
and, after a retreat, there ensued a re-advance stage dur- 
ing which a series of moraines in the Geneva region 
were formed, which were assigned by Penck and Briick- 
ner to the Buhl re-advance. This Biihl re-advance has 
been placed by Woldstedt (1929: 313) and Gross (1954: 
210) between the Ziirich Stage (= Pomeranian) and the 
Gechnitz Stage (= Fennoscandian), and correlated with 
the Langeland Re-advance. Here the real difficulty is, 
as Wright (1957: 456-58) has recently emphasized, that 
one is beyond the range of effective paleobotanical evi- 
dence and dealing with formations that are as yet with- 
out C-14 dates, which means that any correlations of the 
Alpine sequence with the North European succession 
must be regarded as fluid. Only in the periglacial region 
of the north of France—i.e., the Seine Basin and the 
Somme Valley, areas which at no time were covered by 
ice during the Pleistocene—have stratified Fourth Gla- 
cial deposits of loess been described that are stated to 
be referable to the Wiirm I, II, and III Stages (compare 
Breuil and Koslowski 1931-1934; Breuil 1939; Bordes 
1947, 1952, 1954, 1957; Bourdier 1956, 1957). But the 
correlations of these loess horizons with the Wiirm gla- 
cial cycle of the Alps are based on a series of assump- 
tions which cannot be proved by direct geologic evi- 
dence, although it is apparent that much light could 
be thrown on this problem if adequate samples for 
C-14 dating were available for measurement. 

In Northern France, as Bordes (1947, 1952, 1954, 
1957) and other workers have clearly shown,® the Young 
Loess (loess récent) is subdivided into three strati- 
graphic units on the basis of weathering horizons that 
occur between Young Loess I and II (a weakly- 
developed fossil soil) and between Young Loess II and 
III (a well-developed fossil soil). Thus, since there are 


° Actually the first investigator to recognize the threefold divi- 
sion of the Young Loess in Western Europe was Commont (1907: 
349-51 and Fig. 43; also 1909a: 28-30 and Fig. 29; 1912a: 22), 
who over fifty years ago described in detail the zones of altera- 
tion on the surface of each of these horizons in the Somme Valley. 
Although the same three subdivisions also exist in Belgium 
(Tavernier and De Heinzelin 1957), in Southern Germany the 
basal unit in the series (Young Loess I) is lacking, as Bordes and 
Miiller-Beck (1956, 1958) have recently shown. 
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three loesses, and since many authorities consider that 
there are three Wiirm Stages (compare Zeuner 1950, 
1954, 1955,6 1959: 110-32; Ebers 1955), some recent 
investigators have assumed that a direct correlation 
could be made on the basis of the simple equation: one 
loess = the maximum of one glacial episode. But the 
archaeological evidence suggests that there is something 
fundamentally wrong with this assumption, and this 
has been confirmed by the radiocarbon dates. 

In the north of France and in Belgium, flint imple- 
ments of Mousterian type are the only ones found in 
association with Young Loess I and Young Loess II. 
However, the only C-14 date which we have covering 
this interval is one that was determined by Rubin and 
Suess (1955: 486, Sample No. W-173) for a sample of 
peat collected in a lens just at the base of Young Loess 
I] that was excavated from canal P.34 near Godarville 
in Belgium, 35 kilometers south of Brussels (compare 
‘Tavernier and De Heinzelin 1957: 308). The result— 
“older than 36,000 years” —suggests that the horizon in 
question presumably dates from an oscillation older 
than the Géttweig Interstadial. According to Bordes 
(in litt., 16.1.58), typical Mousterian implements of 
Acheulian tradition; Levallois facies occur at this lo- 
cality. 

The earliest horizon in this region, which yields ma- 
terials of very primitive Upper Palaeolithic type, is at 
Goderville, northeast of Le Havre, at the base of Young 
Loess III (Bordes 1954: 292-312). In the Somme region 
it appears that Commont (1908, 1909b, 1910, 1912b, 
1912c, 1914, 1916) found two Upper Palaeolithic levels 
in the youngest loess, both of which yielded tools mainly 
of Upper Périgordian type, with the exception of a 
small series of typical Aurignacian artifacts, including 
carinate scrapers and several busked gravers. ‘The upper 
level is in the Post-Glacial weathering horizon near 
the top of Young Loess III (no Magdalenian material 
has ever been found in the Wiirm loess of Northern 
France), while the lower level consists of a thin band 
of pebbles in the middle portion of the same deposit. 
Presumably the Aurignacian series came either from 
the latter horizon or just below it. In the Paris Basin, 
Bordes (1954: 52-34, 129-31, 172-87, 282) found the 
same two levels: a few Upper Périgordian (Briquetterie 
de Duclair and Etrépagny) and Proto-Solutrean (Saint- 
Pierre-lés-Elbeuf) type artifacts from the altered zone 
near the top of the youngest loess, and a small Péri- 
gordian III series (Mons-Ivry, near Villejuif) in a pebble 
band that occurs near the mid-portion of Young Loess 
III, corresponding to the horizon reported by Com- 
mont in the Somme Valley. Bordes found no Aurig- 
nacian-type artifacts in association with this loess at 
any of the localities he investigated. This evidence 
conclusively demonstrates that no Upper Palaeolithic 
materials have ever been reported in Northern France 
in deposits older than Young Loess III. If the latter is 
definitely of Late Wiirm (i.e., Wiirm IIT) age, as claimed 
by many authorities, then one would be forced to admit 
that the entire Upper Palaeolithic development of 
Western Europe—Lower Périgordian, Aurignacian, Up- 
per Périgordian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian—has 
taken place since the onset of the main phase of the 
Middle Wiirm, a view which is incompatible with the 


®See Bordes 1958, for an excellent critique of Zeuner 1955. 
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data from Central Europe summarized in Part I of this 
paper. The latter evidence proves that in Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Lower Austria the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic actually began one entire glacial stage earlier 
than many workers in Western Europe have been will- 
ing to admit. And this view is in very good agreement 
with the data recorded at the rich stratified occupation 
sites of the classic Dordogne region of Southwestern 
France. In this connection it should be pointed out that 
Valoch and Bordes (1957) have recently proposed a cor- 
relation of the Wiirm loesses of Czechoslovakia and 
Northern France, which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Young Loess I of Central Europe, often divided 
by a thin loam horizon into two units (? = the Loop- 
stedt Interstadial; see page 358) that are designated 
Ia and Ib, corresponds to Young Loess I and Young 
Loess II of the north of France and Belgium. (This 
would, of course, agree with the Godarville evidence 
briefly discussed above.) On this basis, the thick and 
well-developed fossil soil horizon on the top of Young 
Loess II in Western Europe presumably was formed 
during the Géttweig Interstadial, suggesting that 
Young Loess III of the latter area corresponds to Young 
Loess II of Lower Austria and Czechoslovakia, and 
that the Central European Young Loess III has no 
equivalent in France and Belgium. It is also possible, 
and Bordes (1957: 573) agrees, that the Paudorf Oscil- 
lation is in fact represented in the latter region—albeit 
very feebly—by the thin band of pebbles (cailloutis) 
that separates the Young Loess III of the Paris Basin 
and the Somme Valley into an upper and a lower zone 
(compare Woldstedt 1956:80). This would place the 
Périgordian III of the pebble band at Mons-Ivry in 
the Paudorf Oscillation. 


THE CLassic UPPER PALAEOLITHIC 
SUCCESSION IN SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE 
AND IMMEDIATELY ADJACENT AREAS 


For establishing a tentative correlation between the 
Fourth Glacial climatic sequence and the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic cultural succession in Western Europe, the most 
important single archaeological site that has been in- 
vestigated to date is Laugerie-Haute, Commune des 
Eyzies-de-Tayac (Dordogne), excavated by D. and E. 
Peyrony during the 1920’s and 1930's (Peyrony and 
Peyrony 1938). Recently the Laugerie-Haute investiga- 
tions have been resumed by Bordes and Mme. de Sonne- 
ville-Bordes (Bordes 19585; 1959: 160-61). The strati- 
graphic succession in the West Sector of this large and 
very impressive site, which differs somewhat from that 
of the East Sector, is as follows: 


Neolithic and Later. 
Azilian (East Sector only). 

I Magdalenian I, I, and III occupation layers (I’, 1’, and 
I’”’) overlain by huge blocks fallen from the roof of the 
shelter. 

H_ Three Solutrean levels (H’, H”, and H”’) separated by 
sterile layers (H). 

G___ Lower Solutrean. 

E Sterile layer composed of small limestone congelifracts 
(éboulis) lying in a matrix of sandy soil. .............. 
Re eC ee eT 40 centimeters to 1.00 meter. 
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D_ Brown archaeological horizon containing Aurignacian V 

RGANTIDR oe onic ieee Sse win iain oma aisle ie 40 centimeters. 
(In the East Sector of the site this level (Bordes’ Couche 

33) has recently been identified by Bordes and De Sonne- 
ville-Bordes (De Sonneville-Bordes and Bordes 1958); it 
immediately overlies Peyrony’s Couche F (Proto-Mag- 
dalenian), which in turn corresponds to Bordes’ Couche 
36 (compare Bordes 1958b: 212; 1959: 160-61).] 

C_ Sterile layers composed of small, angular 
limestone elements (congelifracts) lying in | 
a matrix of dark brown to reddish sandy 
soil, which separate: 

B~ Three thin lenses of Périgordian VI hearths. 

Actually, this level was originally assigned to the 

Périgordian III by Peyrony (1933: 549-52; with E. Pey- 
rony, 1938: 12-21), mainly on the basis of the typological 
evidence. Recently the term “Périgordian VI” has been 
proposed as the result of investigations at the Abri 
Pataud (Movius 1960a, 1960b; with Vallois, 1960: 221; 
Bordes 1959: 158-61; De Sonneville-Bordes 1960: 177- 
78, 226), where the same assemblage has been found 
overlying a rich Périgordian Ve (Noailles Burin) horizon 
and, in turn, overlain by the Proto-Magdalenian of Pey- 
rony’s Couche F at Laugerie-Haute: Est. It also occurs 
in the East Sector at Laugerie-Haute (Bordes 1958b: 
236-40, 1959: 160-61; De Sonneville-Bordes 1958: 438- 
42, 1960: 168-72), in association with an éboulis forma- 
tion apparently accumulated during the same prolonged 
cold interval as that which prevailed during the over- 
lying Proto-Magdalenian, Aurignacian V, and Lower 
Solutrean occupations. | 

A Small, angular, loosely-lying, limestone congelifracts with 
air-spaces between them (éboulis secs), resting on the 
bedrock floor of the shelter 


1.20 meters 


The basal level (Couche A) of this rock shelter, which 
is composed of what French glacial geologists call 
éboulis secs, rests directly on the bedrock floor of the 
site, which slopes outward toward the Vézére River, a 
tributary of the Dordogne. Although this floor is 4.50 
meters above the rocky bed of the Vézere, nowhere in 
the Laugerie-Haute deposits were there detected any 
traces of flooding or of water-laid deposits of any sort. 
Indeed, the composition of the congelifract horizon 
very definitely suggests accumulation during an interval 
of intense cold, but the question is with which Late 
Glacial climatic event should these éboulis be corre- 
lated? However, unfortunately this horizon (Couche A) 
at Laugerie-Haute, which is overlain by a series of 
Périgordian VI hearths, is sterile archaeologically; very 
probably it was accumulated during the main phase of 
the Middle Wiirm. 

As to the climate of the Mousterian, Peyrony (1939: 
58-59) has observed that initially cold and relatively 


7 Pevrony (1939: 54-55) and many other workers regard a forma- 
tion of éboulis secs in limestone country as indicative of a cold, 
dry climate of continental type at the time of deposition. It is 
believed that under such conditions there would have been rela- 
tively little humidity, and consequently only the superficial zone 
of the limestone would have absorbed moisture. On freezing this 
would expand and as a result the outermost layer of the rock 
would be detached in small fragments. Thus, despite very pro- 
nounced cold conditions, only thin angular scales, or congelifracts, 
of limestone would accumulate in the adjacent deposits. On the 
other hand, if the climate had been humid and cold, the lime- 
stone (which is often fissured to a considerable depth) would 
absorb a great deal of moisture. Under freezing conditions this 
would result in the collapse of huge blocks from the ceiling and 
roof of a given cave or rock shelter; in fact, often the complete 
overhang of the latter would fall. 
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damp conditions which in turn gave way to a cold, dry 
climate obtained throughout Western Europe. ‘This 
is borne out not only by the nature of the sediments, but 
also by the evidence of the fauna. On the other hand, 
conditions during the earliest stage of the Upper Pa- 
laeolithic—the Périgordian I (or Chatelperronian)— 
were far less rigorous. At several sites this cultural hori- 
zon occurs in deposits that are of reddish color, and 
the contained faunal remains are very badly preserved. 
Although Reindeer was abundant, bones of Red Deer 
(Cervus elaphus) are more numerous in this level than 
in the underlying Mousterian strata. ‘These observa- 
tions are in accord with the suggestion that, at least in 
Southwestern France, the then-existing climate was 
somewhat more temperate and moister than formerly. 
Such a view is consistent with Peyrony’s suggestion 
(1938: 76) that the Périgordian I development took 
place during the time interval of the Wiirm I/II, or 
Gottweig, Interstadial. One postulates that during this 
interval the melting of great masses of snow and ice in 
the Vézere drainage, which had accumulated during 
the preceding episode of glacial advance, led to a marked 
rise in the level of the river. As shown in Part I of this 
paper, the Géttweig Interstadial roughly covers the 
span between ca. 42,000 and approximately 30,000 years 
ago. But as yet it is unknown at what horizon during 
this long interval of relatively unstable climate, when 
conditions varied between sub-arctic and boreal, the 
earliest Upper Palaeolithic began to develop in West- 
ern Europe. Thus far the following C-14 dates are the 
only ones available for an archaeological deposit cover- 
ing this range of time in a region immediately adjacent 
to the one under consideration: 


| gee Biaislee aioe GRO-1736: 33,500 +400 yrs. 

eee = (31,550 B.c.) 
ee ttl GRO-1742: 33,640 +250 yrs. 
| (31,690 B.c.) 


Grotte du Renne, Arcy-sur-Cure (Yonne). Charcoal and 
ash from hearth in Level VIII, which yields a developed 
Périgordian I (Chatelperronian) industry (Leroi-Gourhan 
1949, 1952; Bailloud 1953). These figures are unpublished: 
the writer is grateful to Mme. Leroi-Gourhan and H. de 
Waard for the above information. 


Comment. These figures provide us for the first time with 
an accurate date for an early Upper Palacolithic occupation 
in France. Previous estimates quoted in the literature vary 
anywhere from 70,000 to 25,000 years ago, but until recently 
this was all we had on which to base an absolute chronology. 


In the horizon overlying the Périgordian I, evidence 
of intense periglacial conditions is once more apparent. 
As Peyrony (1939: 56; 1947: 183) has stated, at many 
of the Dordogne stations (La Gravette, Cro-Magnon, 
Abri Lartet, Abri du Poisson, Abri Cellier, Abri Pagés, 
Abri Blanchard, Abri Castanet, etc.; cl. Peyrony 1949, 
for references) the Aurignacian I (with cleft-base bone 
points) is contained in beds composed of limestone 
éboulis, or congelifracts, which are very similar in every 
respect to those of the basal level at Laugerie-Haute. 
Furthermore, at these Aurignacian I sites one normally 
finds a high arctic fauna that is absent in the older levels 
(compare Bouchud 1952b: 268; 1959). This includes 
such forms as: the Greenland Seal, the Lemming, the 
Arctic or Blue Fox (also called the Isatis; see Bouchud 
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1951), the Musk-Ox, the Suslik (Spermophile), and a 
great abundance of Reindeer. On the basis of these ob- 
servations, it seems logical to correlate the beginning 
of the typical Aurignacian cultural development in the 
Dordogne region with the onset of the somewhat more 
rigorous climatic conditions synchronous with the early 
phase of the Middle Wiirm, or Wiirm IT, Glacial Stage. 
Recently C-14 dates have been obtained for samples 
from three Aurignacian horizons in France. Since none 
of these has been published, the writer has the ex- 
cavators and H. de Waard of Groningen to thank in 
each case for the following information: 


LA QUINA. -490 yrs. 
(28,810 B.c.) 
La Quina, Commune de Gardes (Charente). Charcoal and 
ash from large hearth in the Aurignacian I occupation layer 
at this extensive rock shelter. The faunal remains indicate 
that sub-arctic climatic conditions prevailed at the time of 
occupation (Henri Martin 1925a, 1925b, 1930, 1936; Alimen, 
G. Henri-Martin, and Guillien 1946; G. Henri-Martin 1956; 
Patte 1954, 1956). 


Comment. This figure is approximately 1,000 years older 
than the estimated age of the Aurignacian I in France based 
on the geological and palaeontological data. 


opr GAMINADE \s.c0i eid ein es GRO-1491: 28,880 250 yrs. 
(26,930 B.c.) 

Abri Caminade, Commune de La Canéda, near Sarlat 
(Dordogne). Charcoal and ash from Aurignacian I hearth 
(De Sonneville-Bordes and Mortureux 1955; Mortureux and 
De Sonneville-Bordes 1956; De Sonneville-Bordes 1955a, b). 


Comment. According to Bordes (in litt., 19.2.60), the Aurig- 
nacian I of this site is typologically evolved. Furthermore, the 
sample was small and only contained sufficient carbon for 
a single measurement. 


GROTTE GU RENNE <6 dcsaee,. GRO-1717: 30,370 +300 yrs. 
(28,420 B.c.) 

Grotte du Renne, Arcy-sur-Cure (Yonne). Charcoal and 
ash from hearth in Level VIL (Typical Aurignacian). See 
above for references. 

Comment. This figure fits exceedingly well with the esti- 
mated age of the early Aurignacian. In her paper, which is 
to be published in the Comptes Rendus du Congrés Préhis- 
torique, Monaco, 1959, Mme. Leroi-Gourhan has placed the 
Aurignacian horizon (Level VII) at the Grotte du Renne in 
her “Interstade d’Arcy,” and in a letter dated Paris, 8 Novem- 
ber 1959, she states that pollen of hazel, oak, alder, linden, 
ash, and ferns—definitely indicative of a mild climate—have 
been identified in the Level VII deposits. On this basis, it 
is very likely that this occupation occurred during a minor 
oscillation following the intense cold interval registered at 
so many Aurignacian I sites in the Dordogne and Charente 
regions. In any case, this is not regarded as an interval of 
interstadial magnitude. 


An earlier series of charred bone samples from this site 
was collected during the 1955 field season and measured at 
the Lamont laboratory (Olson and Broecker 1959: 23). ‘These 
eave the following results: 


L-340A: Level V 
L—340B: Level VII 


(Upper Périgordian). £11,400 +250 yrs. 


(Typical Aurignacian) .............. 
+250 yrs. 


L-340C: Level IX (Lower Périgordian). .15,700 +400 yrs. 
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L-340D: Level X (Lower Périgordian). .15,350 +400 yrs. 


The amount of material available in these samples was in- 
sufficient to give them normal pre-treatment. Therefore the 


figures listed can only be considered as providing minimum 
dates for the four horizons in question. 


In connection with the Arcy evidence, it should be 
noted that the Aurignacian II development in the Dor- 
dogne occurred during an interval of climatic ameliora- 
tion. As Bouchud (19526: 269; 1959) has shown, at the 
Abri Castanet, Commune de Sergeac (Dordogne), the 
evidence of the rodents and birds indicates that con- 
ditions became somewhat milder and that there was 
an extension of the forests during Aurignacian IT times. 
Here one finds the paradoxical fact of the presence of 
the Garden Dormouse (Eliomys quercinus) and the 
Banded Lemming (Lemmus lemmus) together with an 
avifauna characteristic of a temperate climate. Pre- 
sumably this relatively short climatic oscillation, which 
has not been reported at any of the Central European 
loess stations, corresponds to the one registered at the 
Grotte du Renne (Arcy-sur-Cure), referred to above. 
Also at La Quina, it has been demonstrated by Alimen, 
G. Henri-Martin, and Guillien (1946: 115) that the de- 
posits overlying the Aurignacian I horizon were accu- 
mulated under the conditions of a fairly mild humid 
climate. 

During the ensuing Aurignacian III/IV and Upper 
Périgordian, beds containing a high component of lime- 
stone éboulis still continued to be formed, but these 
horizons normally contain some soil brought in by small 
run-off streams flowing down the slopes adjacent to the 
sites. For the early Upper Périgordian—Stage IV in D. 
Peyrony’s sequence—we have a good C-14 date of ca. 
22,000 years B.c. for a large hearth, five to seven centi- 
meters thick, that was excavated in 1953 at the base of 
a very rich and typical Périgordian IV (Gravettian) 
occupation layer in Trench II, during the course of a 
small test excavation at the Abri Pataud, Les Eyzies 
(Dordogne). The actual figures obtained for the Abri 
Pataud sample by Rubin and Suess (1955: 487; Movius 
1955: 39) are as follows: 


Wess cae 23,600 +800 yrs. (21,650 B.c. +800 yrs.) 
W-152:.........24,000 £1,000 yrs. (22,050 B.c. + 1,000 yrs.) 


This means that the occupation in question not only 
belongs in the early portion of the main phase of the 
Middle Wiirm, but also that the Périgordian IV 
(Gravettian) development in Aquitania is very slightly 
younger than the assemblages from Pavlov and other 
similar localities in Moravia (see page 390). These Cen- 
tral European stations were occupied during the time 
interval when the lower portion of the Young Loess 
III formation was being accumulated (i.e., immediately 
after the end of the Paudorf Oscillation), which actu- 
ally agrees very well with the stratigraphic evidence 
from the Paris Basin and the Somme Valley, referred 
to on pages 364-65. This interpretation is in accord 
with the geological and paleontological evidence of the 
Dordogne archaeological sites. But there is one serious 
difficulty, namely, the Paudorf interval itself does not 
seem to be clearly registered either at La Ferrassie (see 
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below) or at any of the other Dordogne localities ex- 
cavated to date, with the possible exception of the Abri 
Pataud (Movius 1954, 1955). Here a clearly-defined 
‘sterile’ sand layer (Deposit G of Trench I) intervenes 
between the underlying Aurignacian I/II of Deposit 
H and the very rich Périgordian IV of Deposits F and 
E immediately above, both characterized by an abund- 
ance of éboulis and a “cold” fauna. As to the overlying 
Périgordian Vc and VI horizons, the same observation 
applies; however, a preliminary study of the fauna sug- 
gests that, although a sub-arctic climate prevailed, con- 
ditions were somewhat less rigorous than was the case 
during the ensuing Proto-Magdalenian occupation 
(Movius 1960a, 19606; with Vallois, 1960: 218). At the 
nearby site of Laugerie-Haute, the entire sequence of 
deposits from the base of the section up to the Lower 
Solutrean, containing the Périgordian VI, Proto- 
Magdalenian, and Aurignacian V horizons, consists of 
thermoclastic elements accumulated during a single 
cold interval. As Bordes (1958b: 245) has clearly stated, 
there is not the slightest indication here of a formation 
referable to the Paudorf Oscillation, which is defined 
in the north of France by the cailloutis bed that sepa- 
rates the Recent Loess III into two sub-units and which, 
as pointed out on page 365, has produced an assemblage 
of Périgordian III type. Admittedly this problem is in 
urgent need of further detailed investigation, and, as 
the work progresses at the Abri Pataud, it is hoped that 
pertinent data will be forthcoming. 

At the large rock shelter of La Ferrassie, Commune de 
Savignac-de-Miremont (Dordogne), a sequence of cli- 
matic events very similar to that outlined above has 
been registered (Peyrony 1934). The Mousterian levels 
containing Neanderthal burials are composed of 
éboulis and associated with a “cold” fauna, whereas in 
the overlying Périgordian I and “Aurignacian 08 
horizons (Deposits E and E’) relatively few éboulis 
occur, remains of Deer and other forest forms are more 
frequent, the bones are badly decomposed and heavily 
weathered, and the characteristically reddish clayey 
earth with very small limestone elements contains a 
high component of slope-wash material. The overly- 
ing levels have furnished the first four phases of the 
Aurignacian industry, followed by a series of thin Péri- 
gordian V (a, b, and c) occupations. In addition to a 
cold fauna, these beds yield a large quantity of éboulis 
of small- to medium-size limestone components, in- 
cluding some rather large blocks detached from the 
vault of the shelter by frost-action. Finally, the shelter 
is completely filled by an extensive talus formation, the 
lower part of which is composed of earth plus very 
small limestone elements, apparently accumulated dur- 
ing a somewhat less cold interval. Then, in the upper 
part, there re-appear the typical limestone éboulis, 
which seem to correspond to a new lowering of the 
temperature, 

This latter interval of severe cold also occurs at ap- 
proximately the same stratigraphic horizon at both 
Laugerie-Haute: Est (Bordes 1958b: 243) and the Abri 

5 Formerly considered “Périgordian II,’ but, as De Sonneville- 
Bordes (1955a, b) has conclusively shown by her detailed statisti- 
cal examination of the assemblages in question (as well as the 
assemblages from other allegedly “Périgordian II” sites in France), 
this horizon must henceforth be considered as Aurignaciau and 
eliminated from the Périgordian group. 
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Pataud, at each of which localities the Proto-Mag- 
dalenian level consists of a thermoclastic formation 
of éboulis overlying the Périgordian VI horizon (see 
page 365 for the Laugerie-Haute sequence). In each 
case a cold fauna of sub-arctic type has been identified, 
according to Bouchud (1959; Movius 1960a, 1960b; 
Movius and Vallois 1960: 215). Various samples from 
this level (Couche 2) at the Abri Pataud were submitted 
to the late Professor De Vries for C-14 measurement, and 
the results (unpublished) are as follows: 


Abri PATAUD—Proto-Magdalenian Level: 1958 Measure- 
ments 


GRO-1867: Ash without humus extracted. .18,970 +240 yrs. 
(17,020 B.c.) 


GRO-1853: Ash with humus extracted... .20,600 +280 yrs. 
(18,650 B.c.) 
GRO-1857: Charred bone ..............20,720 +220 yrs. 
(18,770 B.c.) 
GRO-1862: Uncharred bone ............21,700 +250 yrs. 


(19,750 B.c.) 


In order to check the above results, additional sam- 
ples of solid uncharred bone were sent to De Vries 
on 22 July, 1959. During the period 5 October—11 De- 
cember he conducted very extensive experiments on the 
chemical pre-treatment of these solid bone samples, 
and, from the trend of the results, it appears that he 
gradually managed to extract the oldest carbon. Ac- 
cording to H. de Waard of the Groningen laboratory, 
to whom the present writer is very grateful for this 
information, of a total of sixteen age determinations 
carried out on different chemical fractions of these 
samples, there is a very consistent series; 


FRI 2G oss set ink aig.s)s sa aiss ae esas 20,230 +200 yrs. 
(18,280 B.c.) 
65 3 29 | (ara ea emer re pre nr ae 20,000 +200 yrs. 
(18,050 B.c.) 
GRO-2081: Duplicate of GRO-2071..... .20,600 +200 yrs. 
(18,650 B.c.) 
GRO-2100: Collagenous proteins......... 20,000 +200 yrs. 


(18,050 B.c.) 

GRO-2115: Collagenous proteins soluble in alkali......... 
Tee ee 

(18,250 B.c.) 


On the basis of the above figures, it would appear 
that ca. 18,250 B.c. would be a fairly reliable date for the 
Proto-Magdalenian occupation at this locality. Untor- 
tunately, no reliable measurements are as yet available 
for the underlying Périgordian VI horizon. 

At Laugerie-Haute; Est, where the Proto-Mag- 
dalenian level was originally recognized over thirty 
years ago by D. Peyrony (1929, 1935), the stratigraphic 
relationship between the Aurignacian V of the West 
Sector and the Proto-Magdalenian of the East Sector 
has recently been established (De Sonneville-Bordes 
and Bordes 1958; Bordes 1959: 160-61); as stated on 
page 365, the Aurignacian V immediately follows the 
Proto-Magdalenian and, in turn, it is directly overlain 
by the Lower Solutrean. The results of De Vries’ meas- 
urements (unpublished) for samples collected by Bordes 
and Mme. Bordes in the Proto-Magdalenian (Peyrony’s 
Couche F; Bordes’ Couche 36) and the Lower Solutrean 
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(Peyrony’s Couche G; Bordes’ Couche 31) horizons at 
Laugerie-Haute: Est are as follows: 

GRO-1888: Lower Solutrean level........ 20,650 +300 yrs. 

(18,700 B.c.) 

GRO-1876: Proto-Magdalenian level ..... 21,735 +250 yrs. 

(19,785 B.c.) 


Whereas these results are internally consistent, the 
figure for the Proto-Magdalenian (GRO-1876) appears 
to be about 1,500 years too old in terms of the recent 
Abri Pataud dates. Doubtless this discrepancy will be 
straightened out when new samples from this, as well 
as from the overlying Aurignacian V and Solutrean 
horizons, have been processed and measured. In the 
meantime, it should be noted that the  Proto- 
Magdalenian figure (GRO-1876) is almost identical 
with one of the original 1958 dates (GRO-1862) for the 
corresponding horizon at the Abri Pataud. 

In Eastern France, samples collected at a site be- 
longing to this same range of time on the basis of the 
archaeological evidence—the large rock shelter of La 
Colombiére, near Poncin (Ain)—have been dated by the 
C-I4 method. However, as pointed out elsewhere 
(Movius and Judson 1956: 35, 144-45 and 150), the 
figure of ca. 12,200 B.c. (L-177: 14,150 B.p. + 450 years) 
obtained by the Lamont laboratory for ashy material 
found in a demonstrably Final Périgordian hearth (? 
Périgordian VI) at La Colombiére (Broecker and Kulp 
1957: 1329-30) is certainly too low. Since a check run 
(W-150) at the Washington laboratory produced an 
even younger C-14 date (11,750 Bp. 600 years) for 
ash from the same hearth (Rubin and Suess 1955: 487), 
it is concluded that field contamination was present in 
the vicinity of this feature. As stated on page 373, the 
geological evidence shows that the Final Périgordian 
occupation at this site occurred just as the main Middle 
Wiirm ice retreat was getting under way. 

At Laugerie-Haute the geologic implications of the 
deposits constituting the upper portion of the section 
suggest a gradual improvement in the climate. The 
Lower Solutrean is included in thermoclastic deposits, 
and Bordes (1958b: 244) points out that the upper part 
of the level seems to have been subjected to cryoturba- 
tion activity which has rounded the limestone elements. 
In the Middle and Upper Solutrean, however, as well 
as in the Lower Magdalenian (I-I1) horizons (Peyrony’s 
Deposits H and I), the sediments become much more 
sandy and even clayey in the upper part, and the small- 
to medium-size angular limestone fragments, typical of 
thermoclastic éboulis lormations, and large blocks fal- 
len from the rool, are far less common. According to 
Peyrony (1939: 55), these deposits contain much more 
stream-transported earth and aeolian-derived materials 
than are present in the underlying levels. Here, as else- 
where in Southwestern France, the Lower Magdalenian 
definitely seems to have developed during a relatively 
temperate interval (compare Bordes 1958a: 166), which 
had already begun belore the close of the Solutrean. 

In the Magdalenian III layer, the thermoclastic 
éboulis begin to occur again, but are not numerous 
(Bordes 1958b: 244), and they only re-appear in high 
frequency in the uppermost part of the Magdalenian V 
level at this locality (Couche K; cf. Peyrony 1939: 56) 
and at the adjacent site of Laugerie-Basse. Therefore, 
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it seems reasonably clear that during the Middle and 
Upper Solutrean and the first two phases of the Mag- 
dalenian, the climate—although cold—was somewhat 
less sub-arctic in character than it had been previously. 
Indeed it seems very likely that during the major por- 
tion of the time-span covered by the Solutrean stations 
in the Dordogne, cold boreal conditions prevailed 
characteristic of a relatively dry climate of continental 
type with fairly short summer seasons separated by long 
winters. Such conditions are clearly indicated by the 
evidence of the fauna recovered from these Solutrean 
sites, which represents a typical Late-Glacial assem- 
blage: remains of Reindeer occur in highest frequency, 
followed by Horse. Bones of Mammoth, Woolly Rhi- 
noceros, Wild Ox, Bison, Ibex, Chamois, Stag, Wild 
Boar, etc., are also reported in small quantities. On the 
other hand, a detailed study of the faunal materials 
(especially the rodents and birds) from the Abri 
Lachaud, near Terrasson (Dordogne), supports the 
view that a slight amelioration of the climate, accom- 
panied by an extension of the forests, was already under 
way during Upper Solutrean times and that this situa- 
tion prevailed until the end of the Magdalenian II 
occupation (Bouchud 1952a). Although not a single 
locality in France referable either to the Middle-Upper 
Solutrean or to the Lower Magdalenian ranges of time 
has ever been dated by the C-14 method, it is tentatively 
suggested that this relatively mild interval represents 
a climatic response to the retreat of the North European 
ice-sheet from the Frankfurt to the Pomeranian 
moraines—a view which, within certain limits at least, 
is in good general agreement with the radiocarbon 
evidence for the age of the Middle Magdalenian. The 
data bearing on this subject, based on measurements 
of samples from four sites—two in France and two in 
Spain—are given below. 


LA GARENNE 
La Garenne, near Saint-Marcel (Indre). In 1951, Libby 
(1951: 291-92; 1955: 85-86) ran a series of measurements 
on samples collected by Allain (1953: 293-94) in and around 
a large hearth that was buried under a huge fall of rock 
consisting of blocks up to 2.00 meters in diameter. The 
hearth was approximately 60 centimeters long and 10 centi- 
meters thick at the center. The results are as follows: 
C-577: 1500 grams of burned bone from which sufficient 
organic material was obtained by acid dissolution 
Gn tid UGE? 2426s Sh ss aeseanes 11,109 +480 yrs. 
(9.159 B.c.) 


C-578: Same, except that it consisted of ashy material 
mixed with sand, charcoal, and burned bones. ..... 

POPPE Ee oe ree ee eee 15,847 1,200 yrs. 

(13,897 B.c.) 

C-579: Same as C—577 and C-—578, except that the material 


was found outside the hearth but in the same hori- 
zon. The material consisted of burned bones....... 
12,986 +560 vrs. 

(11,036 B.c.) 


Comment. It can be seen that the figures for burned bone 
samples are lower than in the case of the ashy material 
mixed with charcoal. But one cannot accept the fairly plausi- 
ble dates of 13,897 B.c. (1,200 years) and 11,036 B.c. (560 


years) for this hearth and reject the other figure. This is 
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an excellent illustration of the kind of problem with which 
the archaeologist is constantly faced—inconclusive results 
from one set of samples, while it may take him several years 
of excavating to bring to light suitable new material for 
use in connection with running check measurements. 

In an effort to solve the problem of the age of the Middle 
Magdalenian occupation at La Garenne, a large sample of 
burned bone was collected several years later by Allain (1957; 
with Descouts, 1957) in a new hearth (Foyer II) found in an 
extension of the cave that is separated from the main part 
by a rock sill. The conditions for preserving perishable mate- 
rials were believed to be much better here than in the main 
cave, where, as stated above, the occupation layer is over- 
lain by a thick rock-fall. The result has been published by 
Olson and Broecker (1959: 23) and is anything but satis- 
factory; it is given below: 


L-399D: Residue after removal of humic acid and bone 
CPUSMANE M255 o's eidwige's spores Glee 9,500 +500 yrs. 
(7,550 B.c.) 
Comment. Sample portions treated in several ways for 
dating—bone carbonate: 9,580 +200 years, and untreated 
sample of burned bone: 9,150 +230 years—are in good agree- 
ment with the above figure. In this connection, one should 
point out that the original date announced for the residue 
fraction of sample L-399D, which was 14,200 B.p. +500 years 
(ca. 12,200 B.c.), falls squarely in the middle of the range of 
at least two of Libby’s figures (C-578 and C-—579). However, 
after a re-run on this same sample component, Olson and 
Broecker (1959: 28, note) decided to change the date. If the 
true age of L-399D proves to be 9,500 B.p. +500 years, then 
this hearth must represent an Early Mesolithic intrusion into 
this otherwise Middle Magdalenian occupation layer, a possi- 
bility which is considered to be very unlikely. 


ABRI DU ROC-AUX-SORCIERS...... GRO-1903: 13,920 +80 yrs. 

(11,970 B.c.) 

Abri du Roc-aux-Sorciers, Angles-sur-l’Anglin (Vienne). 

Sample of charcoal and ash from Middle Magdalenian oc- 

cupation layer (Garrod and De Saint-Mathurin 1949, 1950; 
De Saint-Mathurin and Garrod 1951). 


Comment. The writer is grateful to H. de Waard of 
Groningen for the above figure, which is unpublished and 
which falls at the extreme upper limit of the range for the 
Middle Magdalenian as nearly as can be determined on the 
basis of the available data. 


The C-14 laboratory at the University of Michigan 
has recently run measurements of Magdalenian III 
samples from two sites, both near Santander, in North- 
ern Spain. The writer wishes to thank James B. Griffin 
for the information (in litt., 20.11.59), which is sum- 
marized below: 


AGTAMIRA. 6.560 oie sww sissies saga CRESB EOS 19,000 22700 yrs. 
(13,540 B.c.) 
Altamira, Santillana del Mar, 30 kilometers west of San- 
tander, Northern Spain (Breuil and Obermaier 1935: 157- 
98). Sample collected by J.B. Griffin of the University of 
Michigan (U.S.A.) and J. Gonzalez Echegaray of Santander, 
in the Magdalenian III midden deposits on the left inside 
the entrance of this famous cave. 


CATER DEE TIVO 5 5 ss id'ss so 5 os Sec gists M-830: 15,300 +700 yrs. 

(13,340 B.c.) 

Cueva del Juyo, 7 kilometers from Santander and 4 kilo- 

meters from the coast of Northern Spain. According to the 

excavators, Janssens and Gonzalez Echegaray (1958: 97), this 

site may be attributed to the typical Magdalenian III of the 
Cantabrian coastal region. 
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Comment. As a result of these measurements—i.e., Altamira 
and El Juyo—we may conclude that approximately 13,400 B.c. 
is fairly close to the date for the Magdalenian III develop 
ment in Northern Spain. The above figures will be published 
shortly (1960) by Crane and Griffin. 


The climatic conditions which prevailed in the Dor- 
dogne region of Southwestern France during Magda- 
lenian IV, V, and VI times are clearly reflected in the 
stratigraphic successions of the large La Madeleine 
rock shelter (Capitan and Peyrony 1928: 15-19; Pey- 
rony 1939: 56-57) and the nearby Abri Villepin (Pey- 
rony 1936), both in the Commune de Tursac (Dor- 
dogne). Indeed, as De Sonneville-Bordes (1956: 377) has 
recently observed, these two sites provide one of the 
best sequences covering the terminal portion of the 
Upper Palaeolithic which exists anywhere in Western 
Europe. At La Madeleine, which is at an elevation of 
only a few meters above the level of the present flood- 
plain of the Vézére River, the horizon with the primi- 
tive types of barbed bone points, and the lower division 
of the one which yields bone points with a single row 
of barbs (Magdalenian IV and Va; compare Breuil 
1937: 44-56, 1954b: 61; Breuil and De Saint-Périer 
1927: 3-5; Breuil and Lantier 1959: 185-89), consist 
mainly of sands laid down by stream action (sables 
d’inondation), indicating that the site was frequently 
subjected to flooding by the waters of the Vézere during 
the time of these occupations. These same floods prac- 
tically filled with water-laid sands a nearby Upper 
Magdalenian and Aczilian rock-shelter site, the Bout- 
du-Monde, in the Commune des Eyzies and just down- 
stream from La Madeleine (Peyrony 1947: 182-83). 
Presumably these inundations were caused by the melt- 
ing of snow and ice in the adjacent highlands during 
an interval of temperate conditions. ‘The fauna in this 
horizon at La Madeleine consists of a predominance 
of Reindeer, together with a rather high frequence of 
Horse. On the other hand, in the upper portion of 
the level with unilaterally barbed bone points and the 
first half of that with bone points with two rows of 
barbs (Breuil’s Magdalenian Vb and VIa), the deposits 
are composed mainly of loosely-compacted, small 
éboulis secs, with no trace whatsoever of water-laid 
sand. The fauna includes an abundance of Reindeer, 
while Horse remains are rarer here than in the under- 
lying horizon, and they are associated with bones of 
Chamois, the Pika or Tailless Hare (Lagomys), and the 
Snow Partridge, indicating that intensively cold con- 
ditions had set in. Now it was that the maximum distri- 
bution of the Reindeer was attained, great herds hav- 
ing roamed for the first time south of the Pyrenees into 
the Cantabrian region of Spain, and even to the Med- 
iterranean coast near Narbonne.® Other sites in West- 
ern Europe have furnished comparable data, and there- 
fore it is assumed that this final return of sub-arctic 
conditions in the Dordogne region should be synchro- 
nized with the temporary halt of the retreating North 
European ice-sheets at the Langeland—Samland 

® On the basis of the data from the Belgian localities, Tavernier 
and De Heinzelin (1957: 307-308) have recently stated that the 
last cycle of intense cold occurred during Middle Magdalenian 
times. Furthermore, they suggest that the Upper Magdalenian 
is more or less contemporary with the beginning of the Allerdéd 
Oscillation, a view which is somewhat at variance with the data 
from the Southwestern French localities discussed in this paper. 
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moraines when the Oldest Dryas solifluction levels of 
paleobotanical Zone la were accumulated on the North 
European Plain. It is believed that this interval had 
come to a close by approximately 11,500 B.c., which 
marks the beginning of the Bdélling Oscillation (paleo- 
botanical Zone Ib). As stated on page 363, this latter 
event occurred in the early portion of the Gotiglacial 
Retreat in Fennoscandia. Such a correlation would in 
fact be in accord with the implications of the La Made- 
leine and Abri Villepin stratigraphy. At the former 
site, in the uppermost level with bilaterally barbed 
bone points of Magdalenian VIb type, the fauna be- 
comes considerably more temperate: the Reindeer and 
the Horse are less abundant, while such forest forms 
as the Red Deer and the Wild Boar appear. 

This evidence for the setting in of temperate condi- 
tions at the very end of the Magdalenian is further 
attested at the Abri V illepin, where the Magdalenian 
Via occurs in a water-laid deposit of clayey sand and is 
associated with an abundance of Reindeer. In the 
overlying Magdalenian VIb level the frequency of 
Reindeer diminishes, while that of Red Deer increases. 
Finally, just above a thin flood-water deposit that is 
archaeologically sterile, there is an Azilian horizon in 
which the Reindeer has practically disappeared, the 
frequency of Horse has considerably diminished, and 
the Red Deer shows a marked increase. 

This sequence, established by Peyrony for the Péri- 
gord, is very similar in all essential respects to what 
Guillien (1943, 1944, 1947) has demonstrated for the 
Charente. Following an episode characterized by the 
accumulation of huge blocks fallen from the vaults 
(possibly indicative of movements of seismic origin) at 
various sites in the Dordogne and the Gironde 
(Laugerie-Haute, Jean-Blanc, Saint-Cirg, Les Grands 
Rochers, Saint-Germain-la-Riviére) at the very end of 
Magdalenian III times,'® the climate became tempo- 
rarily milder during the Magdalenian IV and Va 
Stages. These conditions in turn gave way to the onset 
of intense cold during the Magdalenian Vb and Vla 
intervals, and, as Bordes (1958a: 166) has observed, it 
was not until during Magdalenian VIb and continuing 
into the Azilian that one notes the beginning of a tem- 
perate climate with the establishment in Southwestern 
France of definitely Post-Glacial conditions. On this 
basis, it seems quite likely that the Magdalenian VIb 
and part at least of the Early Azilian developments took 
place during the time of the Belling Oscillation and 
accordingly date from the middle of the twelfth to the 
middle of the eleventh millenia B.c. Thus far one site 
only in Western Europe covering this range of time has 
been dated by the radiocarbon method; the salient facts 
are summarized below. 


GROTTE DE LA VACHI 

Grotte de la Vache, near ‘Tarascon-sur-Ari¢ge, Commune 
d’Alliat (Ariége). Samples of charcoal and ash collected by 
Romain Robert from several different horizons in the de- 
posits have been measured by the Lamont and Groningen 
laboratories. Only preliminary reports on this important 
site have thus far been published, which include papers by 
Robert (1951, 1953), Malvesin-Fabre, Nougier, and Robert 


Tt is possible that this interval of increased thermoclastic 
activity (sce page 369) should be correlated with the temporary 
halt of the ice at the Pomeranian moraines of Northern Germany. 
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(1951), Breuil and Robert (1951), and Nougier and Robert 


(1956). The following three dates have been determined: 
L-336C: 


Charcoal and ash from Couche 2: 10-centimeter 
to 20-centimeter horizon (Broecker and Kulp 
ISTO ISG ac cca cdenasegas 11,650 +200 yrs. 

(9,700 B.c.) 
GRO-2025: Charcoal and ash from Couche 2 ............ 
dele diwn@ere dayelee wee awnee eae se 12,540 +105 yrs. 

(10,590 B.c.) 
GRO-2026: Charcoal and ash from Couche 4 ............ 
alii Se al eceee CS a eee ere 12,850 +60 yrs. 


(10,900 B.c.) 
Comment. The writer is grateful to Robert for the informa- 
tion (in litt., 23.2.60) on the results of the two Groningen 
measurements. In comparison with these, the Lamont date 
appears to be approximately 1,000 years too young. 


Before terminating this paper, one additional radio- 
carbon-dated Upper Palaeolithic locality in France— 
the famous Grotte de Lascaux, near Montignac (Dor- 
dogne)—should be considered. This cave, one of the 
most important single Upper Palaeolithic art sites ever 
discovered, was found in 1940 (cf. Movius 1951; also 
Laming 1959, for additional information). The Lascaux 
sample, which has the distinction of having been the 
first one from a Palaeolithic site in the Old World to be 
submitted for C-14 dating, was recovered in 1949 by 
the Abbé H. Breuil and Séverin Blanc. It consisted of 
charcoal that has been identified by Barghoorn (with 
Movius, 1951) as Abies, probably the European Silver 
Fir (A. pectinata), and was collected during the course 
of excavations in the pit, or lower fissure, in the north- 
western portion of the cave. The material was associ- 
ated with some very badly preserved bones of Red Deer, 

few nondescript flint implements, one long javelin 
point of Deer antler and a large number of medium- 
size limestone slabs that had been collected during pre- 
historic times on the surface of the adjacent plateau and 
brought into the cave. These slabs are more or less flat, 
and they had been carefully selected because of their 
naturally concave upper surfaces. These exhibit traces 
of carbon in each case; apparently they were originally 
brought to the cave for use as crude lamps. The date, 
announced in 1950 by Libby, then of the University of 
Chicago (Arnold and Libby 1951: 112; Libby 1955: 85) 
is as follows: 


C-—406: Charcoal from the Grotte de Lascaux............. 
RE TE eee ee ee 15,516 +900 yrs. 
(13,566 B.c.) 


Comment. Many authorities believe that from a stylistic 
point of view the majority of the Lascaux paintings are 
Upper Périgordian in date—Phase 2 in the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic art sequence of Western Europe—while others main- 
tain that many of the works of art in question are of Middle 
Magdalenian age (compare Blanc 1953; Breuil 1954a), as 
discussed in detail by Mlle. Laming in Chapter 2 of her re- 
cent book (Laming 1959). However this may be, the above 
date is perhaps as much as 5,500 years too young for the 
Upper Périgordian, while, since it is in good agreement 
with the age of the Middle Magdalenian, probably should 
be accepted as proof that the cave was still in use at that 
time. Indeed, the possibility that this charcoal is of Mag- 
dalenian age accords with the evidence of the paintings in 
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the pit, or lower fissure, near which it was collected. But 
even evidence of this nature is at best indirect and cannot 
be accepted as providing a conclusive solution to the prob- 
lem of the age of the paintings themselves. In this connec- 
tion, one would be in a far stronger position if an engraved 
art object exhibiting either the style of the Upper Péri- 
gordian, on the one hand, or of the Middle Magdalenian, 
on the other, should be found in the lamp-and-charcoal- 
bearing horizon. Otherwise it is difficult to understand how 
Libby’s date can ever be correlated even indirectly with any 
single group of the magnificent and very important Lascaux 
murals. 


Originally it was believed that the entrance to the 
Grotte de Lascaux had been completely sealed off from 
the outside world since late Fourth Glacial times, but 
this assumption was not confirmed by the C-14 dates 
announced several years ago by De Vries and Water- 
bolk (1958: 1553), which indicate that the site was still 
inhabited as late as Mesolithic times. The figures are: 


GRO-1514: Sample B—charcoal collected by the Abbé A. 
Glory of Strasbourg in association with the 
“palettes de couleurs” found in the passage. ... 

debe a cinhtond pee alata ee la ead chia amet es 8,060 +75 yrs. 

(6,110 B.c.) 

Sample B—charcoal collected by the Abbé Glory 
in a hydrocalcite layer on top of a human femur 
found at the entrance to the cave ............ 
ean tants so gaPe laces b os Wastin G Atrs  adeteere 8,270 +100 yrs. 
(6,320 B.c.) 


GRO-1182: 


Comment. Certainly these two dates have no relation to 
the Upper Palaeolithic paintings. However, they agree with 
the recent findings of leaf impressions of Corylus and Quer- 
cus in Layer C of the cave, as De Vries has pointed out. 


In retrospect, one admits without hesitation that the 
ten radiocarbon measurements thus far determined for 
demonstrably Middle (seven) and Upper (three) Mag- 
dalenian sites in France and Northern Spain, exclud- 
ing Lascaux, are not all in agreement with the geologi- 
cal and paleontological dating evidence. Nevertheless, 
there are certain groupings which seem to be signifi- 
cant, suggesting that, on the whole, the Middle Magda- 
lenian roughly covers the span ca. 14,000 B.c. to ca. 
12,000 B.c., while it is very probable that the Upper 
Magdalenian had drawn to a close some time before 
approximately 10,500 B.c., the end of the Bélling Oscil- 
lation (= Early Gotiglacial), when it was already giving 
way to the Early Azilian development. On this basis 
the Magdalenian III Stage in France appears to be very 
close to the same age as the Hamburgian I (Meiendorf: 
ca. 13,800 B.c.) and II (Poggenwisch: ca. 13,200 B.c.) 
Stages of Northwestern Germany (see page 363 for sum- 
mary), as Rust (1951b: 49, Abb. 1) originally suggested. 
The dates for the French and Spanish localities are 
given in Figure 2, while the writer’s present views con- 
cerning the over-all correlation of the late Upper Pa- 
laeolithic succession in the Dordogne within the frame- 
work of the Middle-Late Wiirm sequence in Northern 
Europe are set forth in Figure 3. ‘The limits of error 
inherent in this scheme will of course be narrowed as 
additional adequate and well-documented samples 
from clearly-stratified localities become available for 
radiocarbon measurement. 


Fic. 2. Radiocarbon dates for Magdalenian sites in 
France and Spain. 
































DATES| NORTHERN SPAIN SOUTHERN FRANCE |CENT-WEST FRANCE N.W. GERMANY 
B.C. (CANTABRIA) (ARIEGE) (VIENNE- INDRE) (HAMBURG REGION) 
7500 - e LA GARENNE 
es (L-399 D: 7,550+ 500) 

8,500 - 

9,000 42 e LA GARENNE 

9500 4 - (C- 577: 9,1594 480) 
3 © LA VACHE (L-336C¢: 

10,000 4 9,700 + 200) 

10,500+5 ° 

Z ba VACHE (GRO-2025; 
11,0004 3 * 10,590+105) | e LA GARENNE 
o (GRO-2026:| (C-579:11,076+560) 

11,500 - 10,900 460) 

12,000 5 ¢ ANGLES (GRo-1903: 

12.500- 11,9704 80) 

10097) EL JUYO (w-830: e POGGENWISCH 

13,5004 e 15,5402700) (W-93: 13,200 + 800) 
ALTAMIRA (m-829: ’ 

- LA GARENNE e MEIENDORF 

ia ial (C-578:13,897+1,200)| (W-!72 :13,800+ 800) 
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Fic. 3. The late Upper Palaeolithic succession in the 
Dordogne within the framework of the Middle/Late 
Wiirm sequence in Northern Europe. 
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The evidence from the Dordogne sites summarized 
in this paper does not support Gross’ (1954: 196-97) 
suggestion that the Magdalenian VIb development be- 
gan during Oldest Dryas (paleobotanical Zone Ia) times 
and persisted throughout the time of the Alleréd Oscil- 
lation. On this basis, Gross assigns the Early Mesolithic 
Azilian culture to the Upper Dryas (Zone III) interval, 
although, as stated above, it appears in Southwestern 
France at least 1,000 years earlier. In this connection, it 
seems apparent to the present writer that a new detailed 
study should be made of the South German localities 
assigned to the Upper Magdalenian (see Gross 1951, 
1954, 1955, and Schwabedissen 1951, 1954, 1957, for 
references). As Schwabedissen (1957) has pointed out, 
it would certainly be interesting to have C-14 dates for 
the Early Azilian for comparison, and to provide a 
basis for establishing the relationship between the late 
Upper Palaeolithic and Earliest Mesolithic cultures of 
France and the Federmesser Cultures (Rissen, Wehlen, 
and Tjonger Groups) of the North European Plain. 
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It will be noted that the correlations set forth in this 
paper are at considerable variance with those proposed 
by Zeuner (1953; 1959: 339-44). Indeed Zeuner claims 
that the Middle Magdalenian sites in South Germany 
are in direct association with terrace deposits which he 
considers to be of Wiirm II (i.e., Middle Wurm) age. 
However, this correlation is not convincingly demon- 
strated, and this seems to be partly due to the fact that 
Zeuner’s concept of the Wiirm subdivisions differs 
somewhat from those accepted by other workers. In 
any Case, as stated on page 369, at the late Upper Pa- 
laeolithic site of La Colombiére, situated in the South- 
ern Jura near Poncin in the Ain Valley, approximately 
midway between Lyon and Geneva, Judson and the 
present writer (Movius and Judson 1956) found in 1948 
a Final Périgordian (? Périgordian VI) occupation in 
direct association with a glacial terrace that would 
appear to be of comparable age with the deposits as- 
signed by Zeuner to the Middle Wiirm (Wiirm II) 
Stage in South Germany. But resting directly on the 
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surface of this same 23-meter terrace of the Ain River 
at La Colombiére, a very typical Middle Magdalenian 
occupation has been reported by previous workers. 
Numerous other sites of the same age occur in this 
section of Eastern France, and many of them actually 
lie within the area that had been previously overlain 
by ice during much of the time interval which one is 
inclined to correlate with the main phase of the Middle 
Wiirm Stage on the basis of the existing data. For this 
reason it seems apparent that, although the bulk of the 
deposits constituting the South German terrace for- 
mations which Zeuner has described may well be of 
Middle Wiirm age, it does not necessarily follow that 
the overlying Middle Magdalenian occupations are of 
comparable antiquity. In fact, only if one proceeds 
on the basis that this is not true, can the evidence from 
the nearby sites in Eastern France be explained. In any 
case, the age of the Magdalenian in this area cannot 
be at significant variance with its implied age in the 
Dordogne. The great trouble is that wherever one 
turns, the confusions and apparent contradictions one 
encounters are legion. For this reason it is hoped that 
in the not too distant future the radioactive-carbon 
method will provide us with some clearly fixed and re- 
liably-dated horizons in Western Europe to serve as 
fixed time markers for working out the Late Glacial-— 
Upper Palaeolithic sequence. 


II. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is apparent that our situation would be infinitely 
more satisfactory if we had dozens of reliable, radio- 
carbon-dated samples at hand from the very prolific 
Upper Palaeolithic sites in Western Europe. Using the 
information that is available, mainly from certain sta- 
tions in Southwestern France, and making what appear 
to be legitimate climatic correlations with the well- 
established Fourth Glacial sequence of Northern and 
Central Europe, as set forth in Part I of this paper and 
summarized in the table (Fig. 1), it now seems likely 
that: 


(a) The Mousterian Complex lasted for a considerable 
length of time after the peak of the Early Wiirm 
had been attained, and apparently it persisted well 
into the interstadial (G6ttweig) separating the 
Early and Middle Wiirm stages, which at the latest 
began approximately 42,000 years ago (ca. 40,000 
B.C. ); 

(b) The earliest Upper Palaeolithic (Périgordian | 
followed by “Aurignacian 0”) appears in the Dor- 
dogne region during the time of the Géttweig In- 
terstadial, which lasted from at least 40,000 to ca. 
29,000 B.c.; 

(c) The full Aurignacian (Stage I) development be- 
gan during the severe cold of the early phase of the 
Middle Wiirm Stage (? —Stettin) afte approxi- 
mately 29,000 B.c.; 

(d) During the time of the Aurignacian IT of the Dor- 
dogne there was a temporary climatic ameliora- 
tion; as yet it is not known if this is in any way 
connected with the relatively short and weak Pau- 
dorf Oscillation (perhaps 2,000 years duration) 
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when the Périgordian III is found in the loess re- 
gions of the north of France; 

(e) The Aurignacian III and IV occupations may pos- 
sibly be of post-Paudorf age, but their chrono- 
logical position with respect to the early portion 
of the main phase of the Middle Wiirm has never 
been established; 

(f) The Périgordian IV (Gravettian) dates from ca. 
22,000 B.c. before the maximum of the Middle 
Wiirm had been attained, but no radiocarbon 
dates for either of the ensuing Périgordian V or VI 
Stages have yet been determined; 

(g) For the Proto-Magdalenian, which follows the 
Périgordian VI, there is a firmly established C-14 
date of 18,250 B.c. based on seven consistent meas- 
urements; apparently this development is roughly 
contemporary with the time of the maximum ad- 
vance of the Middle Wiirm Ice represented by the 
Brandenburg moraines of Northern Germany; 

(i) During the Aurignacian V, as well as the Lower 
and Middle Solutrean horizons (which directly 
overlie the Proto-Magdalenian), the cold dry con- 
ditions of the main phase of the Middle Wiirm 
persisted ; 

(‘) ‘The temperate conditions that prevailed during 
the Upper Solutrean and the Magdalenian I—II 
occupations of the Dordogne, which are indicated 
by the pedological evidence and the fauna, sug- 
gest a climatic response to the retreat of the North 
European ice-sheet from the Frankfurt to the 
Pomeranian moraines, the latter dating from ap- 
proximately 14,000 B.c. on the basis of the varve 
chronology and indirect C-14 evidence; 

(j) ‘The cold interval represented by the halt of the 
ice registered by the Pomeranian moraines seems 
to correspond in time with the Magdalenian III 
development, but the evidence for this correla- 
tion is by no means conclusive; 

(k) During the relatively temperate time-span of the 
Daniglacial Retreat the Magdalenian IV and Va 
sites in the Dordogne were apparently occupied; 

(l) The Magdalenian Vb and Vila cover an interval 
of intense cold (Oldest Dryas; Zone Ia), cor- 
responding to the temporary re-advance of the 
Fennoscandian ice-sheet at the Langeland—Sam- 
land moraines; the Magdalenian VIb develop- 
ment took place during the Bélling Oscillation, 
an early stage in the Gotiglacial Retreat, ca. 11,500 
to 10,500 B.c.; 

(m) Although C-14 dates are lacking, the Early Meso- 
lithic (Azilian) of this region apparently dates 
from the end of the Bolling Oscillation and from 
the short immediately pre-Allergd cold interval 
when the Older Dryas beds (paleobotanical Zone 
Ic) were accumulated in Northern Europe. 


y 


The post-Gottweig portion of the sequence is clearly 
marked by two intervals of maximum cold conditions 
(Aurignacian I and Magdalenian Vb-Vla), and one 
phase (Proto-Magdalenian) when an intensely severe, 
sub-arctic climate prevailed. At present, however, it 
must be admitted that there is no basis for even specu- 
lating on when, during the over-12,000-years-long and 
generally cold to boreal climatic interval represented 
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by the Géttweig Interstadial, the earliest Upper-Palaeo- 
lithic (Périgordian I followed by “Aurignacian 0”) 
manifestations appeared in Western Europe. Certainly 
before the end of this episode the development of 
Upper Palaeolithic culture was well under way in the 
Dordogne region of Southwestern France. The exist- 
ing data suggest that something of the order of 3,000 
or 4,000 years should be allowed for the Aurignacian 
I and II settlements, and perhaps 1,000 years or even 
less for the Aurignacian HI and IV, while apparently 
the very much later surviving Final Aurignacian (V) 
covers an even briefer period. The Upper Périgordian 
(Stages [V-V1) developments, which intervene between 
the Aurignacian III-IV and the Proto-Magdalenian, 
took place during an interval perhaps as much as 4,000 
years long. The time-span covered by the apparently 
intrusive Proto-Magdalenian, which appeared in the 
Dordogne ca. 18,000 B.c., is unknown. The entire Solu- 
trean development took place during a comparatively 
brief period of time, perhaps only 2,500 or at most 
3,000 years long, between the end of the Aurignacian V 
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and the beginning of the Magdalenian. However, when 
more radiocarbon dates are available for sites in this 
range of time, the guess date of ca. 15,500 B.c. for the 
earliest appearance of Magdalenian I doubtless will 
have to be revised somewhat. Consistent with the radio- 
carbon, geological, and paleontological evidence sum- 
marized in this paper and set forth in Figures 2 and 3, 
it seems likely that the entire Magdalenian develop- 
ment took place during an interval less than 5,000 years 
long. None of this comes as a surprise, but it certainly 
emphasizes the magnitude of the acceleration in rate 
of cultural development that occurred during the Up- 
per Palaeolithic. Although more C-14 controls are ur- 
gently needed, at least it is in some measure satisfactory 
to have some factual indication, however tentative and 
fragmentary, that the chronology advocated herein is 
probably reasonably accurate. Future radiocarbon dat- 
ing will test and correct the possible errors in this 
tentative scheme. 





’ 
Comments 


By Martin ALMAGRO 


Movius has cited for the Cantabrian 
Magdalenian III level of the Altamira 
Cave the date of 15,500 +700 years, ob- 
tained on a sample of carbon. I might 
just point out that another date for the 
same level of the same site, ascertained 
by the same laboratory but on a sample 


of marine shells, was 13,900 +700 years. 


By A. C. BLANc® 


Movius’ paper furnishes a most useful 
and striking picture of the substantial 
progress made by Paleolithic archaeol- 
ogy in the last decade through the ap- 
plication of the radiocarbon method 
to the absolute dating of sites and 
cultures. I would like to offer just a 
few comments. 

1. | would propose dropping the use 
of the term “Fourth Glacial” for the 
Wirm/Weichsel. It certainly is the 
Fourth Glacial following the classical 
sequence established by Penck and 
Brickner (1909), but we know by now, 
from evidence collected in the Nether- 
lands, in Northern Germany, in the 
Alps, in Central Italy, in West Siberia, 
and also in North America (if we take 
into account the “Sierran Glaciation,” 
dated by the Potassium-Argon method 
at older than ca. 900,000 years) that the 
“First Glaciation” of Penck and Briick- 
ner’s sequence (Giinz) was preceded by 
an older major cold period (Donau) 
(Evernden, Curtis, and Kistler 1957). 
The Wiirm/Weichsel Glaciation ap- 
pears to be, as far as we know, the fifth 
major cold phase of the Pleistocene, 
each of the five major glaciations being 
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liable to further subdivision. To avoid 
confusion, I would therefore prefer the 
use of the term “Last Glaciation” or 
“Last Glacial” for the Wiirm/Weichsel. 

2. I may mention a dating obtained 
by HI. De Vries from an “Early Wiirm 
I” log collected in a peat layer of the 
Mussolini Canal in the Pontine Plain 
(Italy), which layer is superposed on a 
Tyrrhenian II fossil beach with Strom- 
bus bubonius, and containing a 
Mousterian industry on pebbles (Pon- 
tinian) and an associated fauna with 
Elephas antiquus. The date compares 
with the “oldest radiocarbon date thus 
far determined for an Old World 
sample,’’ also obtained by De Vries 
(GRO-1397), on the sample Amers- 
foort XII, attributed to “an Early 
Wiirm oscillation separated from the 
Last (Riss/Wirm) Interglacial by a cold 
period.” 

The first dating of the Mussolini 
Canal log was obtained through the 
normal radiocarbon method (GRO- 
1353), and the result was: older than 
55,000 years (Blanc, De Vries, and Fol- 
lieri 1957). De Vries then tried to apply 
the “enrichment method,” and in a let- 
ter dated August 7, 1959, he communi- 
cated a provisional result: “The wood 
from the Canale Mussolini is approxi- 
mately 59,000. In 14 days we will have 
the final result. There was some delay 
in Amsterdam!” I never received any 
news of the definite result. 

I feel it is useful to underline the sim- 
ilarity in the results of dating the Early 
Wiirm I samples from Amersfoort XII 
(Netherlands) and the Canale Mus- 
solini (Central Italy), obtained as they 
were from such different geographic 
areas. These results represent a success- 
ful check on the relative dating of the 


two sites which had been determined 
previously on a_ stratigraphic and 
paleontologic basis. 

I might also mention that it is the 
Mussolini Canal site in the Pontine 
Plain, Italy (ca. —59,000 years), and 
not Lebenstedt, Germany (—48,300 
+2,000 years), as Movius states, which 
is “the oldest archaeological site in the 
Old World to be dated by the radio- 
carbon method.” 

3. In his footnote 8, Movius accepts 
the conclusions of Mme. de Sonneville- 
Bordes—reafirmed in her beautiful 
work, Le Paléolithique supérieur en 
Périgord—on the necessity of abolish- 
ing the term “Périgordian II,” which 
was proposed by D. Peyrony, and of sub- 
stituting for it the term “Aurignacian 
0.” In my opinion the problem is still 
open, perhaps because it has not yet 
been approached from the right angle. 
It is difficult for anyone who bears in 
mind what a careful digger the Abbé J. 
Bouyssonie is to admit that the co- 
existence in the Bos del Ser site (near 
Brive, Corréze) of “Chatelperron 
points” and “lamelles Dufour” is the 
result of a mixture, during the digging, 
of two (unrecognized) distinct levels 
(De Sonneville-Bordes 1960). I visited 
the site with Bouyssonie: he very posi- 
tively stated that there is only one 
archaeological level, and I trust his 
word. 

Now we have a site confirming the 
validity of the Bos del Ser assemblage 
of types. This is the Riparo Mocchi in 
Grimaldi (Italy), where the Upper 
Paleolithic sequence starts with an 
horizon containing a lot of “lamelles 
Dufour” and at least one very typical 
“Chatelperron point.” Having dug this 
site myself with the assistance of L. 
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Cardini, I am certain there has been no 
mixture of distinct levels. The digging 
was carried out in “cuts” of 10 cm. 
thickness; the statistical analysis of each 
cut, now under way, may reveal finer 
cultural distinctions, but the coexist- 
ence of the “Chatelperron point” with 
“Jamelles Dufour” in the same cut is 
quite certain. 

It would be extremely instructive to 
examine typologically and statistically 
the assemblage of artifacts discovered by 
Strobl and Obermaier (1909) in the 
most important site of Hundsteig at 
Krems (Lower Austria). I had seen the 
archaeological material in the Krems 
Museum in 1936, and had been struck 
by the mixture of “‘lamelles 4 retouches 
semi-abruptes” (=lamelles Dufour) and 
typical Aurignacian types. I raised the 
point with Obermaier, who stated, 
“One easily gets the impression that at 
Hundsteig there were two distinct cul- 
tural layers, mixed by careless digging. 
But I have witnessed that there is just 
one homogeneous archaeological hori- 
zon, containing both the retouched 
bladelets and the typical Aurignacian 
artifacts.” 

My feeling is that it is equally arbi- 
trary to call these assemblages “Aurig- 
nacian” or “Périgordian,” since they 
contain a mixture of the artifacts most 
typical of the two cultures. We may be 
dealing with a typical example of “orig- 
inal polymorphism” of an early phase 
of the Upper Paleolithic, in which the 
two cultures (Aurignacian and Péri- 
gordian) had not yet segregated and dif- 
ferentiated. This segregation and dif- 
ferentiation appears later, when the 
“Middle” or “Typical Aurignacian” 
and the “Upper Périgordian” clearly 
manifest their typological distinctness. 
But such distinctness may well have 
been acquired through the diverging 
specialization of the two cultures, and 
does not appear to have been a “primi- 
tive character.” In fact, the levels in 
which this mixture of types is apparent 
are generally older than the ones which 
are typologically distinct. And where 
the mixtures persist, we may well have 
to do with the typical phenomenon of 
a survival of “original polymorphism,” 
which is the rule in “genetic centers” 
(Blanc 1940a, 1942-43, 1946, 1957). 

G. Laplace, in a still unpublished 
work pursuing this theoretical trend, 
has applied to these basal levels of the 
European Upper Paleolithic the term 
“synthetotype of the Upper Paleo- 
lithic,” from the similar term created by 
Crusafont Paird and Truyols Santonja 
(1956) for the early fissiped carnivores, 
which show a mixture of morphologic 
characters that are distinct in later 
genera and species. The recognition of 
the primitivity of original polymorph- 
isms implies an epistemologic subver- 
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sion which requires a certain effort but 
which is highly clarifying for the com- 
prehension of both biological and cul- 
tural evolution (Blanc 19406, 1960). 

It would be extremely important, in 
this connection, to ascertain the abso- 
lute age of the Hundsteig site (Krems) 
by the radiocarbon method. It could 
easily be done by resuming a limited 
digging at the site, and determining the 
age of the archaeologic layer just by 
treating the fossil humus contained in 
it—a method suggested in 1954 at the 
Symposium on C-14 Dating in Copen- 
hagen (Blanc and Blanc 1955) and 
since applied with excellent results both 
by the C-14 Rome Laboratory (Bella, 
Blanc, Blanc, and Cortesi 1958-59) and 
by HI. De Vries, especially with respect 
to the loess sites of Austria (see Movius’ 
“References Cited”). The Riparo 
Mocchi at Grimaldi has yielded a con- 
siderable quantity of charred bones, 
from practically all the archaeologic 
levels, which are going to be dated by 
radiocarbon. Dating of Krems, Grim- 
aldi, and one of the most typical French 
sites containing the “synthetotype of 
the European Upper Paleolithic” (like 
Bos del Ser) would furnish a definite 
clue for judging the amount of retarda- 
tion in the onset of the early Upper 
Paleolithic as between Eastern, Mediter- 
ranean, and Western Europe, a crucial 
problem of prehistory. 


By Francois Borpes* 


Movius has given us a very fine re- 
view of what we know about radio- 
carbon datings of the Upper Palaeo- 
lithic, and a badly needed one. How- 
ever, I beg to state that I disagree with 
him on some points, mainly on the 
general geological and chronological 
sequence of the Last Glacial. 

First, I do not see the advantage of 
using such cumbersome terms as “Early 
Wiirm,” ‘““Middle Wiirm: Early Phase,” 
“Middle Wiirm: Main Phase,” etc. The 
chances of disagreement between scien- 
tists about the meaning of such a term 
as “Middle Wiirm: Main Phase” are 
about the same as if they used “Wiirm 
II1b.” It should be understood once and 
for all that the moraines could well be 
the worst feature on which to build a 
chronology of the Pleistocene, since: 
(1) they usually contain nothing, 
neither artifacts nor fauna, and when 
they do contain some, they are dated by 
them, and not the other way around; 
(2) they have only local value; and (3) 
only the ones that were posterior to 
the greatest extension of the glacier are 
usually preserved, and these do not tell 
us much about the beginning of the 
glacial stage to which they belong. 

Anyway, when a person speaks of 
“Wirm” (or Weichsel) today, he has in 


mind, unless he specifies otherwise, not 
any definite moraine, but the last glaci- 
ation, and I at least find it much more 
convenient to speak of ‘““Wiirm” than of 
“the Last Glaciation.” Within Wiirm, 
it is similarly more convenient to say 
“Wiirm I,” “Wiirm II,” etc., than “Mid- 
dle Wiirm: Early Phase,” “Middle 
Wiirm: Main Phase,” etc. When it 
comes to the older glaciations, the ad- 
vantage of the names becomes over- 
whelming. Just think that for “Giinz” 
one has otherwise to use “ante- 
antepenultimate.” One cannot say 
“First Glaciation,” since there is the 
Donau, and no one knows what, before! 
In French, it is even worse. “Giinz” 
would have to be “l’avant-avant-avant- 
derni¢re glaciation’! That is simply 
not possible. 

This side question apart, I disagree 
on the relative importance of the Wiirm 
interstadials. There is no doubt in my 
mind that a full, bona-fide interstadial 
took place before the Géttweig. Not 
only is this interstadial clearly marked 
in the loesses of Northern France, as 
Commont, Breuil, I, and others have 
conclusively proved, I hope, but it has 
been found moreover in Belgium (see 
Tavernier and De Heinzelin 1957), is 
clearly to be seen also in the caves and 
shelters of South-West France, and 
again in the loesses and shelters of 
South-East France, as has been shown by 
the recent work of Dr. Bonifay and H. 
de Lumley-Woodyear. A. C. Blanc also 
found it in Italy. If the soil on top of 
Loess I is often difficult to find, that is 
not because it was not well developed in 
Northern France, but because it was 
heavily eroded at the beginning of 
Wirm II. This big erosional gap is to 
be found also in several caves 
shelters. 

The Gottweig Interstadial, if we fol- 
low Movius (and I rather agree), is to 
be placed between his Wiirm I and II, 
that is, between Wiirm II and III of 
Northern France. However, in North- 
ern France it is not usually marked by 
much of a soil, and I am rather sur- 
prised to find that such a soil should 
correspond to an interstadial 10,000 
years long, that is, about the same dura- 
tion as the Postglacial. If so, it must 
have been a fairly cold one, with not 
much vegetation. However, in the caves 
and shelters, it is clearly marked, as the 
level in which, as D. Peyrony said, most 
of the Périgordian I is to be found. 

‘The Paudorf Oscillation is another 
matter. In the North of France, I cannot 
see anything representing it except for 
the slight “pebble band” which divides 
my Loess III into two parts (Loesses II 
and III of Movius). That is not much. 
In the South, the only level which could 
be a little less cold, and correspond to 
such an oscillation, would seem to be 


and 
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the Périgordian V* level, that is, the 
Noailles level. And Movius, perhaps 
rightly, does not put this level at the 
time of the Paudorf Oscillation. It has 
been said, on the evidences of fauna, 
that Aurignacian II and III had a less 
cold climate than Aurignacian I. But I 
do not place too much faith in fauna as 
indicators of fine climatic changes. 
Some of the layers of Laugerie-Haute 
and Combe-Grenal in which there is 
the greatest proportion of reindeer, for 
instance, are also the less thermoclastic 
ones. 

On the other hand, I would readily 
see a true interstadial (between my 
Wiirm III and IV) at the level of Mid- 
dle Solutrean, Upper Solutrean, and 
(I-III). In these 
levels, at Laugerie-Haute, there is very 
definitely a change in the nature of the 
sediments, the thermoclastic elements 
becoming relatively rare, and beginning 
to grow numerous again only in Mag- 
dalenian IV. 

Also, Iam not yet sure of the position 
of the Late Magdalenian (VI*) and 
Azilian vis-t-vis the Bolling and Al- 
lerdd. Anyway, in France we have no 
trace of any cold oscillation later than 
the Azilian. It is true that at that time 
South-West France was far away from 
the receding glaciers, and that the col- 
which at Evreux covers the 
(Bordes 1954: 91-99) 
could be a trace of this last cold period. 

I wish to point out also that when I 
described the poor Périgordian assem- 
blage found in the loess near Paris as 
“Périgordian III,” we did not know 
that the Périgordian III was in truth 
Périgordian VI. There can be no doubt 
now that the assemblage taken from this 
must be 


Lower Magdalenian 


luvium 
Epipaleolithic 


loess older than the assem- 


blage from Laugerie. 


By HvuGo Gross 

Part I of Movius’ paper reveals his 
adherence to the relative chronology of 
Soergel, which was based on the se- 
quence of cave sediments and on the 
stratigraphy of the Upper Pleistocene 
loess found in arid regions of Central 
Europe. In these regions, several fossil 
soils register interruptions of the glacial 
climate by milder and more humid 
periods. This chronology was intro- 
duced into Upper Pleistocene archae- 
ology by Breuil and Koslowski (1931- 
34), and was recently vindicated by 
Valoch and Bordes (1957; Bordes 1957). 
As is well known, Soergel’s correlation— 
of the Young Loess horizons overlying 
the Krems fossil soil (equivalent to the 
limon fendillé in France) of 
the Last Interglacial (Riss/Wirm= 
Saale/Weichsel= Kem), with moraines— 
wanted correction. Above all, Soergel’s 
“Wiirm I” is, not Warthe, 
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demonstrably the last stadial of the 
Saale (=Riss) Glaciation (Woldstedt 
1929: 169, 184, 207, 242, 313; and espe- 
cially 1954: 34-48), but Early Wiirm. 
Movius’ “Middle Wiirm” designates 
Soergel’s Wiirm II+ III, whereas Wold- 
stedt’s “Mittelwiirm” (1958) comprises 
Soergel’s Wiirm I/II+ II-III. 

Of course, the Young Loess (Y.L.) 
does not register the entire Wiirm 
(Weichsel) Glaciation. The very humid 
onset of glacial cooling prevented 
wholesale and widespread formation 
and deposition of loess, and this ceased 
long before the close of the Last Glaci- 
ation. Unfortunately, we cannot yet re- 
liably correlate this cessation with any 
pleniglacial end-moraine, and only 
suppose that it was the close of the 
Pomeranian phase, dated by a single 
varve diagram from a site near Liibeck 
as 15,730 B.p., rounded off to 16,000 B.P. 
(De Geer 1954: 310). The time-span be- 
tween the Pomeranian phase and the 
Langeland Re-advance is the “Dani- 
glacial” of the De Geers. If we consider 
the C-14 dates of Meiendorf (W-172) 
and Poggenwisch (W-93, almost 1,900 
years older than the beginning of 
the Bélling Oscillation) correct (though 
both were measured by calcareous 
gyttja), and place both at the close of 
the Langeland Re-advance because 
there has appeared no trace of this in 
either the Meiendorf or Poggenwisch 
sections, we must date the close of the 
Pomeranian phase ca. 1,000 years 
earlier (ca. 17,000 B.P.) because this 
interval was interrupted by the Belt 
Re-advance. Otherwise, we must con- 
sider the Meiendorf and Poggenwisch 
dates, and the Langeland Re-advance as 
well, to be ca. 1,000 years too old. This 
regrettable uncertainty of course has a 
serious bearing on the dating of archae- 
ological sites supposed to belong to the 
transition from the (last) Pleniglacial 
phase to the Late Glacial. As the cold- 
ness, dryness, and length of the Main 
Phase of the Middle Wiirm Sub-stage 
was by far in excess of the other 
Wiirmian cold phases, the cessation of 
the widespread and wholesale forma- 
tion and deposition of loess was prob- 
ably more or less synchronous in Cen- 
tral and Western Europe, at 
originally. 


least 


The following Gotiglacial or Late 
Glacial (Late Wiirm) period has been 
thoroughly studied, by pollen analysis 
of lake sediments, as to climatic change 
and internal dating. There were three 
cold depressions, of which the Older 
Dryas (pollen zone Ic) and Younger 
Dryas (pollen zone III) were particu- 
larly cold, and the latter, at least, on a 
worldwide basis. And there were two 
interstadials, of which the Alleréd was 


a worldwide synchronous and millen- 
nial interval of considerable climatic 
amelioration that resulted in marked 
afforestation (except in northernmost 
localities) with significant floral and 
faunal change and the formation of 
peat moors. 

Strictly speaking, the intervals of 
climatic amelioration during a single 
glaciation, distinguished by Movius as 
“interstadial” and “oscillation,” are 
identical, the “oscillation” being a short 
“interstadial.” Likewise, there were 
short and long stadials. The term “‘oscil- 
lation” ought to be reserved for minor 
oscillations of the glacial ice margin 
(e.g., between the main Wiirmian end- 
moraines). 

The Eem Interglacial came to an end 
around 70,000 B.P. or somewhat earlier 
(perhaps ca. 72,000 B.p.), according to 
the minimal date of 64,000 B.p. 1,100 
years (GRO-1397) which was obtained 
on the Amersfoort XII sample taken 
from a first Early Wiirm Interstadial 
horizon. Meantime, it has been ascer- 
tained by pollen analysis and C-14 
measurement of samples from a single 
boring that there were two Early Wiirm 
interstadials in both Denmark and the 
Netherlands (Andersen, De Vries, and 
Zagwijn 1960: 40, 41). The second— 
Brérup and Amersfoort XIV—ended 
around 59,000 B.p.; Loopstedt is, on the 
basis of pollen analysis, also contempo- 
raneous with Br¢érup. According to the 
excellent pollen-analytical study by 
Reich (1953), the formation of the 
Schieferkohlen-Fléz (bed of laminated 
peat or Pleistocene lignite) at Grossweil 
near Kochel (not far from the border of 
the Alps) began in the Riss/Wiirm 
Interglacial and continued into Early 
Wirm for two stadials and two inter- 
stadials, the second older than 50,000 
years by C-14 dating. 

The third Early Wiirm stadial was 
the Early Wiirm maximum, the “Wiirm 
I” proper of the geological and archae- 
ological literature. The beginning of 
this stadial is marked by the “cold” 
Mousterian site of Lebenstedt (North- 
ern Germany), definitively dated by 
C-14 as 55,000 B.p. 1,000 years (GRO- 
2083, unpublished); the preliminary 
date was 48,300 B.p. +2,000 years 
(GRO-1219). Tode (Tode, Preul, Rich- 
ter, et al. 1953), on the basis of the geo- 
logical evidence and the typology of the 
stone artifacts (Mousterian of Acheulian 
tradition, according to him), had al- 
ready put the Lebenstedt assemblage at 
the beginning of the Wiirm Glaciation! 
It is a nuisance that the prehistorian, 
Narr, an obstinate adversary of radio- 
carbon dating (Gross 1959a), subse- 
quently (1959) transferred this assem- 
blage to the period of the first Upper 
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Paleolithic dispersal in Central Europe 
ca. 23,000 years later, on the basis only 
of some artifacts made of bone and rein- 
deer antler. 

This paper by Narr 
(1959), disparaging the present writer's 
C-14 chronology of the Wiirm Glacia- 
tion (1958) which is now vindicated 
here by Movius, issued from the 
Wiirmian date list of De Vries (1958), 
which unfortunately contained some 
errors and contradictions. The charcoal 
of Senftenberg, collected by Brandtner 
in the upper portion of Y.L. I which 
was deposited during Wiirm I (Early 
Wiirm) below the clearly-defined Gétt- 
weig weathering horizon and was at 
first dated at 48,300 B.p. 2,000 years 
(GRO-1217), of course does not date 
the end of stadial Wiirm I, but an 
earlier horizon of Wiirm I. Nor does 
its age put it at the end of the Brdérup 
Interstadial, then dated at 48,000 B.pP. 
(De Vries 1958: 16), for in 1959 De Vries 
(Andersen, De Vries, and Zagwijn 1960: 
41) made a C-1l4 determination of 
59,430 Be. 1,000 years (GRO-1470) 
for a stratum near the end of this inter- 
stadial. The check measurement of an- 


misleading 


other part of the Senftenberg charcoal 
(GRO-1771: more than 54,000 years 
B.P.) is useless, whether the sample was 
collected below (as Brandtner says) or 
upon (as Fink says) the Senftenberg 
loam horizon, because this stratum can- 
not be the G6ttweig loam horizon in 
this case. 

Though the late Professor De Vries 
assigned the Géttweig Interstadial to 
the period ca. 42,000 to 33,000 B.p. 
(1958: 15), he (seemingly) identified it, 
in the same paper (1958: 11), with the 
Loopstedt Interstadial, which on the 
basis of pollen analysis (unpublished) 
is contemporaneous with the Brérup 
Interstadial. The great thickness of the 
Gottweig fossil soil (suggestive of a very 
long process of weathering), though less 
weathered than the Krems fossil soil 
formed in the same region during the 
Riss/Wiurm incited 
not a few geographers, geomorpholo- 
gists, soil scientists, and Pleistocene 
archaeologists of Austria and Southern 
Germany to assign the Géttweig fossil 
soil to the Riss/Wiirm Interglacial. 
Identifiable pollen grains of deciduous 


Interglacial, has 


trees are very rare in the fossil soils, but 
are found. 

The beginning of the Géttweig Inter- 
stadial has been fixed by three C-14 dat- 
ings: (1) on sample from Upton Warren 
near Birmingham in Northwest Eng 
land, 41,900 B.p. 800 years (GRO 
1245; De Vries 1958: 13); (2) on sample 
from Oberfellabrunn in Lower Austria, 
41,900 B.p. +800 years (GRO-1740; De 
Vries 1959); and (3) sample of a thin 
interstadial peat layer within Wiirm 
gravel, from Hormating between Mu 
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nich and Rosenheim (Bavaria) in the 
region of the (Main) Wiirmian Inn 
glacier (Ebers 1960). The three dates 
indicate that the Géttweig Interstadial 
began somewhat prior to 42,000 B.P., 
i.e., around 43,000 B.p. (cp. Gross 1959, 
1959a). 

According to the date on the Upton 
Warren sample, the waning of the Irish 
Sea glacier (Wiirm I maximum) began 
somewhat prior to 42,000 B.p. It went on 
for many thousands of years until the 
Late Aurignacian (post-Géttweig), when 
this glacier re-advanced in Northern 
England and Wales, though not in the 
region north of Birmingham. Around 
12,000 B.p., a huge dead-ice mass was 
buried by the waning glacier below 
ground moraine and glacial outwash 
near Penkridge (Staffordshire) and did 
not thaw until the Allergéd period ca. 
30,000 years later (!), thus forming a 
kettle-hole that was filled by a peat bog 
(Shotton and Strachan 1959). The fact 
that this dead-ice mass outlasted the 
long Géttweig Interstadial proves that 
the climate of the Géttweig was actually 
cool, not “interglacial.” The present 
writer is very grateful to Professor Shot- 
ton for the important paper cited here 
and for other publications issued by his 
Department of Geology, University of 
Birmingham. 

The close of the Géttweig Inter- 
stadial is marked, not by the C-14 date 
on the second humus zone at Ober- 
fellabrunn (GRO-1745: 37,600 BP. 
~700 years), but rather by a sample 
taken from the basal part of Y.L. II 
(GRO-1901: 31,600 B.e. +500 years) 
containing sufficient humus and pos 
sibly corresponding to the third (upper- 
most) humus horizon found there by 
Brandtner (1954: 58, Abb. 2, 1). This 
is the case since the interstadial Wiirm 
I/II, as determined in other sections 
and especially in sediments of caves 
situated 1,000-2,000 metres above sea 
level in the Alps, came to an end 
around 29,000 B.p. For example, the 
Gliitschtal lignite, taken from 600 
metres above sea level, is 29,000 +-1,500 
years old (B—20)—the probable error of 
1,500 years being exceptional for the 
dates in question! Again, the Upper 
Paleolithic Olschewian cultural layer 
(“Aurignacian” II, according to Vértes) 
in the Potocéka cave, 1700 metres above 
sea level and indirectly dated by the 
corresponding cultural layer at the 
(535 metres above sea 
level) in Hungary, is ca. 30,710 +600 
years old. Because of the altitude of the 
Potoctka Penck assigned the 
Olschewian cultural layer to the Riss/ 
Wirm Intereglacial (1939: 60), and 
Soergel, who correctly ascribed it to the 
interstadial Wiirm I/II, postulated an 
almost interglacial climate for the time 
of occupation (1940). Moreover, the 
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close of the Géttweig Interstadial is 
dated on a sample of interstadial loamy 
Karrestobel peat overlain by Main 
Wiirm moraine as 29,000 B.P. 500 
years (GRO-1260) and 28,840 Bp. 
+300 years (GRO-1277) (Gross 1958: 
171), and on a sample from the upper- 
most peat at Breda in the Netherlands 
as 29,950 B.p. +300 years (GRO-2008) 
(Andersen, De Vries, and Zagwijn 1960: 
40). Movius himself here asserts the 
figure of 30,000 B.e. Consequently: (1) 
the basal humous portion of Y.L. I be- 
longs in the Géttweig Interstadial, and 
the interstadial alternation of humus 
(black earth) and loess strata upon the 
Goéttweig loam horizon is due to oscil- 
lations of humidity (prevailing, at 
least), not of temperature alone; (2) 
the cultural strata of Willendorf II, 
levels 1-4, doubeless belong in the final 
part of the Géttweig Interstadial, in 
keeping with the C-14 dates, not in the 
early phase (Wiirm IT) of Middle 
Wirm; and hence (3) any dislocation of 
these strata within loess that lies on a 
steep slope must have been caused by 
downwash, not by solifluction. 

Because the position of the overrid- 
den outermost Early Wirm_ end- 
moraine is still unknown, and because 
the C-14 figure for the Paudorf Oscilla- 
tion is so high, Woldstedt and the pres- 
ent writer have placed the main end- 
moraines of the Weichsel and Wiirm 
Glaciations in the post-Paudorf period, 
the main phase of Middle Wiirm. 

The above subdivision of the Last 
Glaciation, based on the stratigraphy of 
the Late Pleistocene loess according to 
the (emended) theory of Soergel, has 
been adopted by most Pleistocene 
archaeologists. However, the archae- 
ologists are matched by only a rather 
few geologists (in Germany and Austria, 
respectively, by Woldstedt, Grahmann, 
and Guenther, and by Brandtner, Gross, 
and others), notwithstanding that this 
relative chronology has been verified by 
the C-14 method, and for this reason 
these comments have waxed long. Not- 
withstanding, the above remarks have 
yet to be supplemented by a review of 
the Wiirm heresy. 

Unfortunately, this false doctrine, 
which is perpetuating the long-standing 
contusion that overshadows Quaternary 
Geology in the Old World, was inaugu- 
rated by the very creator of modern 
Quaternary Geology, Penck. At first, in 
1909, he advocated a tri-stadial Wiirm 
Glaciation with the — interstadials 
“Achenschwankung” and “Laufen- 
schwankung,” but then, from 1922 on, 
he assigned both interstadials to the 
Riss/Wiirm Interglacial. That this was 
erroneous is evidenced by the C-14 date 
of ca. 29,000 B.p. for the interstadial 
Karrestobel peat, which he had at first 
(1909: 422) placed in his Lauten 
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schwankung but subsequently assigned 
to the Riss/Wiirm Interglacial, the close 
of which is now known to be at least ca. 
40,000 years older than that peat layer. 
Moreover, on account of its great alti- 
tude, Penck (1939) ascribed the Upper 
Paleolithic Olschewian stratum of the 
Pototka cave (placed by Soergel in the 
interstadial Wiirm I/II) to the Last 
Interglacial: this is, of course, incorrect, 
because nowhere outside of the Medi- 
terranean region have Upper Paleo- 
lithic assemblages been found in associa- 
tion with remains of warm-loving inter- 
glacial plant and animal species. From 
1922 on, Penck advocated the hypothe- 
sis of a uniform (einheitliche) Wiirm 
Glaciation, i.e., a glaciation not sub- 
divided by marked interstadials. Since 
Penck held Soergel’s Wiirm I/II to be 
the Riss/Wiirm Interglacial, Penck’s 
Wiirm Glaciation has to have encom- 
passed Soergel’s Wiirm II+Wirm II] 
+ Late Wiirm. After the introduction of 
the C-14 method of arriving at absolute 
dates, Penck’s conception has become 
out of the question, for his “Wiirm 
Glaciation” lasted from ca. 30,000 B.p. 
to 10,000 B.p.! Like most geologists, 
Penck had not taken into consideration 
that the accumulation and expansion 
of the huge Last Glacial inland-ice 
masses required many tens of thousands 
of years. And yet, this false doctrine is 
still being advocated by a number of 
German and Austrian geologists en- 


dowed with sectarian zealotry. If 
“Young Riss’ were actually the last 
stage of the Riss Glaciation, the so- 


called “Young Riss Terrace” could not 
be correlated with Y.L. I of Wiirm I, for 
then Young Riss would have to be 
Early Wiirm. 

The Allerdd Interstadial, easily recog- 
nizable and very often dated by C-14 
measurement, repeatedly 
found at a great many localities in the 
periglacial areas and in regions glaci- 
ated during the Weichsel and Wiirm 
Glaciations. Accordingly, it is a justifi- 
able assumption that spatial correla- 
tions for other major climatic oscilla- 
tions of the Weichsel and Wiirm 
Glaciations are also valid, e.g., the Fen- 
noscandian of Northern Europe with 
the Gschnitz Stage of the Alps, and the 
two Early Wiirm and Weichsel inter- 
stadials. ‘The existence of a threefold 
subdivision of the Last Glaciation 
(Wiirm I, Wirm I/II, and Wiirm II/ 
II1) within the areas actually glaciated 
during the Weichsel and Wiirm Glacia- 
tions demonstrated on the 
basis of field evidence by two Pleisto- 
cene geologists—Shotton, in Northwest 
England north of Birmingham, and Dr. 
Ebers, Bavaria 
within the region of the Wiirmian Inn 
glacier. In this latter location, the 
Wiirm section can be correlated also 
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with the threefold subdivision of the 
Young Loess. This unique section was 
discovered by Dr. Ebers and viewed by 
the present writer in 1959, at a deep 
gravel quarry cut into a large Wiirm 
drumlin that is situated ca. 10 kilo- 
metres from the innermost (Olkofen 
=Pomeranian) Main Wiirm_ end- 
moraine and ca. 23 kilometres from the 
border of the Alps. Below the Main 
Wiirm ground moraine is a decalcified 
weathering horizon overlying the coarse 
chalky Upper Wiirm Gravel, and there 
second decalcified weathering 
stratum, up to two metres in thickness, 
between the coarse chalky Upper and 
Lower Wiirm Gravels. A C-14 measure- 
ment on a sample from a very thin 
interstadial peat layer (with some Picea 
wood) within the sequence of sediments 
filling up a basin sunk in the lower 
weathering stratum and Wiirm gravel, 
verified the assumption that the 
weathering process upon the Lower 
Wiirm Gravel set in at the same time as 
the Géttweig Interstadial (ca. 43,000 
B.P.). Therefore the upper weathering 
horizon is very probably a product of 
the Paudorf Interstadial (see Ebers 
1960). The basal portion of the Lower 
Wiirm Gravel contains evidence of the 
two Early Wiirm interstadials above the 
Schieferkohlen bed of the Riss/Wiirm 
Interglacial at Grossweil. There has as 
yet been no conclusive demonstration 
of the existence of an Early Wiirm 
ground moraine in exposures of this 
region. According to the excellent Geo- 
logical Map of Bavaria (edited by the 
Bayerisches Geologisches Landesamt in 
Munich, 1954), the outwash gravel from 
the outermost Main Wiirm moraine ex- 
tends along the Isar Valley for 45 kilo- 
metres! But the Early Wiirm glaciers 
(including the Wiirm I maximum) most 
probably did not yet extend out of the 
Alpine valleys, i.e., the Wiirmian Vor- 
land (‘foothills’) glaciation did not 
commence until the close of the Gétt- 
weig Interstadial. If this interpretation 
is true, this pre-alpine foothills glacia- 
tion alone represents the “Wiirm Glaci- 
ation” in the sense of Penck. 

Although there is obviously an urgent 
need for far more C-14 dates from 
Northern and Central Europe, we may 
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“Ww I,” “W II,” and “W III,” not for 
moraines, but for the strongest stadials 
of the Wiirm and Weichsel Glaciations, 
the initial of both of these terms being 
ow. 

In the French and Swiss Alps and 
their foothills, too, more of the strata 
that were probably deposited during 
Wiirm interstadials ought to be dated 
by C-14 measurement, at laboratories 
where the range of the apparatus is at 
least 50,000 years. 

Movius applies to Upper Paleolithic 
chronology in France the results of geo- 
chronological and paleoclimatological 
investigations conducted in Northern 
and Central Europe. He is of course 
aware of the great, often discouraging 
difficulties involved in doing so. Cer- 
tainly the major Upper Pleistocene 
climatic oscillations were synchronous 
in France and Central Europe, but 
modified as to detail according to lati- 
tude and longitude, altitude, and kind 
of archaeological site. As is well known, 
the development of fossil soils within 
the Loess récent (L.r.=Y.L.) was far 
weaker in France than in the arid 
regions of Central Europe. Unfortu- 
nately, the numbering of the French 
Y.L. horizons by Bordes (1957) is dif- 
ferent from the Central European 
scheme (see list of equivalents, Table 
1). 

Movius points out that Bordes (1957) 
places the Solutréen inférieur of 
Laugerie-Haute: Est (GRO-1888: 20.- 
650 B.p. + 300 years) at the close of his 
L.r. I11b. This would mean that the 
general wholesale formation and depo- 
sition of loess ceased in France at the 
close of the Brandenburg phase (Weich- 
sel maximum), but unfortunately 
neither this event nor the close of the 
Pomeranian phase have been dated by 
C-14 measurement. 

In his paper, Movius has evaluated 
all the modern excavations of Upper 
Paleolithic sites in France, examining 
the archaeological sections for paleo- 
climatological inferences based on pe- 
trology, fauna, archaeology, and, when 
possible, C-14 measurement. Since the 
Paudorf interval is not registered 
clearly in loess sections of regions that 
are not sufficiently arid (even in western 








start now to use the abbreviations Lower Austria), it can scarcely be ex- 
TABLE 1 
France (and Belgium) Czechoslovakia 
Lr. IIL Y.L. IL of W Ill 
Cailloutis of “Wiirm” III Paudorf Interstadial W II/HI 
Lr. Ila Y.L. IL of W II 
Sol 11/111 


L.r. IL of “Wiirm” Il 
Limon brun I/II 
L.r. Ib and Ia of “Wiirm” I 





Géttweig Interstadial W I/II 
Y.L. Ib of W I maximum 
Limon brun (?Loopstedt) 
Y.L. la of WI 
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pected to show an influence on cave 
sediments. The Géttweig Interstadial 
is often registered in caves by a cave 
loam stratum and/or by a significant 
faunal change and bone-decomposition, 
as evidenced at the rock shelter of La 
Ferrassie (Deposits E and E’). 

As for C-14 measurement, Movius has 
appraised no less than forty dates, by 
far more measurements than have been 
carried out with respect to Central Eu- 
ropean sites of the Upper Paleolithic. 
Unfortunately a number of potentially 
important dates are not reliable, be- 
cause the measured samples were prob- 
ably contaminated, displaced by bur- 
rowing animals, or too little in amount. 
Above all, there are too few datings of 
Late Glacial assemblages, e.g., trom 
Late Magdalenian sites, while datings 
of Azilian sites are totally lacking. 

The dates of the Middle Magdalen- 
ian occupation layer at La Garenne, 
measured by the black carbon method, 
match scarcely at all: probably only C- 
578 is reliable. After Magdalenian I, 
there were three cold periods: the 
Langeland Re-advance + Dryas la, Ie, 
and III; the Bdélling Interstadial (cool); 
and the Allergd Interstadial (cool to 
boreal). Definitely Post-Glacial condi- 
tions occurred in Southwestern France 
at the earliest during the Alleréd pe- 
riod, and in Northern France certainly 
at the close of Dryas III (Fennoscan- 
dian). Obviously something is wrong in 
the geological dating of the climatic 
oscillations from the (last) Pleniglacial 
to the Late Glacial periods. The devel- 
opment of Magdalenian IV-VI_ prob- 
ably came to an end somewhat later 
than is claimed by Movius, and that of 
Magdalenian VI probably came to an 
end during the Allerdéd Interstadial and 
Dryas III, as evidenced in the Nether- 
lands and Northwest Germany. The 
present writer’s incorrect placement of 
the start of Magdalenian VIB, in 1954, 
was based on information from two 
German Pleistocene archaeologists. 

Zeuner’s date for the Magdalenian is 
wrong, because his conception of Wiirm 
subdivisions and chronology, based as 
it is on the solar radiation curve of 
Milankovitch, is wrong. Further, ar- 
chaeological assemblages found upon 
the surface of river terraces can neither 
be dated by the terraces, which afford 
only a terminus post quem, nor date 
those terraces. On the basis of geological 
evidence 1951; Schwabedissen 
1951) and C-14 measurement (H—85- 
91: 11,300 B.p. + 220 years; cf. Miinnich 
1957: 196), the typical Late Magda- 
lenian site of Andernach-am-Rhine is of 
Alleréd age, thus (in agreement with 
Soergel 1919, and in contradiction to 
Zeuner 1953) younger than the last gen- 
eral deposition of loess as evidenced by 
the good preservation of bone and ant- 
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ler artifacts. However, to repeat, there 
is urgent need to collect charcoal sam- 
ples from Late Magdalenian and Azil- 
ian sites in France and Spain for sub- 
jection to C-14 measurement. The pres- 
ent writer regrets that Movius failed to 
include an evaluation of radiocarbon- 
measured Upper Paleolithic sites in the 
Netherlands and Western Germany, 
though he understands the reason was 
that Movius lacked the opportunity to 
study the relevant assemblages at first 
hand. 

In closing, it should be said that the 
few criticisms advanced above cannot 
in the least diminish the value of 
Movius’ admirable achievement in af- 
fording us the first comprehensive pub- 
lication on the C-14 chronology of 
Paleolithic developments in 
France, the paradise of Homo sapiens 
fossilis. It is to be hoped that his metic- 
ulous treatise will inspire Pleistocene 
archaeologists working in Western Eu- 
rope to collect as many more samples as 
possible for C-14 dating, so that more 
light may be shed on crucial and in- 
completely known periods. The treatise 
will also be greatly appreciated by 
Pleistocene geologists particularly in- 
terested in the subdivision and chro- 
nology of the Last Glaciation. 


Upper 


By SHELDON JUDSONY 

Movius’ review article represents a 
monumental task of synthesis and dem- 
onstrates a remarkable familiarity with 
a diffuse and difficult literature. Among 
all else, it brings out very clearly the 
interdependence of various disciplines 
that focus on the study of man’s pre- 
history. As a student of the Pleistocene, 
I think that the article also indicates 
that we are approaching rather rapidly 
the time that the artifacts of man can 
be used as an index to time, i.e., as a 
“fossil” in the geologic sense. I have 
only the following few comments to 
make. 

Relation of Geology to Archaeology. 
I do not need to belabor the value that 
geology and archaeology have for one 
another. I think the record shows a 
mutually beneficial association, and this 
association should have continuing 
value in the future. But Movius’ review 
raises a point that I think should be 
emphasized. 

There are many situations in which 
the precision of the geologic method 
does not match the precision of the ar- 
chaeologic record. As an example let us 
take the Dordogne region, particularly 
the Vézere drainage and the several 
classic sites located there, and especially 
the now-active sites (Laugerie-Haute be- 
ing excavated by Bordes and the Abri 
Pataud being excavated by Movius). 
[wo seasons of my own geologic field 


work there illustrate that the human 
chronology being developed by the ar- 
chaeologists is finer in detail than the 
physical chronology that the geologist 
can yet develop. That is, a study of the 
river regime, both modern and ancient, 
demonstrates that there has been essen- 
tially no change in level of the Vézére 
from Mousterian time to the present. 
Thus for these 50,000 years or so the 
geologist cannot decipher a chronology 
that might be matched with the chang 
ing cultures not only of the Paleolithic 
but even of the later cultures down to 
the present day. This is not true in all 
situations, but it is true in this one, and 
as yet I see no way of getting a better 
answer geologically. 

Physical Indicators of Climatic Var- 
tation. The geologist relies on the 
interpretation of processes and_ sedi- 
mentation patterns to differentiate fluc- 
tuations. In some instances the inter- 
pretation is clear-cut. For example, a 
glacial till obviously means a glacier 
environment, and loess indicates wind 
action and its attendant climate and 
physical environment. But it is not 
always so simple. Let us take a concrete 
example. 

The deposits within the rock shelters 
of the Dordogne area are characterized 
by massive accumulations of rock rub- 
ble shed from the walls and ceilings of 
the shelters. These are usually iater- 
preted as the reflection of climate more 
rigorous than the present, when frost 
action was more active than that of the 
present (cf. Movius). I have myself in- 
terpreted similar deposits in the French 
Jura in this fashion, and in truth most 
geologists and archaeologists look upon 
these deposits as good climatic indi- 
cators. On the other hand, recent ob- 
servations by John Miller, Department 
of Geology at Harvard University, 
throw some suspicion on this interpreta- 
tion, particularly in the Dordogne area. 
He observes that the rock cliffs in the 
vicinity of Les Fyzies and particularly 
of the Abri Pataud are currently shed- 
ding rock fragments during the colder 
months. Quantitative measurements 
suggest that the rate of accumulation of 
rock rubble is very rapid when viewed 
against the thousands of years available. 
In fact, preliminary computations indi- 
cate that there has been more than 
enough time to collect the rubble of 
Paleolithic times now found within the 
shelters at the rate at which this ma- 
terial is being shed from the cliffs today. 
Qualitative observations of my own 
confirm Miller’s observation. All this 
raises the question as to whether rubble 
accumulations—the ¢boulis of the 
French—are in truth a reflection of a 
more rigorous climate. The question is 
not settled, because production and 
preservation are two different things. It 
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may be that the rock fragments are not 
preserved under the modern climate 
but are preserved under some past 
climate. The point is, however, that the 
interpretation of éboulis is not an open 
and shut case. I think we should not 
depend too heavily upon the usual in- 
terpretation of éboulis until we have 
settled the question. 

There are other areas where we can 
definitely go wrong. Some “buried soils” 
are not actually soils. It takes more than 
a field inspection to determine whether 
they were formed by surficial  soil- 


forming processes or by 


y some sub- 
surface process. Granulometric studies 
are very helpful at times, but some of 
us have become a bit overenthusiastic 
and have pushed the techniques beyond 
their present range of applicability. 
The burden of my argument is not to 
berate but to emphasize that the geo- 
logic interpretation is not always an 
easy one. We must 
healthily skeptical. 


continue to be 


By Vojen Lozek and Jiki KUKLA® 

According to our most recent investi- 
gations, the following should be noticed 
about the sediments of the Last Glacial 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The sequence of sedimentation, and 
the sequence and appearance of fossil 
soils, are very similar in the famous, 
olten described loess sections at Sedlec 
near Prague, at Dolni Véstonice, and in 
the Brno region in Moravia. ‘The loess 
sections in all these areas may be briefly 
described, from the surface down, as 
follows: 


(1) Most probably two 
loesses (cp. Young Loess III). 

(2) Pseudogley-like, relatively humus 
deficient, decalcified fossil soil (cp. Paudorf 
Oscillation). 

(3) Iwo loesses divided by a. slight, 
humus-deficient, darker-coloured, and 
partly decalcified zone (cp. Young Loess 
II). 

These three main horizons form the ma- 
jor part of the sections in pure “young” 
loess, and the intercalated zones of sedi- 
mentation are only slightly marked. 

(4) When fully developed, a very compli- 
cated sequence of humous soils, mostly 
composed of: (a) three thin, slightly- 
developed horizons, lying in the upper 
part of the sequence and divided by loess 
or by colluvial sediments; and (b) two 
thick, humous soils at the lower part of the 
sequence, the lower one of the two being 
underbedded by a Verlehmungszone of 
ochre-brown colour that could be an inde- 
pendent soil. It should be pointed out that 
this ochre-brown zone never bears the 
marks of Braunlehm plasma motion (= 
lessivation)! 

(5) Loess which is at maximum a few 
meters thick and which is interrupted by 
colluvial sediments (the same kind as are 
characteristic also for soil complex 4). This 
loess has often been noticed by earlier au- 
thors as impure, the impurities correspond- 
ing to some thin humus interlayers which 
divide the lower part of this horizon, and 
one of which can also be found close under 


independent 
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the Verlehmungszone of the soil complex 4. 
There are many localities in Czechoslo- 
vakia where this loess is of very little thick- 
ness. Nor is there any evidence that the 
pure loess of this horizon has greater thick- 
ness anywhere in Bohemia or Moravia. 

(6) Humus horizon lying on the inde- 
pendent soil of lessivé type. Here, at the 
base of the humous horizon or close above 
the lessivé, we have found molluscan 
faunae of interglacial character. 

On the basis of the shallow depth of 
the loess noticed above under (5), the 
Last Interglacial together with the fol- 
lowing Wiirmian Interstadial—(6) and 
(4)—have been described at Dolni Vés- 
tonice as one warm period of intersta- 
dial character under the designation 
“Stillfried A.” The loess and fossil soil 
sequences of Stillfried A type in Czecho- 
slovakia therefore include both the Last 
Interglacial (Eemian) and the Géttweig 
Interstadial, as these are defined in 
Movius’ paper. 

There are some places in Czecho- 
slovakia where the Older Loesses or 
soils have been described as Wiirmian 
or Riss/Wiirmian. One of them is, e.g., 
in Sedlec, where the soils of the Penulti- 
mate Interglacial (Mindel/Riss, Hol- 
stein) were described by Lais (1951) as 
“Wiirm I/II.” 

In the area of Brno, Musil, Valoch, 
and Netesany (1954) and others con- 
structed a loess chronology with a two- 
fold Riss/Wiirm divided by the “Prae- 
wiirm” loess. The Wiirm | loess of these 
authors is mostly very thick. According 
to our new investigations, and without 
the slightest doubt, their Wiirm 1 loess 
is older than the Last Interglacial 
(Eemian), and their twofold  Riss/ 
Wiirm is really the twofold Mindel/ 
Riss. 

We have learned from this case how 
dangerous it is to “count from the top.” 
It is necessary to investigate carefully 
the geomorphological position of the 
section under study (e.g., above which 
terrace is it situated?) and to use all the 
classical methods of  stratigraphical 
geology. 


By LAszLO VERTES* 


Because of the very short time avail- 
able, | would like to comment briefly 
on only a single point of Movius’ bril- 
liant and comprehensive article—a 
point that is of particular interest to 
me. This is the problem of the “Aurig- 
nacian I” and “Aurignacian IL” finds 
at the Istallo6sk6 cave. 

My determination of the archaeologi- 
cal horizon I call “Aurignacian I,” 
based on pedological and _palaeobio- 
logical considerations, was that it was 
interstadial. Its implements were to be 
found in a vertical distribution of ap- 
proximately one metre, its most char- 


acteristic archaeological finds being the 
typical Aurignacian bone points (pointe 
en os a base fendue). Considering the 
fact that this implement type, which 
can be determined with particular re- 
liability (the first “standard” bone im- 
plement type in Western Europe, too), 
had been until then found only in 
Aurignacian I, I determined the find as 
Aurignacian I despite the fact that its 
silex implements are not exactly similar 
to those found in the classical Aurigna- 
cian I (the characteristic end-scrapers 
and burins are lacking, etc.). This silex 
industry is not characteristic, but, since 
it consists largely of genuine blades, it 
is nevertheless typically an Upper Pa- 
laeolithic industry. There are no archaic 
forms in it, as some authors have mis- 
takenly suggested. It was from material 
of this level that De Vries arrived at the 
radiocarbon date GRO-1501, which is 
without doubt wrong because of organic 
contamination (not only because I 
wrapped the sample in cotton wool in 
1949, but also because the ground of 
the cave, used as a stable for centuries, 
was permeated by organic substances of 
a more recent date which could not be 
removed on account of the smallness of 
the sample). 

I have tried to resolve the contradic- 
tion between the standard tool types 
which are characteristic of Aurignacian 
I and the uncharacteristic silex imple- 
ments by regarding my finds as an im- 
mediate preliminary to, or primitive 
manifestation of, the classic Western 
European <Aurignacian I, which as- 
sumed its “final” form due to influences 
absorbed during its westward migration. 
For the very reason that I wanted to 
avoid further terminological confusion, 
I did not give the finds a new name. 
Nevertheless, the addition of the quali- 
fier “Eastern European type’’—with its 
chronological implication—to the name 
“Aurignacian I’’ seems 
proper designation. 

Above this level, there are the rem- 
nants of a more humid and perhaps less 
boreal sterile level and of an abrasion 
level. In the less humid but more boreal 
level above this, in a vertical dispersion 
of about 1.0 to 1.3 metres, lie the imple- 
ments of the horizon I call “Aurigna- 
cian II.” Its leading type is the bone 
point of Mladeé type. Its silex imple- 
ments are of a pronounced Mousteroid 
character, but it has also characteris- 
tically Aurignacian forms. There is such 
a substantial typological difference be- 
tween the archaeological materials of 
the two levels that I cannot accept 
Movius’ contention that ‘ 


essential for 


‘it would ap- 
pear that Vértes’ ‘Aurignacian I’ repre- 
sents an earlier manifestation of the 
same development.” In fact, I have to 
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suppose that there were even ethnic dif- 
ferences between the makers of the 
implements belonging to the two hori- 
ZOns. 

I identified this upper horizon, which 
is undoubtedly the same as the Central 
European Olschewian, with the Aurig- 
nacian II or its undeveloped prelimi- 
nary for two reasons: (1) it was above 
the horizon characterized by the Aurig- 
nacian bone points, and its leading 
bone implement, the bone point of 
Mladeé type, is closely related to the 
leading implement of the French Aurig- 
nacian II, the pointe en os losangique a 
section ovale; and (2) the authors cre- 
ated the name “Olschewian” because 
they regarded it as a stage belonging to 
the sensu lato Aurignacian group, 
which, however, was prior to Aurigna- 
cian I, and is thus the oldest Central 
European Upper Palaeolithic horizon. 

The radiocarbon date of the Aurigna- 
cian II site in the Istallésk6 cave (GRO- 
1935), which was based on a suflicient 
quantity of uncontaminated sample, 
can be accepted as correct. It is debat- 
able, however, whether the chronologi- 
cal difference between the two horizons 
actually spanned 5,000 years, as I sup- 
posed on the basis of the stratigraphical 
dates. 

It seems at any rate necessary—as 
Movius proposes—to examine the po- 
sition, the local differences, and the 
identicalities or analogies of the ar- 
chaeological industries denoted by 
the name “Aurignacian,” which has be- 
come today merely a loose group desig- 
nation. 


By H. E. WRIGHT, JR.* 

The geological and archeological lit- 
erature on the late Pleistocene chro- 
nology of Europe has always been pro- 
digious and forbidding, especially to 
those who cannot readily study or even 
scan the German and French papers or 
do not have the background to follow 
the obscure names, places, and prob- 
lems that are mentioned so profusely in 
many research reports or discussions, 
which often contain no maps or general 
descriptions. The stimulus of radiocar- 
bon dating has resulted in a flood of 
comments, revisions, and discussions, 
while the reports of new geologic field 
work, excavations, and paleontological 
and pollen-analytical studies continue 
to come, many of them not yet affected 
directly by radiocarbon dating. For 
those whose principal language is Eng- 
lish, Zeuner’s comprehensive summaries 
of the European Pleistocene geology and 
archeology have been of great use, but 
unfortunately the correlations have 
been colored somewhat by attempts to 
fit an absolute chronology based on as- 
tronomic theory. Now with radiocarbon 
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dating we can have an absolute chro- 
nology without reference to astronomic 
theory, and the intensity of the climatic 
changes inferred then depends on the 
proper interpretation of the geologic 
and paleontologic evidence. 

Summary of even the more recent of 
this vast literature is a very large task, 
and few writers in English have both 
the archeological and geological back- 
ground to undertake it. The geologi- 
cal sequence is most ample in Germany 
and Austria, and the archeological in 
France. Movius, who is a bibliographer 
of great experience, knows the French 
problems from his own field work and 
has been aided in the German litera- 
ture by the massive almost annual re- 
views by Gross, who has pulled together 
a tremendous accumulation of perti- 
nent Central European references, and 
by the authoritative though less de- 
tailed summaries by Woldstedt. He has 
also been aided by his personal contact 
with many of the active workers in the 
European Pleistocene, especially De 
Vries of Groningen, who produced two- 
thirds of the 75 C-14 dates discussed in 
the paper. The review is very timely 
at this point because the framework of 
most of the chronology is generally be- 
ing confirmed and the stage of refining 
is in sight. The pace of investigation in 
this field has been very rapid largely as 
a result of the efforts of De Vries during 
the last three years, as illustrated by 
the fact that a similar review, prepared 
and submitted by Movius for publica- 
tion at the IV International Quaternary 
Congress (Madrid) in 1957, but unex- 
plainably not yet published, is eclipsed 
by far by his present effort, both in 
scope and detail. 

Perhaps the most significant geologi- 
cal aspect of the radiocarbon chronol- 
ogy is the finding that most of the loess 
of both Northwestern and Central 
Furope predates the maximum advance 
of the ice sheets during the last major 
cold phase (Wiirm, Weichsel), and that 
the stratigraphy of the loess deposits 
and associated archeological horizons re- 
veals a datable sequence of climatic 
fluctuations not recorded by the glacial 
features either in Northern Europe or 
the Alps. Most of the radiocarbon dat- 
ing of these older materials has been ac- 
complished on the loess sections of 
Austria and on the peat-bearing sedi 
ments of the subsurface of Holland and 
adjacent areas. Firm correlation be- 
tween the North and the South has al- 
ways been difficult and still remains a 
problem even with C-14 dates. It is 
therefore unfortunate that, in the in- 
terests of simplification and generaliza- 
tion, Gross and many other European 
authors have applied terms from the 
South (G6ttweig, Paudorf, etc.) to de- 
posits in the North, and Movius, al- 


though mentioning the problem, does 
not criticize this usage, even when he 
shows that radiocarbon dates as well as 
archeological stages indicate that Young 
Loess I, II, and III of northern France 
do not correlate respectively with 
Young Loess I, IH, and II of Austria. 

The insecurity of correlation of the 
early phases of the Weichsel cold period 
of the North (equivalent to Tubantian 
in the Netherlands) with the early 
phases of loess deposition (‘Early 
Wiirm’”) in Austria is illustrated by 
pollen evidence for two warm oscilla- 
tions in the North (at Amersfoort, 
Loopstedt, and Brérup) that are 
younger than the Eem (Last Intergla- 
cial) yet older than 50,000 years. These 
oscillations, however, are not recorded 
in Young Loess I of Austria, which pre- 
sumably spans this time interval be- 
cause it rests on the Krems soil (=Eem 
on the basis of the pollen diagrams) 
and is older than the Géttweig inter- 
stadial (which started ca. 42,000 years 
B.P.). It must be emphasized that to 
secure reliable dates older than 35,000 
years B.P. we require samples that are 
exceptionally clean of contaminants, 
and there are thus far very few depend- 
able dates for this older time range—all 
from the De Vries laboratory. 

I should therefore make more of a 
plea than has Movius for the use of 
local names until such time as the over 
all climatic chronology is more definite. 
Correlations between the Alps, the 
Southern loess region, the Northwestern 
loess region, and the North European 
glaciated region can be suggested by 
tables. In this way the terms would not 
be so freely mis-used (e.g., Wiirm IT, II, 
and IIT). Even the substitution and re- 
definition as “Early,” “Middle,” and 
“Late” Wiirm does not face the prob- 
lem that the term “Wiirm” was origi- 
nally applied by Penck and Briickner 
to the moraines and outwash plains of 
the Alps, and that its application to the 
loess area and elsewhere by Soergel was 
an extension not fully justified by the 
field relations, as forcefully stated by 
Weidenbach, Biidel, and others. 

The major portion of Movius’ review 
concerns the manner in which the Up- 
per Paleolithic sequence, especially in 
France, fits the general European cli- 
matic chronology that is based on the 
geologic and paleontologic relations 
controlled by the radiocarbon dates. I 
am in no position to evaluate in detail 
this section of the paper, because it con- 
cerns in large part the geological analy- 
sis of cave stratigraphy by various 
French archeologists. T should only sug 
gest continued caution in the climatic 
interpretation of certain cave deposits 
like éboulis secs (“congelifracts’’), sta- 
lagmites, red earths, etc. Movius de- 
scribes in a footnote the implications of 
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éboulis secs according to the French 
usage, and accepts the usual interpreta- 
tion of their genesis. Although some 
confirmation of the climatic interpreta- 
tion of the deposits comes from the 
fauna, it is unfortunate that there are 
no C-14 dated sites in the Dordogne 
with both polleniferous deposits and ex- 
ternal geologic context, so that a more 
direct and statistically-based evaluation 
and correlation of the vegetation and 
thus the climate may be made. In this 
respect some of the loess sites of Central 
Europe (Willendorf, Unterwisternitz) 
are in better positions for us to tie to- 
gether with C-14 dates the geology, soils, 
faunas, pollen, and human cultures. 

Despite the difficulties in making 
valid environmental inferences from 
the deposits of many of the French 
caves, Owing in part to the lack of ex- 
ternal geological connections and ol 
pollen-analytical data, radiocarbon dat- 
ing has at least provided an absolute 
chronology for the cultural stages them- 
selves, and has allowed Movius to make 
some guesses about the duration of each 
of the Upper Paleolithic stages—cer- 
tainly a valid objective of prehistoric 
research. Where such an absolute chro- 
nology is lacking, one must depend 
solely on the climatic chronology for 
archeological correlation, and there has 
often been the tendency to correlate 
one site with another because they have 
similar archeological assemblages, even 
though the localities may be widely 
separated. Such a tendency should be 
avoided, especially for the latter part of 
the Upper Paleolithic when the pace 
of cultural evolution was accelerating, 
because it assumes at the outset wide- 
spread synchroneity of cultural devel- 
opment. Movius yields to this tendency 
in one instance, when he correlates the 
Young Loess II of Austria with Young 
Loess I and If of Northern France, 
largely on the basis of the artifacts. 

As additional radiocarbon dates are 
produced, the necessity for using arti- 
facts as index fossils will diminish, and 
certainly the climatic chronology will 
be more firmly established on an ab- 
solute basis. With Movius’ review we 
have many of the problems highlighted, 
and it should both stimulate additional 
radiocarbon analyses of critical sites 
which have good geological and paleon- 
tological context and also encourage 
renewed _ field 


studies of important 


localities. 


Reply 


By HAtviaM L.. Movius, JR. 


\t the outset the writer would like to 
express his thanks to each of his friends 
and colleagues who has submitted com- 
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ments on his paper. The comments 
have been extremely helpful, and in the 
majority of cases not only supplement 
the text but also support certain of his 
views. He finds CA* treatment ex- 
tremely stimulating and useful, and 
heartily endorses this policy of CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY. The preparation of this 
Reply has not been easy, because the 
author is in the small village of Les 
Eyzies (Dordogne, France), where he 
does not have access to his notes, where 
research facilities are extremely limited, 
and where he has had to meet a dead- 
line with no secretarial assistance, not 
even a typewriter! Consequently he 
trusts that the reader will bear with him 
in those instances where precise docu- 
mentation is lacking. The Editor of 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY will be in- 
formed if and when there become avail- 
able new C-14 dates bearing on the 
chronology of the Last Glaciation and 
the Upper Palaeolithic sequence in Eu- 
rope which necessitate modifications in 
the correlations proposed in the present 
paper. 


On comments of Huco Gross: In his 
very painstaking and helpful comments, 
Gross has contributed a wealth of data 
bearing on the problem of the chronol- 
ogy of the Wiirm Glaciation. Of par- 
ticular interest is the new information 
on the subdivisions of the Early Wiirm, 
which supplements the material pre- 
sented in the text of the present article. 
Indeed Gross has included both pub- 
lished and unpublished measurements 
(e.g., LeBENSTEDT—GRO-2083: 55,000 
BP. + 1,000 years; Brorup—GRO- 
1470: 59,430 B.p. + 1,000 years), of the 
existence of which the present writer 
was unaware. In connection with the 
date of the beginning of the Géttweig 
Interstadial, of the 
Upton Warren deposits constitutes a 
welcome addition. Furthermore, he 
cites a date for the thin peat layer ex- 
posed at Hérmating (Bavaria), which is 
as yet unpublished. Certainly as regards 
the factual demonstration of the exist- 
ence of a threefold subdivision of the 
Last Glaciation (Wiirm) within the area 
actually covered by the Alpine ice, Dr. 
Edith Ebers’ (1960: in press) paper de- 
scribing the Hérmating section will be 
eagerly awaited. In the meantime, it is 
important to have Gross’ brief account 
based on his first-hand examination of 
the deposits at this locality. For the end 
of the Géttweig, Gross includes the 
dates for the peat sample from Kar- 
restobel (GRO-1260: 29,000 B.e. + 500 
vears; GRO-1277: 28,840 B.p. + 300 
vears), present writer in- 
tentionally omitted, due to the fact that 
he does not consider the geologic age of 


Gross’ discussion 


which the 


the horizon in which the sample was 
collected to be clear. 

Gross is inclined to place the Pomer- 
anian Sub-Stage somewhat earlier than 
the (?) ca. 14,000 B.c. date suggested in 
the text of the present paper. Perhaps 
he is correct, but in this regard it is well 
to bear in mind that if the Branden- 
burg maximum occurred ca. 18,000 
B.c., then one must allow not only for 
the Frankfurt Sub-Stage, but also for 
the retreat intervals separating these 
events. Here, as the author has stated 
in the text, there is an urgent need for 
additional C-14 measurements. But it is 
apparent that due caution must at all 
times be exercised; indeed, as K.O. 
Miinnich (in litt., 3.5.60; also 1957:196) 
has pointed out, the dates for Meien- 
dorf and Poggenwisch cited on page 
363 of the present paper, both of which 
are based on gyttja samples, do not 
agree with the figures for wood, bone, 
and antler from the same two localities. 
In this connection, Gross has aptly com- 
mented on the difficulties of obtaining 
accurate dates for archaeological sites 
that belong to the transitional interval 
between the Middle and the Late 
Wiirm Stages. 

Gross considers that the Allerdéd rep- 
resents an interstadial rather than an 
oscillation, although he admits that an 
oscillation is no more than a short inter- 
stadial. Obviously this is simply a mat- 
ter of definition. Since the Allerdéd rep- 
resents a relatively brief interval of 
temporary climatic amelioration, the 
present writer has called it an oscilla- 
tion. The important facts are that it 
took place between just before 10,000 
B.c. and lasted until about 8,850 B.c. 
during the Gotiglacial Retreat, and that 
it has been identified at so many lo- 
calities in Northern and Western Eu- 
rope that its importance as a key strati- 
graphic and chronologic horizon can 
hardly be overemphasized. 

Based on the dates for certain Late 
Magdalenian sites in Southern Ger- 
many, Gross objects (again perhaps cor- 
rectly) to the author’s present view con- 
cerning the terminal dating of the 
Magdalenian in Southwestern France— 
i.e, that the Magdalenian VIb was 
replaced by the Early Azilian manifes- 
tation sometime during the Bolling 
Oscillation, when temperate climatic 
conditions prevailed in Western and 
Southern Europe. Very likely the latter 
opinion will require modification as 
more C-14 determinations for occupa- 
tions covering this time range become 
available. In the meantime, it is felt 
that during neither of the brief coid 
intervals represented by the Older and 
the Younger Dryas _ (paleobotanical 
Zones Ic and Ill) of Northern Europe 
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was the climate sufficiently cold to ac- 
count for the high arctic conditions 
registered at so many localities in South- 
western France and Northern Spain, 
which have yielded occupations refer- 
rable to either Magdalenian Vb or VIa, 
or both. For this reason, the latter have 
been tentatively correlated with the 
Langeland—Samland Re-advance (= 
Biihl in the Alps), when the intensely 
cold Oldest Dryas (paleobotanical Zone 
Ia) formations of Northern Europe were 
accumulated. On this basis, it is possible 
that the thin stratum of typical éboulis 
which occurs at certain Early Mesolithic 
sites in Acquitania (e.g., Sauveterre-la- 
Lémance in Lot-et-Garonne, and the 
Abris Pagés and Murat, near Roca- 
madour, in Lot) was formed during the 
brief cold interval represented by the 
Younger Dryas (paleobotanical Zone Ic) 
horizons of Northern Europe. <Ad- 
mittedly, as pointed out in the text of 
the present article, this problem can 
only be solved when additional radio- 
carbon measurements have been de- 
termined for sites falling in the Late 
Magdalenian—Early Azilian range. 


On comments of FRANGOIS BORDEs: 
Bordes comments on the terminology 
employed by the present writer with re- 
spect to the various stages and_ sub- 
stages of the Wiirm/Weichsel, or 
Fourth, Glaciation. Since no standard 
international terminology has ever been 
adopted, this problem in large measure 
becomes a matter of individual prefer- 
ence. Consequently, on the basis of his 
conviction that the use of a terminology 
based on numbers has in the past led 
to confusion and misunderstanding, the 
present writer has employed the system 
advocated by many German Pleistocene 
geologists (see page 356). Admittedly, 
what we are all interested in is the use 
of terms which insofar as possible are 
not only logical, precise, and clear, but 
which will also be understood by other 
workers. The numerical scheme has 
much to commend it, but when the 
numbers themselves have a different 
significance depending on what region 
one is dealing with, or what author one 
is following, then the need for change 
is obvious. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, the resolution of this problem falls 
in the domain of geology: it is not one 
that can be settled by archaeologists— 
even those who specialize on the Palaeo- 
lithic. 

In addition to the evidence set forth 
on pages 357-58 of the present article, 
together with the new facts presented 
by Gross in his commentary, it is in- 
teresting to have Bordes’ observations 
on the French evidence bearing on the 
problem of the relative intensity of the 
pre-Gottweig Interstadial. Outside of 
France this is registered at Brérup (Den- 
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mark), Loopstedt (Northwestern Ger- 
many), and Amersfoort: Sample XIV 
(Holland). Although there was appar- 
ently an even earlier interruption (? an 
oscillation) in the Early Wiurm, as 
shown by the data from Amersfoort: 
Sample XII, which, according to Gross, 
is supported by Helga Reich’s study of 
the laminated peat exposed at Gross- 
weil, near Kochel (Germany), the so- 
called “Loopstedt Interstadial” was cer- 
tainly more important. However, 
neither the relative durations of these 
two intervals, nor the prevailing cli- 
matic conditions during each of them, 
is as yet understood. If the Loopstedt 
was in fact “a full, bona-fide inter- 
stadial,”” in accordance with Bordes’ 
conviction, then this problem—the 
chronological position of which has 
only recently been demonstrated by the 
radiocarbon dating method (albeit only 
within very broad limits)—is in urgent 
need of further intensive field investi- 
gation, not only at the localities listed 
above, but also at those registered in the 
loess sections of Belgium and Northern 
France, as well as the caves and shelters 
of Southwestern France and the loesses 
and shelters of Southeastern France, re- 
ferred to by Bordes. In this connection, 
in addition to intensive paleobotanical 
study, it would be particularly impor- 
tant to collect new samples for C-14 
measurement. 

Bordes’ statement relative to the gen- 
erally cold climatic conditions which 
prevailed in France during the Gétt- 
weig Interstadial supports the evidence 
from Central Europe discussed by the 
present writer on pages 358-61. Al- 
though the upper and lower limits of 
this interval have not yet been satis- 
factorily established in terms of the 
radiocarbon calendar, it may well rep- 
resent a time-span of as much as 12,000 
or 13,000 years duration, in accordance 
with the evidence discussed by Gross— 
i.e., as much as 2,000 years in excess of 
the dates suggested in Figure 1. Cer- 
tainly it would be interesting to know 
which of the early Upper Palaeolithic 
developments of the Dordogne is to be 
correlated with the Paudorf Oscillation, 
an event which thus far is exceedingly 
poorly documented in France. Of course 
Bordes may be quite correct in suggest- 
ing that the Périgordian Vc belongs 
here, but, as he himself would be the 
first to admit, there is no proof whatso- 
ever that such is the case. It is to be 
hoped that future research at the Abri 
Pataud and at other sites in the Les 
Fyzies region will contribute to the 
clarification of this problem. 


On comments of SHELDON JUDSON: 
Judson raises points which the present 
writer feels require further amplifica- 
tion. 


First, it is true that our current re- 
search in the Dordogne region of South- 
western France has demonstrated that 
for the Early, Main, and Late Wiirm 
sequences in that area, the archaeologi 
cal sites have provided, and are pro- 
viding, data that makes possible a finer 
and more precise chronology than the 
physical chronology developed by the 
geologists. It should be pointed out, 
however, that this is in large measure a 
function of the type of field work con 
ducted by the archaeologists, who exca- 
vate sites and thereby are constantly 
exposing new sections for examination 
and study. The geologists, on the other 
hand, of necessity depend in the main 
on existing exposures which may or may 
not be strategically located. In those 
instances where the geologists have ac- 
tually dug test pits, or made soundings, 
in buried deposits, new facts inevitably 
accrue, and this is precisely the type olf 
investigation which archaeologists nor 
mally conduct. As to the use of human 
artifacts as “fossils” in the geologic 
sense, in connection with research of 
this nature, the present writer does not 
share Judson’s optimism. For this is 
only possible in a few rare instances 
where the regional chronology has been 
sufficiently firmly established so that the 
time-space range of the artifacts them- 
selves is clearly understood. At present 
in the Dordogne, the time when this 
will be achieved seems even further re- 
moved than was true up until approxi 
mately ten years ago, when many work- 
ers prematurely felt that a reliable 
archaeological sequence had at long last 
been established for the Middle and 
Upper Palaeolithic after nearly a cen- 
tury of intensive investigation. 

Secondly, in connection with the in- 
terpretation of éboulis formations in 
studies of Pleistocene climate, we doubt 
less have much to learn. As Judson aptly 
points out, this is “not an open and shut 
case” by any means. The salient fact re- 
mains, however, that these accumula 
tions are a function of climate, and the 
éboulis deposits encountered in the 
Middle and Upper Palaeolithic sites of 
the Dordogne, and elsewhere in France, 
do differ quantitatively from what is 
forming today. Qualitatively the latter 
resemble the older formations in a cer 
tain measure, due to the fact that the 
fracture qualities of the limestone have 
remained constant. In other words, the 
process is the same, as Miller contends, 
but the rate of accumulation has un- 
dergone a profound change in response 
to the inauguration of the Post-Glacial 
climatic regime. Indeed, no true éboulis 
formations (in the sense the term has 
been employed in the present article) 
have ever been reported from archaco- 
logical sites in Southwestern France 
younger than the Early Mesolithic— 
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Sauveterre-la-Lémance (Lot-et- 
Garonne) and the Abris Pagés and 
Murat, near Rocamadour (Lot). If the 
claim that “there has been more than 
enough time to collect the rubble 
[éboulis| of Palaeolithic times now 
found within the shelters at the rate at 
which this material is being shed from 
the cliffs today” were correct, then the 
entire mediaeval village of Les Eyzies 
would now be partly buried and the 
roots of the abandoned houses would 
long since have been smashed by falling 
blocks of limestone. Certainly, as Jud- 
son states, “We must continue to be 
healthily skeptical,” but, at the same 
time, until more advanced methods of 
analysis and interpretation have been 
developed and perfected, we have no 
alternative other than to utilize the 
existing notwithstanding their 
shortcomings. Otherwise we will be left 
with no coherent facts with which to 
construct a plausible chronological 
framework for use in connection with 
correlation studies. 


e.g., 


data, 


On comments of H. E. Wricurt, Jr. 
Wright emphasizes the difficulties of 
correlating Wiirm/Weichsel events in 
Northern Europe with those of the 
Alps, a problem the complexities of 
which the present writer is only too 
well aware of. Further, Wright correctly 
points out that Young Loess I, II, and 
Ill of Northern France do not corre- 
late directly with Young Loess I, II, and 
Itt of Austria. This latter problem is 
discussed also by both Gross and Bordes 
in their comments. Here it is only nec- 
essary to add that in Czechoslovakia, as 
stated on pages 358 and 365, a marked 
oscillation is in fact registered in the 
Early Wiirm Loess (Y.L. I) at several 
localities (cf. Lozek’s and Kukla’s com- 
ments), and has enabled our Czech 
colleagues to recognize two zones, desig- 
nated Y.L. Ila and Y.L. Ib respectively. 
Presumably further intensive research 
in Austria will lead to similar results. 
In any event, the correlation between 
Northern France and Central Europe 
proposed by the present writer has not 
been established “largely on the basis 
of the artifacts,” as claimed by Wright, 
but rather on the evidence from Godar- 
ville (Belgium), where a peat lens at 
the base of Y.L. II has vielded a radio- 
carbon date (W-173) of 
36,000 years B.P.” 


“oreater than 
In the light of this 
evidence, it is apparent that Y.L. IT in 
Northern France and Belgium is older 
than the Géttweig Interstadial, and 
hence the age of Y.L. Ib in Central 
Europe. Admittedly, there is an urgent 
need here not only for additional C-14 
dates, but also for detailed paleobotani- 
cal studies of the soils and peats asso- 
ciated with the Young Loess and the 
various subdivisions thereof recognized 
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in the regions under consideration. 

With respect to terminology, Wright 
makes a plea “for the use of local names 
until such time as the over-all climatic 
chronology is more definite.” The pres- 
ent writer heartily endorses this pro- 
posal, to which he trusts his colleagues 
in the field of Pleistocene geology will 
adhere. Furthermore, he is convinced 
that in Palaeolithic archaeology a simi- 
lar policy will of necessity have to be 
adopted, as briefly mentioned in his 
reply to Vértes’ comments. 

Wright, following Judson, urges cau- 
tion in the climatic interpretation of 
certain types of cave deposits—e.g., 
éboulis secs (“congelifracts”), stalag- 
mites, red earths, etc. The difficulty is 
that objective studies of sediments of 
these types are still in their infancy. In- 
deed, what we badly need, as Wright 
points out, is a series of intensive studies 
of archaeological sites, in the Dordogne 
and adjacent regions, for which C-14 
dates are available and which also con- 
tain polleniferous deposits and external 
geologic context. This would certainly 
provide ‘a more direct and statistically- 
based evaluation and correlation of the 
vegetation and thus the climate.” The 
difficulty is to find such sites. At least 
some of these essentials are present at 
the Abri Pataud (Les Eyzies, Dordogne), 
and it is hoped that interesting and 
significant data will soon be forthcom- 
ing during the course of the excavation 
of this large early Upper Palaeolithic 
rock shelter. 


On comments of VoyEN LozeK and 
Jiki Kukia: Lozek and Kukla have con- 
tributed a very fine synthesis of the 
Fourth Czecho- 
slovakia as it is registered in the classic 
loess sections of Sedlec (near Prague), 
Dolni Véstonice, and in the Brno re- 
gion. It is very useful to have this in- 
formation, and it is hoped that, in view 
of De Vries’ experience at the Ober- 
fellabrunn brickyard in Austria (see 
page 360) where the feasibility of dat- 
ing loess exposures containing fossil 
soils was successfully demonstrated, ad- 
ditional C-14 dates for the Czech lo- 
calities will soon be forthcoming. In the 
meantime, the present writer commends 
to the attention of his geological col- 
leagues the statement set forth in the 
concluding paragraph of LoZek’s and 
Kukla’s contribution concerning the in- 
herent dangers of the “count from the 
top” method of correlating loess de- 
posits and the various fossil soil com- 
plexes associated with these periglacial 
sediments. 


Glacial succession in 


On comments of LAszi6 VERTES: 
Vértes’ brief comments are limited to a 
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consideration of the so-called ‘“Aurig- 
nacian I” and “Aurignacian II” of the 
large and very important istallosk6 
Cave in the Biikk Mountains (Hun- 
gary). Here the flint implements from 
the lower “Aurignacian I!” horizon, 
which are associated with bone points 
with cleft base (pointes en os a base 
fendue), very definitely are not of 
Aurignacian type. However, as Vértes 
correctly points out, the fact of the 
occurrence of a series of true blades 
indicates that this is a typical Upper 
Palaeolithic assemblage. Although some 
of the bone points in question suggest 
typological affinities with the Aurigna- 
cian 1 of Western Europe, many ex- 
amples are quite unlike typical speci- 
mens from sites in the classic region of 
Southwestern France. For these reasons 
the present writer seriously questions 
whether one is justified in employing 
the term “Aurignacian” (and even more 
specifically ““Aurignacian I’’) with refer- 
ence to the archaeological material 
from the 1.00-meter-thick lower horizon 
at Istallésk6 (compare De Sonneville- 
Bordes 1960: 41-150 for a detailed anal- 
ysis of the typical Aurignacian in South- 
western France). Indeed, Vértes himself 
seems quite aware of this dilemma, since 
he now suggests using the term “Aurig- 
nacian I of Eastern European type’’ as 
a means of more precise definition. 

The upper horizon at Istall6sk6 oc- 
curs in a stratum that varies in thickness 
between 1.00 meter and 1.30 meters. 
With respect to the affinities of the arti- 
facts found therein, there seems to be 
considerable terminological confusion. 
In his report (Vertes et al. 1955), Vertes 
refers them to the “Aurignacian IL” on 
the basis of the occurrence of bone 
points, which he considers similar to the 
pointe en os losangique a section ovale 
of the French Aurignacian II, and 
which he believes were developed from 
the “Aurignacian I’ examples of the 
lower horizon at Istall6sk6. Doubtless 
he is, in part at least, correct, but ad- 
mittedly the French analogies seem 
somewhat vague. However this may be, 
the salient fact is that the bone points 
in question from Istallosk6 are classic 
examples of the so-called Mladet 
(Lautsch) type, which have a fairly wide 
distribution in Central Europe, and 
which are typical of the Olschewian 
Culture, as originally defined by Bayer 
(see page 360) on the basis of the arti- 
factual materials from Pototka Cave in 
Northwestern Yugoslavia. Vértes now 
states, however, that the associated flint 
implements “are of a pronounced Mous- 
teroid character, but it has also char- 
acteristically Aurignacian forms,” and 
he goes on to point out that he is now 
of the opinion “that there were even 
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ethnic differences between the makers 
of the implements belonging to the two 
horizons.” Thus, it is quite apparent 
that the present writer’s suggestion 
“that Vértes’ ‘Aurignacian I’ represents 
an earlier manifestation of the same 
development,” 
on the 


based as it is entirely 
published accounts of the 
Istallosk6 materials rather than on a 
first-hand study of them, should be re- 
tracted. 

Certainly Vértes is correct in his claim 
that the lower level of the site is the 
oldest Upper Palaeolithic horizon thus 
far recognized in Central Europe. How- 
ever, to regard it as belonging, even 
sensu lato, to the Aurignacian group 
and hence as being a “primitive mani- 
festation of the classic Western Euro- 
pean Aurignacian I, which assumed its 
‘final’ form due to influences absorbed 
during its western migration,” is an- 
other matter. At best this notion should 
be regarded as a working hypothesis 
which may or may not explain the exist- 
ing facts. In the present writer’s opin- 
ion, this assemblage merits a new name 
irrespective of the consequent termino- 
logical difficulties, but it would cer- 
tainly be premature to propose such a 
term until after a detailed study and 
analysis has been made of the entire 
vaguely defined Central European 
group of assemblages broadly defined 
as “Aurignacian.” Until they have been 
subjected to such detailed treatment, 
their relationship, if any, to comparable 
materials from Western Europe will 
never be clearly understood; and the 
same observation applies to the so- 
called “Eastern Gravettian’”’ of the 
Czechoslovakian and Austrian loess sta- 
tions. This is a big undertaking but a 
very important one for someone who 
possesses (a2) a proficiency in handling 
the languages involved, and (6) a thor- 
ough knowledge of the West European 
Middle and Upper Palaeolithic ma- 
terials. 


On comments of A. C. BLanc: There 
is no question concerning the validity of 
Blanc’s objection to employing the 
term ‘Fourth Glaciation” with refer- 
ence to the Wiirm/Weichsel complex of 
Europe. Indeed, as the present writer 
has stated in his reply to Bordes’ com- 
ments, he is convinced that the whole 
matter of Pleistocene glacial terminol- 
ogy is in urgent need of drastic revision, 
and Blanc’s statements only serve to re- 
inforce this opinion. In the meantime, 
it is hoped that the author’s use of the 
term ‘Fourth Glaciation,” as defined on 
page 356 of the present paper, will not 
be misunderstood by readers. 

Admittedly the C-14 measurement for 
the log found by Blanc in a peat layer 
in the Mussolini Canal was completely 
overlooked by the present writer, due 
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entirely to his preoccupation with the 
radiocarbon dates for localities north 
and west of the Alps. Blanc claims that 
the figure in question (approximately 
59,000 B.P.) Compares with the age of 
Amersfoort: Sample XII (GRO-1397: 
64,000 B.p. + 1,100 years); however, the 
new date cited by Gross for Brérup 
(GRO-1470: 59,430 B.p. + 1,000 years) 
would seem to be in much closer agree- 
ment with the measurement for the 
wood from the Mussolini Canal. In this 
connection, it should be pointed out 
that a recent radiocarbon date for 
Lebenstedt (GRO-2083: 55,000 B.P. 
1,000 years), also given by Gross, indi- 
cates that this important locality is in 
fact some 6,700 years older than origi- 
nally indicated by the 48,300 B.p. 
2,000 years figure (GRO-1219) cited in 
the present paper. 

Blanc’s remarks relative to “the neces- 
sity of abolishing the term ‘Périgordian 
II,’ which was proposed by D. Peyrony, 
and of substituting for it the term ‘Au- 
rignacian 0’ ” certainly call for turther 
comment. Since Mme. de Sonneville- 
Bordes’ detailed analysis of all the 
material from each of the so-called “Pé- 
rigordian II” sites in France has demon- 
strated that the “lamelles Dufour” al- 
ways occur in an otherwise typically 
Aurignacian context, this problem is 
emphatically not “still open,” as 
claimed by Blanc. Furthermore, Mme. 
sordes’ observations have been abun- 
dantly confirmed by the present writer 
with respect to the assemblages from 
those alleged “Périgordian II’ sites 
which he has had the opportunity of 
studying. Indeed one cannot accept 
Blanc’s evaluation of the Bos del Ser 
excavations. Here, just as in the case of 
other localities in the Brive region, 
Bouyssonie’s investigations were con- 
ducted with the assistance of students 
from the Ecole Bossuet at Brive. Due to 
the fact that at these stations the occu- 
pation layers occur in sandy deposits, 
mixture is inevitable, and one may well 
wonder if any of these youths could be 
considered as having been capable of 
recognizing cryoturbation and other 
frost action phenomena of the type 
often encountered at Aurignacian sta- 
tions in the Southwest of France. But, 
with specific reference to the subject of 
excavation technique, one can only 
speculate on the suitability of the sys- 
tem employed at Riparo Mocchi, where 
Blanc states, “The digging was carried 
out in ‘cuts’ of 10 cm. thickness.” On 
this basis, the occurrence of one Chatel- 
perron Point in an otherwise Aurigna- 
cian assemblage, including “‘lamelles 
Dufour,” seems to the present writer to 
be of little or no significance. Certainly 
similar occurrences are not uncommon, 
as illustrated by the following ex- 
amples: 


(a) Aprt Larter, Vallon de Gorge- 
d’Enfer, Commune des Fyzies (Dor- 
dogne).—A_ very typical Chatelperron 
Point was found in association with an 
unmistakably Aurignacian I assemblage 
(De Sonneville-Bordes 1960: 68-70, 160 
and Fig. 96, No. 13); 

(6b) Asrt CAMINADE, Commune de La 
Canéda (Dordogne).—Here one Chatel- 
perron Point came to light in the lower 
of two Aurignacian horizons, while an 
Audi-type Point occurred in the upper 
level (De Sonneville-Bordes and Mor- 
tureux 1955; De  Sonneville-Bordes 
1960: 109-15); 

(c) Les Fesrons, Vallon des Rebiéres, 
Commune de Brantome (Dordogne).— 
At this Aurignacian I locality, a single 
point of Chatelperron type has been re- 
corded (Pittard and De Saint-Périer, 
Archives Suisses d’ Anthropologie Gén- 
érale [1955] 20, No. 1-2: 10, Fig. 2, No. 
1); 

(d) BAssALER-Norp, near Brive (Cor- 
réze).—One Chatelperron Point was re 
cently found at this locality in a typi- 
cally Aurignacian context (Couchard 
excavation; Mme. de Sonneville-Bordes, 
personal communication). 


In this connection, it is of interest to 
note that at the large rock shelter of La 
Colombiére, near Poncin (Ain), the 
present writer found two characteristi- 
cally Aurignacian steep scrapers and 
several points of Chatelperron type in 
direct association with a Final Périgor- 
dian assemblage (Movius and Judson 
1956), and, at the Abri Pataud, Les 
Fyzies (Dordogne), a very fine example 
of a Levallois flake turned up in the 
Périgordian IV layer exposed in the 
1955 test’ excavation (Movius 1954, 
1955). Therefore, this author is unwill- 
ing to accept Blanc’s suggestion that, 
with respect to those demonstrably Au- 
rignacian sites where “lamelles Dufour” 
have been documented (= D. Peyrony’s 
“Périgordian IL”), “We may be dealing 
with a typical example of ‘original 
polymorphism’ of an early phase of the 
Upper Paleolithic, in which the two 
cultures (Aurignacian and Périgordian) 
had not yet segregated and differenti- 
ated.” Clearly what confronts us in the 
majority of instances (excepting, of 
course, instances of imprecise excava- 
tion technique) is no more nor less than 
the persistence of earlier traits, which, 
once having been introduced, survived 
and were employed as long as there was 
a specific need for them in connection 
with certain prehistoric activities. But 
to consider these activities, and hence 
the traits associated with them, as “‘syn- 
thetotypes” in the biological sense, as 
proposed by G. Laplace-Jauretche, is 
not only naive and unrealistic in the 
extreme, but also viciously misleading. 
Blanc’s plea for radiocarbon dates for 
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Krems-Hundsteig (Danube Valley, Aus- 
tria), the Grotta Romanelli (Apulia, 
Italy), Riparo Mocchi (Grimaldi, Italy), 
and other sites in Eastern, Mediterra- 
nean, and Western Europe is certainly 
to be highly commended, but his view 
that this will contribute new and im- 
portant data for evaluating the “syn- 
thetotype of the European Upper Pa- 
leolithic” is certainly not substantiated 
by a rigorous analysis of the archaeo- 
logical materials from those stratified 
localities in France which have been 
competently excavated. 

In the final analysis, what Palaeolithic 
archaeology urgently needs at the pres- 
ent time is less undisciplined specula- 
tion and unsubstantiated theoretical 
constructs, and more well-documented, 
firmly established facts. Not that theory 
should be discarded, unless proved to 
be wrong, but certainly sweeping theo- 
retical generalizations (in many _ in- 
stances accepted as dogma) are un- 
healthy in any science. Let us hope that 
the latter have had their day in this field 
of learning, since the time is long over- 
due when this kind of thinking should 
be superceded by a more objective and 
realistic approach to the fundamental 
nature of the documents themselves 
with which the Palaeolithic archaeolo- 
gist has to deal. Implicitly this field is a 
humanistic discipline, i.e., one dealing 
with the science of man, and hence in 
one’s attempts to interpret and order 
the data one should never overlook the 
essential humanity inherent in 


any 
given prehistoric assemblage. 
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Market in the Early Empires, K. 
Polanyi, C. Arensberg, and H. Pearson, 
eds.) against Marvin Harris’ attempt to 
resuscitate the theory (“The Economy 
Has no Surplus?” American Anthro- 
pologist, 1954). Comments from col- 
leagues would be welcomed.—RONALD 
CoueN, Department of Anthropology, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 


> I am working on the thread-square 
(thread-cross, thread-star) and similar 
objects, and should be grateful for in- 
formation about its occurrence, form, 
material, color, occasion of use (e.g., 
cult of the dead), and its meaning (e.g., 
a trap for evil spirits), especially from 
India, Indonesia, Melanesia, America, 
and Africa. References to its description 
in the literature are also highly wel- 
come.—Hans FE. KAUFFMANN, Silber- 
bachstr. 11, Freiburg i.Br., Germany. 


> Is anybody working on the role of 
witchcraft in the dispersion of popula- 
tions-—ANDREW P. Vaypa, Department 
of Anthropology, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C., Canada. 


Pm In 1952 we began at Stanford Uni- 
versity a project on codification of 
studies in social and cultural change, 
with the subsequent aim of developing 
a more adequate theory of social 
change. The first step in the project 
was the systematic collation and codi- 
fication of empirical studies of social 
and cultural change. Part of our work 
has consisted of the compiling of re- 
source materials, including Felix Kees- 
ing’s Bibliography of Cultural Change, 
which was the initial contribution, and 
the volume on Acculturation Abstracts, 
covering North America. This is now 
being enlarged to include work in all 
areas, and it will be carefully edited 
for greater usefulness. 

We are interested in developing and 
maintaining as complete a file as pos- 
sible of empirical studies in the general 
area of cultural dynamics. This would 
include material on motivation; struc- 
tural dimensions of society and culture 
relating to change and to forms of re- 
active adaptation; significance of en- 
vironmental pressures external to 
groups and cultures (viz., acculturation, 
disasters, crises, migration, etc.) and 
relations between individual group cul- 


ture and environment. I would ap- 
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preciate any reprints or off-prints by 
authors for our files——BERNARD J. 
SieceL, Department of Anthropology, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. 


North America 


> Does anyone have any information 
about the “Dance of the Lakes” that 
was taught by Tecumseh during 1811- 
1812 to the Creek Indians in Alabama 
and Georgia? Was it associated with re- 
vitalization movements in the Great 
Lakes area; and did it contain any ele- 
ments identifiable with the Caucasian 
movement of the Shakers?—CHARLEs H. 
FAIRBANKS, Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, Fla., U.S.A. 


> I would appreciate having any ad- 
ditional firsthand information, however 
fragmentary, about the snake-handling 
cult of the southern United States, on 
which I am writing a book. The origins 
and early diffusion of the cult are 
known, but any post-1930 information, 
ethnographic or psychological, would 
be useful and valued.-W. La Barre, 
GM Duke Station, Durham, N.C., 
WS.A. 


> I am currently studying the integra- 
tion of East Indian settlers in Canadian 
life, through field work based on a ran- 
dom sample drawn from two cities and 
four towns in British Columbia. This 
research is focused on the adjustment 
patterns of the India-born and Canada- 
born individuals, particularly on the 
persistence and modification of old 
norms, values, and attitudes in the 
realm of intra-familial relations, kin- 
ship ties, economic success, and religion. 
I would welcome correspondence from 
Associates interested in  boundary- 
and boundary-blurring 
cultural mechanisms among interacting 
ethnic minorities in North America.— 
Ram P. Srivastava, Department of An- 
thropology and Sociology, ‘The Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, 
B:C., Canada, 


maintaining 


> | 
about an index to anthropological col- 
lections by areas and tribes, which is in- 
dispensable to any attempt to revive in- 
terest in studies of material culture. It 
should include separate sections for 
archeology, ethnography, and _ physical 
anthropology, each undertaken by a 
panel of specialists. A beginning might 
be made by indexing materials for a 
study of the arts and industries of the 
American Indian north of the Rio 
Grande. Frederick J. Dockstader, Ernest 
S. Dodge, John C. Ewers, Erna Gunther, 
W. W. Hill, John H. Rowe, and W. C. 


would welcome correspondence 


Sturtevant are among the persons most 
likely to be interested. The panel would 
employ one or two graduate students to 
visit and list collections, spending up to 
a month at the larger museums. Na- 
tional Research Council (U.S.A.) is the 
logical home for such a committee.— 
W.N. FENTON, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany 1, New York, U.S.A. 


> I want to start developing a course 
{and publications by the way) in social 
dialectology—at first in American Eng- 
lish, but to be extended to other 
language-culture areas as it develops. 
Bibliography would be welcome!— 
RAVEN I. McDavip, JRr., Department of 
English, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, 111, U:S.A. 


Africa 


> Since I returned from my 1958/59 
expedition to the Central Sudan, I am 
elaborating the collected linguistic and 
historical materials on several Central 
Sudanic tribes—e.g., Dago, Tama, Mimi. 
Is anybody dealing with similar prob- 
lems in the same area?—HERMANN JUNG- 
RAITHMAYR, Sh. el Aziz Osman, 6, Cairo- 
Zamalek 11, Egypt. 


> I am now preparing teaching ma- 
terials on Kwa languages of West Africa 
(Yoruba, Ibo, Bini, and Twi). I should 
be glad to hear from others similarly 
engaged.—ROGER WILLIAMS WRESCOTT, 
Social Science Department, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich., 
USA. 


> I am at present working on my 
dissertation, “West African  Pidgin- 
English.” Any comments, suggestions, 
advice, or sources would be gratefully 
received and acknowledged.—G. D. 
SCHNEIDER, P.O. Bamenda, Southern 
Cameroons, West Africa. 


South America 


> Bibliographical items on the Jivaro 
and adjacent tribes would be welcome. 
I am studying the economics of tropical 
forest peoples, especially those of South 


America.—PETER VAN EmstT, Kon. 
Julianalaanb,  Peterswolde, | Nether- 
lands. 
Oceania 


> For some time I have been compil- 
ing one of the largest bibliographies on 
Samoan culture in existence. I should 
like to know of any articles that have 
appeared in non-English journals since 
1950.—LoweE tt D. Hotes, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Wichita, Wichita 8, Kansas, 
USA. 
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Social Organization of Subhuman Primates 


in Their Natural Habitat 


by Kinjt Imanishi 


INTRODUCTION 


IN THIS PAPER I shall review some studies of suabhuman 
primates hitherto undertaken in their natural habitat. 
| shall not mention the many important studies done 
in laboratories, zoos, or under similar conditions of 
captivity. Further, as studies of subhuman primates 
undertaken in their natural habitat are of too wide a 
scope and include topics too divergent to be reviewed 
in this limited space, I shall focus my attention on the 
social organization of such subhuman primates. Ac- 
cordingly, I do not describe work done on such topics 
as food habits, nesting habits, mating habits, terri- 
toriality, nomadism, and vocal communication, when 
it does not concern those problems in social organiza- 
tion that are of interest here. Finally, I shall deal only 
with certain central problems in the social organiza- 
tion of subhuman primates, namely, the question of 


KINjt IMANISHI is Professor of Social Anthropology in the Re- 
search Institute of Humanistic Science, Kyoto University 
(Kyoto, Japan). He was born in 1902, and received the D.Sc. 
degree from Kyoto University in 1940. His long-term field of 
research is ecology and the sociology of plants, animals, and 
man, and he is now focusing on problems in the social evolu- 
tion of primates. As a researcher and explorer, IMANISHI has 
led many expeditions: among others, to Micronesia in 1941, 
to the Great Khingan in 1942, to Inner Mongolia in 1944, to 
Nepal in 1952, to Karakoram in 1955, and to tropical Africa 
in 1958. He has published numerous books and articles, mostly 
in Japanese. 

The present paper was submitted to CURRENT ANTHROPOLOG) 
on May 26, 1959, and was sent for CAxy treatment on July 20, 
1959, to seven scholars, of whom the following (plus one who 
prefers to remain anonymous) responded with comments: A. H. 
Schultz, H. Harlow, A. Kortlandt, and S. L. Washburn. The 
comments were sent to the author, who then revised the paper. 
The revised manuscript was, in mid-April, 1960, again sent 
out for CAv: treatment, to four of the original commentators, 
as well as to ten other scholars from whom comments had not | 
been solicited in the first instance. In response to the second — | 
mailing, comments were received from Francois Bourliére, | 
C. R. Carpenter, M. R. A. Chance, John T. Emlen, Jr., Adolph | 
H. Schultz, §. L. Washburn and Irven DeVore, and Sir Sollie — | 
Zuckerman. These comments are reproduced in full at the end — | 
of the paper, the references cited by commentators being inter- 
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alphabetized with the author's bibliography but distinguished 
by the initials of the appropriate commentator. Following the 
comments is a reply from the author to those comments re- 
ceived in time for the preparation of such a reply. Because A. 
Kortlandt was traveling in Africa, he was regrettably not avail- 
able for comment on the final version of the manuscript. 
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a breeding season, the delineation and definition of the 
minimum social unit, and some features of the internal 
organization of such units. Throughout the paper, the 
focus is on developing theory in the study of the social 
organization of subhuman primates in their natural 
habitat. 

In connection with theoretical developments, I must 
draw attention to the progress of method. For long after 
the days of Darwin, but one simple method was in use. 
The researcher entered the natural habitat, searched 
for his animals, and recorded his experiences. ‘This may 
be called the “naturalistic” approach. Even eminently 
competent laboratory experimentalists had no more 
sophisticated method in the field. Field studies done 
by Zuckerman (1932), Bingham (1932), and Nissen 
(1931), as also the early works of Carpenter (1934, 1935, 
1940), were based on this classical method. 

In the early 1940's, Carpenter (1942a) tattooed num- 
bers on many rhesus monkeys, released them on San- 
tiago Island, Puerto Rico, and observed them on the 
basis of individual identification. This “intensive” 
method of observing identified individuals, which had 
already been in use among ornithologists, has brought 
a great advance in the field study of subhuman pri- 
mates. For instance, the existence of dominance hier- 
archy, which had been recognized among subhuman 
primates under captive conditions, could for the first 
time be confirmed in the field by means of this method. 
Carpenter's study of rhesus monkeys, Macaca mulatta, 
was succeeded by the study of Japanese monkeys, 
Macaca fuscata, in Japan. 

The study of Japanese monkeys was begun in 1949 ac- 
cording to the naturalistic approach. Since 1952, it has 
been carried on according to the intensive method of 
identifying individuals, not, however, by means of 
marking, but by means of regularly setting out food to 
attract wild monkeys to come near by. This process, 
called provisionization, has been described by Itani 
(1954), Imanishi (1957a), and Frisch (1959). Provi- 
sionized monkeys are, in a sense, acculturated monkeys, 
in that provisionization means not only a change in 
their food habits but also a change in their social be- 
havior and personalities through the contact with man. 
But they are not captured or domesticated monkeys. 
They are as wild as ever, excepting as visiting the feed- 
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ing place almost every day partially modifies their tradi- 
tional routes of nomadism. In due course of time, their 
behavior may come to change considerably, as monkeys 
born before provisionization gradually die out and are 
replaced by monkeys born after provisionization and 
accustomed to man from their childhood. Indeed, as 
voung monkeys which do not fear man and take food 
directly from man’s hand are in fact increasing, pro- 
visionization may be a step towards domestication. As 
Frisch has pointed out (1959), caution on this point is 
advisable in considering the Japanese studies. 

With the introduction of this particular intensive 
method in the study of Japanese monkeys, another 
change from historically common research procedure 
has also been effected. This is the change from short- 
term observation to long-term observation. For instance, 
day-to-day records of observation on the monkeys of 
Takasakivama, which were provisionized in 1953, have 
been accumulated by three successive observers con- 
tinuously over seven years. There is no other example 
of so long a period of observation of one group of mon- 
keys belonging to one species. And these observations 
should be continued. Long-term day-to-day observation 
is now becoming as essential a procedure in studying 
societies of subhuman primates as it is in meteorology 
or astronomy. 

Where the day-to-day observation of the Japanese 
monkeys cannot be practiced, observation of at least 
two or three weeks a year has been carried out. Such 
vear-to-vear records of observation are kept for the 
monkeys of Koshima, Minoo, Shodoshima, and Arashi- 
vama. Individual monkeys of these localities have been 
named, and the periodic observations are designed to 
check up on their respective social statuses, sexual ac- 
tivities, and so on. Long-term observation may be the 
only possible method for intensive survey of societies 
of subhuman primates, for which neither interviews 
nor documents can be used by researchers. 

If in the following sections of this paper I describe 
a few new studies of Japanese monkeys somewhat fully, 
this is not meant to underestimate other studies car- 
ried out mostly by the naturalistic approach. It is be- 
cause the intensive method outlined above has already 
produced very important results concerning social or- 
ganization, and thus may be of special interest. The 
study of societies of subhuman primates will advance 
rapidly if this method is applied by many more field 
researchers and to various subhuman primates other 
than Japanese monkeys. 


PROBLEMS 


BREEDING SEASON 

Some thirty years ago there was no reliable report 
of systematic observations on the social life of monkeys 
or apes in their natural habitat, but only anecdotal or 
fragmental information collected mostly by hunters 
and travellers. Zuckerman was one of the pioneers in 
recognizing the urgent necessity for more accurate 
knowledge on the natural life of these animals. He com- 
piled data of a kind thitherto unknown, and paved the 
way of a new scientific approach to the study of sub- 
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human primates. Although most of his observations 
were carried out in zoos, he did also study the natural 
lite of wild chacma baboons, Papio comatus, in South 
Africa. 

Zuckerman was the first person to try to formulate 
a scientific hypothesis as to the foundation of primate 
society. This hypothesis was based on considerations of 
reproductive physiology. 

On the 4th of May, 1930, he succeeded in collecting 
twelve adult females from one troop of wild chacma 
baboons. He wrote (1932: 50): 

The females shot on May 4th were representative of practi- 
cally all stages of the complete cycle. Some were non-pregnant. 
Some were in the early stages of pregnancy, and one con 
tained a fullterm foetus. Others again, were lactating, and 
one of these, judging by the age of her baby, would soon have 
restarted her normal menstrual cycles. This disparity between 
the different females proves conclusively that female Chacma 
baboons become pregnant at all times of the year in the 
neighbourhood of Grahamstown. 


On the basis of this knowledge obtained by himself 
about the breeding of wild chacma baboons, Zucker- 
man developed his principle of primate sociology as 
follows (1932: 313): 


The factors underlying associations of monkeys and apes 
are characterized by their continuous, rather than intermit- 
tent, sexual nature. The male primate is always sexually 
potent, while the female is also always to some extent re- 
ceptive. In the lower mammal, on the other hand, the female, 
as a rule, accepts the male only during isolated periods of 
heat, and this intermittent character of the sexual bond is 
reflected in the transitory nature of their social unions. 


In short, he considered that the factor underlying the 
permanent association of the sexes was their uninter- 
rupted reproductive life. 

Carpenter seems to support Zuckerman’s hypothesis 
to some extent when he says (19426: 196): 


Available facts for most monkeys and apes indicate that 
they do not have discrete breeding seasons, although the 
rate of reproduction may vary from season to season. Sexual 
activity takes place throughout the year in chimpanzees, 
gibbons, rhesus monkeys, baboon, howler and spider 
monkeys. The males usually have a succession of estrous fe 
males with which they copulate repeatedly during the fe- 
males’ limited estrous periods.—It would seem reasonable to 
suppose that the relative constancy of primate groups is im- 
portantly related during all seasons to the incidence of sexual 
behavior. 


It was the merit of Haddow to prove that there is a 
breeding season in redtail monkeys of East Africa, 
Cercopithecus ascanius schmidti. His data derived not 
from direct observation in the field but from analysis 
of a total sample of 47 mature females shot by him. 
With respect to these, he confirmed the number of 
females in early pregnancy, and that in advanced preg- 
nancy in each month. He further referred to the record 
of five living females with infants. Of the results, he 
wrote (1952: 304): 

It is admitted that the sample is a small one, but these 
results are so suggestive that it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that in the case of C.a. schmidti there appears to be 
at least a preferential breeding-season. Thus, taking the time 
estimates given above for pregnancy and lactation, it will be 
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seen that they are consistent with a preferential breeding- 
season lasting, approximately, from December till April. 
Referring to a marked seasonal variation in birth 
rate in a colony of rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta) in 
the Carnegie Institute at Baltimore, which was reported 
by Hartman (1931) and reviewed by Zuckerman (1932) 
as not conclusive, Haddow (1952) enumerated the dates 
of forty births recorded for rhesus monkeys in the Virus 
Research Institute, Entebbe, Uganda, and suggested 
that, in this case also, there might be recognizable a 
preferential breeding season. In both cases the monkeys 
were kept in captivity, and, so far as I am aware, it has 
not yet been confirmed that there is a breeding season 
among rhesus monkeys in nature. Among Japanese 
monkeys, however, which belong to the same genus 
Macaca as rhesus monkeys, a definite breeding season 
has been recognized during observations in the field. 
The breeding season of Japanese monkeys concen- 
trates in the winter, though the female maintains a 
regular menstrual cycle of 28 days throughout the year, 
as observed by Hazama (1954). In Takasakiyama, copu- 
lations have regularly occurred from October to April 
during the last seven years, except for a few anomalies. 
Accordingly, births there have been observed to occur 
from May to September of each year (Table 1).1 The 


TABLE 1 
INCIDENCE OF COPULATION AND BIRTH IN THE OIKIA OF 
TP AKASAKIYAMA FROM OCTOBER 1954 TO DECEMBER 1955 
(AFTER UNPUBLISHED DATA RECORDED BY ITANI) 








Year Month Copulationt Birtht 
1954 October i * a 
" November ** 
" December *** 
1955 January ** * 
" February ** * 
Marc h ** 
April | . 
" May | A * 
‘i June | A +4 * 
" July *** 
" August A * % * 
" September A * 
" October A 
" November ** 
" December | **% 
; *** — frequent 
** — not frequent 
* 


= rare 
A = masturbation, consort relationship, and sexual display, 
but not true copulation 


monkeys under observation at the other localities in 
Japan reveal the same tendencies. It may be worth men- 
tioning that during the non-breeding season males can 
never be found mounting females in Takasakiyama. 
Japanese monkeys live up to the northern limit of 
distribution of all subhuman primates. One might 
think that if they lived in the tropics instead of in the 


2In the beginning of 1955, the population of the oikia (for 
definition of this term, see p. 397 of Takasakiyama was as follows: 
leaders 6, subleaders 10, peripheral males 50, male infants 60, 
total number of males 126; females 135, female infants 60, total 
number of females 195; total number of males and females 321. 
Of the 135 females, 100-115 were sexually mature. Total number 
of births in 1955 was 59 (male 30, female 28, uncertain 1). These 
numbers were all recorded by J. Itani. 
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temperate climate of Japan, they would have no breed- 
ing season. However, as already mentioned, there are 
monkeys, like redtails, which have a breeding season 
although they live in tropical Africa. On the other 
hand, Haddow could not find a breeding season in 
Colobus abyssinicus, another tropical African monkey. 

It is as yet premature to generalize about breeding 
season in subhuman primates because there are only 
a few species the reproductive life of which has been 
thoroughly surveyed under natural conditions. From 
our present knowledge, it is safe to say that, though 
chacma baboons have no breeding season, hamadryas 
baboons, Papio hamadryas (cf. Zuckerman 1932: 56), 
may have one, and that, though Japanese monkeys 
have a breeding season, rhesus monkeys may not have 
one. 

As to social organization, it is clear that the factor 
underlying associations of subhuman primates cannot 
be sexual relationship alone, as Zuckerman stated, since 
among monkeys which have a definite breeding season 
there is no loosening of solidarity during the non- 
breeding season. As Carpenter said several years ago 
(1942b; 198): 


To conclude, however, that sexuality is the only enduring 
basis of these societies would be to over-simplify the complex 
facts. For long periods of time in free ranging primate groups, 
no primary sexual behavior can be observed, yet neither the 
group pattern nor size change but these persist and the group 
remains a coherent social unit. 


THE OIKIA 
Zuckerman’s second principle of primate sociology, 
as important as his first, is that families including both 
sexes are the fundamental units of primate societies. 
Thus Zuckerman wrote (1932: 314-15): 


The nucleus of the societies of monkeys and apes is the 
family party, consisting of an overlord and his harem, held 
together primarily by the interest of the male in his females 
and by their interest in their young. Paternal interest is not 
strongly manifested by sub-human primates, and in this they 
doubtless show resemblances to the behaviour of the lower 
mammals. But the family of the primate differs from that of 
the lower mammal, since one of its essential members is the 
overlord. The male of most lower mammals separates from 
his females after his rutting season is past, so that the family 
in his species is formed by the female and her young. A 
conspicuous characteristic of the harem system and the system 
of dominance in the primates is the absence of all but 
clandestine promiscuity. And in this again the primate dif- 
fers from many lower mammals. The harem forms the nucleus 
when several family parties unite to form a larger herd, but 
the herd never appears to be so stable a unit as the family, 
which never loses its identity within the larger group. 


This generalization of Zuckerman’s, from his observa- 
tions of chacma baboons, is accepted by anthropolo- 
gists as the standard theory. In this connection, it is 
worth mentioning that Bolwig, in a recently published 
paper on the same baboons (1959), says he was not able 
to discern clearly either harem or family in the bands 
observed by him in Rhodesia. However, careful ob- 
servations, though without individual identification, 
made by Lumsden (1951), Buxton (1952), and Haddow 
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THE “JAPAN MONKEY CENTER” 


SHorTLy after the war, Kyoto University saw the foundation 
ofa Primate Research Group under the direction of Professor 
Denzaburo Miyadi and Dr. Kinji Imanishi. The group's chief 
interest revolved around studies in ecology and social be- 
havior. A few years later, an Experimental Animal Research 
Committee was formed at Tokyo University, whose main con- 
cern was the experimental use of monkeys for medical re- 
search. Cooperation developed between the two groups and 
eventually, in 1956, brought about the formation of the Japan 
Monkey Center. This organization includes at present 15 
researchers, and its officially published objectives are: 


(1) To foster team-research on primates. 

(2) To study intensively the ecology and social structure 
of populations of Macaca fuscata still living in Japan, 
and to work out methods for the conservation and 
propagation of these populations. 

(3) To establish and operate, in cooperation with several 
universities, a primate laboratory and to centralize the 
data obtained by students in these universities. 

(4) To establish breeding colonies of Japanese monkeys, 
with a view to supplying the growing demand for ex- 
perimental animals. 

(5) To open a primate zoo as a means of studying problems 
connected with human origins. 

(6) To publish books and journals on the study of pri 
mates. 


. Close-range study of wild-monkey populations, made 
possible by painstaking provisioning, so far forms the most 
significant contribution of the Japan Monkey Center to 
primate research. However, the work of the Center is far 
from being limited to these ecological and_ sociological 
interests. Two breeding colonies have been created. In one 
case a natural population was captured in its entirety and 
released on a small island. The other group was artificially 
formed with monkeys captured one by one in Yakushima. 
The integration of the new group was achieved in captivity 


by a method which allowed researchers to observe some of the 
mechanics of group formation. 

Last year, members of the Center organized two field trips, 
one to central Africa and the other to South-East Asia. Their 
objective was twofold: first, to examine how primate ecology 
and social behavior may be studied in these regions and to 
see to what extent the method of provisioning, so successful 
in Japan, could be used in a different environment; secondly, 
to make contacts looking to the importation of several pri- 
mate species to Japan, either for transplantation in Japanese 
islands or for building up the primate zoo, which is one of 
the objectives of the Center. 

Already three gibbons, 18 crab-eating macaques and six 
red-faced monkeys have been released on one of the numerous 
uninhabited islets scattered along the shore of Japan. 

Although the Center itself has some equipment for physi- 
ological and anatomical research, most of the laboratory 
work, especially that connected with medicine, is carried out 
at the various universities connected with the Center. The 
results of these studies are collected and made available to 
all students at the Center. 

The first issue of a journal of primatology, Primates, ap- 
peared in 1957. . . . It has been announced that, thanks to a 
grant of the Rockefeller Foundation, the third and fourth 
issues would be published entirely in English. It is hoped that 
this will constitute the first step in creating an international 
organ for studies in primatology. 

If the scientific quarterly has suffered from initial dif- 
ficulties, the same is not true of a lighter magazine, Monkey, 
addressed to a high-school public. This publication, which 
has already reached its thirteenth number, maintains a 
surprisingly high standard. Much of the data concerning the 
development of the supervised colonies can in fact be found 
only in this high-school magazine. Excellent photographs, in 
the best Japanese tradition, illustrate the articles. 

Joun E. Friscu 
(American Anthropologist 61: 584-85, 592-93) 





(1952) in Uganda, seem to support the principle of- 
fered by Zuckerman. The following is a quotation from 
Haddow’s paper (1952: 353): 

An important observation made by Zuckerman is that P. 
comatus bands split up into small family parties for the 
night. At a later date Lumsden, working on the sleeping- 
habits of monkeys in western Uganda, found that this ob- 
servation held good for various species belonging to the 
genera Cercocebus, Cercopithecus, Papio and Colobus, and 
the present writer has seen a band of ten chimpanzees (Pan 
troglodytes schweinfurthii) divide into at least two parties 
for the night. Lumsden’s results showed that in C. albigena 
johnstoni, C. a. schmidti, P. doguera tessellatus and C., 
abyssinicus the mean size of resting bands was between foun 
and five individuals, and the figures for other less common 
species were largely in agreement. Buxton, working on C, a. 
schmidti in a small forest patch in central Uganda, has found 
that there the mean size of resting bands is even smaller, 
being between three and four individuals. On the other hand, 
bands observed by Lumsden during the day were larger, 
usually numbering over ten individuals. 


The largest band of C. a. schmidti reported by Bux- 
ton was 26. He considered that the probable composi- 
tion of the normal family group in this species was one 
male, one or more females, and their young, as was 
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found by Zuckerman among baboons. However, if the 
family formation were a direct derivative of non- 
intermittent reproductive activity and male dominance, 
as Zuckerman assumed, one would not expect to find 
such family groupings among C. a. schmidti, because 
in this species not only is the breeding season recog- 
nizable, as has been mentioned above, but also male 
dominance is inconspicuous, as both Buxton and Had- 
dow have pointed out. 

On the other hand, Carpenter confirms that in groups 
of howling monkeys, Alouatta palliata (1934), and 
rhesus monkeys (1942a) there are a number of adult 
males, and more adult females than adult males, yet 
they have no breeding season, and there prevails among 
them a type of rotating mateship—a type of promiscuity. 

Accordingly, it is clear that Zuckerman’s second 
principle on the family or harem system does not hold 
good for societies of monkeys and apes in general. 

What, then, is meant by the term “family”? Carpen- 
ter (1940) described the group of white-handed gibbons 
(Hylobates lar) he observed in Thailand as a “family,” 
it being typically composed of an adult and reproduc- 
ing male and female, and a succession of young ranging 
in age from early infancy to late juvenility or early 
adulthood. Previous to Carpenter’s study, McCann 
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(1933) had described as a “family” the similar compo- 
sition of the group of white-browed gibbons (Hylobates 
hoolock) observed in Assam, In his report (1951) Lums- 
den might call a “family” the band of six Colobus 
abyssinicus ituricus, including two juveniles, which was 
observed by him continuously over three months, if 
he could confirm the presence of an adult male and 
three adult females in the band, but he might hesitate 
to call it a “family” if he found there were two adult 
males and two adult females in it. When the howling 
monkeys of Barro Colorado Island were surveyed by 
Carpenter (1934) in 1933, each clan (or “group,” after 
Carpenter) contained, on the average, three adult 
males, but when they were surveyed by Collias and 
Southwick (1952) in 1951, 23 of the 29 clans had simply 
one adult male, and only six of them had two males; 
those who did not know the results of the 1933 census 
might conclude from the 1951 census that a “family” 
pattern was predominant among howling monkeys. 

Reporting his field study of chimpanzees, Nissen said 
(1931: 18): 

In six instances I was able to determine that there were at 
least two mature males present in a group. These observations 
certainly do not exclude the possibility that a chimpanzee 
band is composed of a polygamous male and his family, since 
a male may well have one or more mature sons, but they do 
lend some probability to alternative explanations. The ex- 
treme possibility, that neither male nor female chimpanzee 
is limited to a single mate, even temporarily, has never been 
satisfactorily disproven, as far as I know. 


In my opinion, a band in which promiscuity prevails 
cannot be called a “family” even though the two males 
in it are a father and his mature son. In other words, 
we may legitimately consider it a family only if we can 
establish the absence of incest between this mature 
son and his mother. It is almost impossible to answer 
such a requirement without knowing the exact pedigree 
of each individual which participates in sexual activi- 
ties in the band. Nevertheless, until such incest is dis- 
proved, it is appropriate to restrict the use of the term 
“family” in scientific description of subhuman societies. 

Here I would like to recommend the word orkia as a 
technical term ? designating the minimum unit of social 
life found in any species of animal, regardless of the 
composition of that unit. Then, with reference to so- 
cieties of subhuman primates, the clan in howling mon- 
keys, the family in gibbons, the small nesting party or 
sleeping group in redtail monkeys, and the harem in 
chacma baboons, would each be describable as an 
“oikia.” The large daytime band of redtails, or troop of 
chacma baboons, would be, not an oikia, but an ag- 
gregate of oikiae. 

As already mentioned, Carpenter (1942a) did not rec- 
ognize in rhesus monkeys the harem or family that 
Zuckerman found in baboons, though macaques are 
closely related to baboons in physical structure as well 
as in mode of life. However, though the group among 
rhesus monkeys is sometimes as large as the troop of 
baboons, it appears to be a definite and stable social 


2'This term was first proposed by the author in 1950. At the 
same time, he proposed the term specia to designate the maximum 
social unit, that is, the total society of any species of animal, in- 
cluding in number all individuals of the species, and covering in 
extent the whole distribution of the species. 
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unit and never to lose its identity, so that I regard it as 
an oikia. This judgment applies equally to the group 
of bonnet monkeys (Macaca radiata) observed by Nolte 
(1955) in southern India, and to groups of Japanese 
monkeys. 

It is worth noting that there are at least two distinct 
patterns of organization at the oikia level. In the one 
pattern, each oikia has its own territory and is antag- 
onistic to contiguous oikiae, though it may accept a 
solitary intruder in some cases. Examples are oikiae of 
howling monkeys, rhesus monkeys, and gibbons. In the 
other pattern, each oikia associates easily with contig- 
uous oikiae under normal circumstances, the oikiae to- 
gether forming a large band or troop. Examples are 
oikiae of redtail monkeys and chacma baboons. Oikiae 
which associate to make a large unit seem, however, to 
live within a certain area. Haddow writes on redtail 
monkeys as follows (1952: 357): 

On any given day these will be found divided into smaller 
groups, but under ordinary circumstances these groups will 
be limited to the particular area concerned. Under certain 
stimuli, notably that of a fruiting tree, they will coalesce, and 
all the Redtails of that particular area will be found banded 
together temporarily. While the evidence is not conclusive, 
it is thought that when such very large aggregations do occur 
they consist of monkeys from a particular area, which may 
have fairly definite boundaries. 


It may be said that each oikia of redtail monkeys shares 
a particular area as a common territory, but, within it, 
not occupying its own territory and maintaining a 
neighborhood relationship with the other component 
oikiae of the band. 

We have already noted that Haddow (1952: 353) ob- 
served a band of ten chimpanzees to divide into at least 
two parties for the night. Donisthorpe, who made a field 
study of mountain gorillas in 1957, says (1958: 205): 


It has been suggested that gorilla groups keep to their own 
territories and resist intrusion by other groups. I saw no signs 
to support this suggestion. Towards the end of March a group 
of three and a large group were known to be in the same area, 
moving in opposite directions. By March 31 they had passed 
each other within 100 yards. Had there been any antagonism 
one would have expected the smaller group to retreat. 


She also says (1958: 216): 


Large groups sometimes divide and rejoin, but they do 
not always split into the same component parts. 


Chimpanzees and gorillas may have the same pattern 
of organization as redtail monkeys. It seems precarious, 
however, to discuss the organization of a large band or 
troop without exact knowledge of its component oikia, 
that is, the minimum social units. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF AN OIKIA 


CLASS AND SUBGROUP 


Carpenter assumed the existence of “subgroups” 
within the large group of macaques observed by him, 
though he did not afford a concrete example of the 
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organization of stich subgroups. For instance, he said 
(1942b: 188): 


Let us assume that through various behavioral exchanges, 
involving avoidance, maturation and learning, two males of 
a primate group become by degrees strongly antagonistic. At 
the same time, through reciprocal motivation and afkinitive 
learning, several females with their young are attached to the 
more dominant male and several females and young likewise 
attach themselves to the male which has a lower dominant 
rank. The males will tend to avoid each other, and, while 
doing so, will carry with them their attached dependents. 
Then, as the intra-sub-group bonds increase in positive 
strength and the inter-sub-group relations weaken or increase 
in antagonistic quality, the sub-grouping relationships change 
from that of being part of a larger group to a status of an 
independent new group. The males act like polar bodies in 
cell division. 


Altmann (1959) calls “subgroup” the association of a 
female and its dependent infant in an oikia of howling 
monkeys, but in this paper I limit discussion of the 
term “subgroup” to the definition originally advanced 
by Carpenter. 

Carpenter also used the term “class,” to denote vari- 
ous sex- and age-groupings within the same large group 
of macaques. These “classes” had differential functions 
in the social organization of the oikia: 


The control of a group is distributed among individuals 
and classes of individuals in direct proportion to the statuses 
of individuals or classes of individuals [Carpenter 1954: 274]. 


It is interesting that, in the course of field studies of 
Japanese monkeys, class organization and spatial dis- 
tribution of classes attract the observer's notice earlier 
than does subgroup organization. This may be due to 
the fact that class organization is a more basic ingredi- 
ent of oikian social life than subgroup organization, 
which stretches over classes. Generalizing from several 
oikiae intensively observed during recent years, it seems 
reasonable to recognize at least three main classes in 
the social organization of Japanese mo: keys, namely, 
(1) central males including leaders and subleaders, (2) 
peripheral males, and (3) all females together with de- 
pendent infants. Females may be divided into central 
females and peripheral females, as in the case of males. 
But in females the cleavage between the central and 
the peripheral is not so distinct as in males. 

In a preceding paper (Imanishi 1957a), I included a 
schema that showed the spatial distribution of oikions 
(that is, the individual components of an oikia) after 
the studies by Itani (1954) of the oikia of Takasaki- 
yama. Now I can rewrite that as a generalized schema 
representing spatial distribution of classes in any oikia 
of Japanese monkeys (Fig. 1). 

Leaders and subleaders seem to make up separate and 
discrete classes in such a big oikia as that of Takasaki- 





*In the oikia of Takasakiyama, difference in social status be- 
tween leaders and subleaders is distinguishable as follows: when 
leaders are in the central part together with females, infants, and 
babies, subleaders cannot enter there, though they usually situate 
near the central part. When leaders retire to the mountain but 
some females, infants, and babies remain at the central part, sub 
leaders at once enter there and take the leaders’ role; females 
which chase intruding subleaders when leaders are present then 
tolerate the presence of subleaders. As for age difference, leaders 
of the oikia are estimated to be over twenty-five years old, while 
subleaders are estimated to be around twenty years old. 
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yama,° but in smaller oikiae, where the total numbe: 
of leaders and subleaders is also small, they may be 
seen to belong to one class of central males. When 
Carpenter says of rhesus monkeys that, “Some of the 
females, usually the more dominant ones, may form 
a kind of central cluster around the most dominant 
male but the relationship in such a sub-grouping is 
easily differentiated from the male-female consort re- 
lationship formed by an estrous female with a respon- 
sive male” (1942a: 139), it is evident that this subgroup 
derives from an intimate relation between a central 
male and some central females based on their common 
spatial occupancy in an oikia. Furuya, who studied such 
subgroups of Japanese monkeys in the oikia of Taka- 
sakiyama by analyzing grooming relations among 
oikions, has reported (1957) that some leaders of the 
oikia make more or less definite subgroups with at- 
tendant females. One of the reasons why such subgroups 


Fic. 1. Schema representing spatial distribution of 


classes in an oikia of Japanese monkeys. 
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do not establish independent units in the oikia may 
be the strong tie conditioned among males which make 
up the leader class. 
DOMINANCE RANK 

One factor supporting the integration of an oikia 
is the dominance rank or dominance hierarchy settled 
upon and sanctioned among oikions. From his observa- 
tion of rhesus monkeys Carpenter has said (19426: 194): 

Usually, several group males which are arranged in a domi- 
nance hierarchy are competitive in some situations and with 
certain degrees of motivation, while the same animals may 
closely coordinate their behavior in other situations with dif- 
ferent degrees of motivation. For example, the male despot of 
a rhesus monkey group will exclusively possess a tray of food 
until he is satiated, while all the other animals wait. Yet, he 
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will closely coordinate his behavior with the rest of the group 
males during an inter-group fight or while leading the group 
from one location to another. 


Dominance rank is easily detected experimentally by 
repeating a simple test designed to show which one of 
two animals will take a given food. 

Itani (1954) found in Takasakiyama that there were 
individual statuses determined by the dominance rank 
within each class of males, and that each class itself 
also had a status determined by the dominance rank 
among the different classes of males, the leader class 
having the highest status. The dominance rank is usu- 
ally linear. 

Dominance rank is not confined to males but is found 
also among females and immature animals. Carpenter 
has written (1942c: 253): 

This does not preclude the fact that, among the females, 
as among males, there is also a dominance gradient. As com- 
pared with that of the males, this female dominance gradient 
is of a lower slope, i.e., females have less absolute dominance 
than males and they scem to differ to a small degree. Never- 
theless, the female gradient overlaps that of the males. This 
means that some of the most dominant females are more 
dominant than some of the least dominant males. 

When dominance is studied in immature animals it is 
found that there, too, an unstable gradient exists. Indeed, the 
status of an individual Rhesus monkey begins to be defined 
during its infancy, after it has begun to engage in social play. 


The existence of central and peripheral females in the 
spatial organization of an oikia rightly suggests that 
there is this dominance rank among females. However, 
as Carpenter has not given any concrete example of 
dominance rank among females or immature animals, 
the observations by Kawai on the oikia of Koshima 
(1958) and those by Kawamura on the oikia of Minoo- 
B (1958) might be mentioned here. 

In his studies, Kawai found it necessary to distinguish 
two kinds of dominance rank, “basic rank” and “de- 
pendent rank.” “Basic rank” pertains to the situation 
where the dominant-subordinate relationship between 
two monkeys is recognized without interference from 
other monkeys, while “dependent rank” pertains to the 
situation where that relationship is recognized with 
more or less interference from other monkeys. Thus 
Kawai says (1958: 112): 

From the developmental viewpoint, it is the dependent 
ranking that appears first. In the baby stage, these monkeys 
live in close association with their mothers, and are always 
under the protection of the latter. So they can behave after 
their mothers’ superiority and gain dependent rank. On the 
other hand, they themselves are the lowest of the basic rank, 
or more precisely, they lack basic rank. 

The basic rank becomes recognized when they have grown 
to be able to behave independently of its mother [sic] and 
claim to have their own living. 

That is, given two infants and their respective mothers, 
the one whose mother is more dominant in basic rank 
manifests its dominance over the other one whose 
mother is less dominant in basic rank, even if the latter 
infant is more dominant than the former in terms of 
their own basic rank. Behavioral expression of such 
“dependent rank” is usual among the female and im- 
mature Japanese monkeys observed in the field. When 
such a dependent dominance status is fixed by social 
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conditioning, it may become a basic dominance status. 
The basic rank is, therefore, not always attributable to 
physical and/or physiological factors. 

The basic rank of males in the oikia of Koshima in 
1957 was as follows (each animal being signified by a 
number): 


10 > 8 
s:is2s>3 ~» 4.95945 Bo13>8 
1] 


This roughly represents the age order among them, ex- 
cept for 12, which seems to be feebleminded. Among 
them, 8, 9, and 10 are five years old; 11 and 12 are four 
years old; 13 is three years old; and 14 and 15 are two 
years old. 

The basic rank of females in the same year was as 
follows: 


?:101> 105> 108> 111> 109> 110> 
104> 103> 107> 113> 112 


Contrary to the case of males, this basic rank does not 
at all represent the age order of the females. Thus, 107 
is six years old; 108, 109, and 110 are five years old; 111 
is four years old; and 112 and 113 are one year old. The 
ages of males and females born before 1950 cannot be 
determined. 

As in the oikia of Takasakiyama observed by Itani 
(1954), infant males in Koshima retire from the central 
part to the peripheral part of the oikia when they be- 
come juveniles. This phenomenon may be designated 
peripherization, after Kawamura (1958). Kawai has 
suggested that, correlating with this movement, the be- 
havior concomitant with the dependent rank of the 
infant in the central part of the oikia decreases, while 
independent behavior based on the juvenile’s own abil- 
ity increases. As a result, the basic rank among such 
males is reorganized during and after peripherization. 
Kawai understands the above-outlined basic rank 
among young males 8, 10, and 11 as a manifestation of 
such in-process reorganization. 

Females, in contrast, remain in the central part from 
birth to death, so that they constantly grow under the 
influence of dependent-rank effects, and this, in turn, 
induces among them a solidification of dependent rank 
into basic rank. Kawai attributes to such a social process 
the lack of correlation of the basic rank of females with 
their age order. 

At Koshima, three of the adult males (1, 2, and 3) 
are dominant in basic rank over all the other monkeys 
including the females. However, in the real life of the 
oikia, where various dependent-rank effects always co- 
exist, such a simple relation as might be found between 
two animals out of the field of any dependent-rank 
effects does not usually appear. Kawai put a test box, 
about 50 x 50 x 60 cm. in size, in the feeding place, and 
observed in what order monkeys of the oikia mounted 
the box and ate the wheat on it. He called this order 
the “feeding rank,” i.e., a single rank compounded of 
the basic and dependent ranks including both males 
and females, and sanctioned by all oikions under these 
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specific circumstances. The result is shown in Table 2. 

In Table 2 (where numbers in the hundreds signify 
females), we can see from cases I and II that, under the 
influence of 1 ¢, 101 is privileged to be dominant over 
24 and 34; likewise, 105, 108, 111, and 109 are privi- 
leged to be dominant over 3 ¢ in case I, but, when the 
influence of 1 g is weakened in case II, that is, when 
he is situated far from the test box, then the dependent- 
rank effects on these four females are also weakened, 
and 32 recovers his basic dominance over these fe- 

TABLE 2 


FEEDING RANK IN THE OIKIA OF KOSHIMA in 1957 





Case |13 26 Feeding Rank * 
1 | +** +/ 1,101, 2, 105,108,111, 109, 3,110... 
Il a a.) 2,901, 2; 3;105; 108; 111, 109) 140 |... 
Ill — + | 2,101, 105,108, 3,111, 109, 110 
IV —_ + | 2,101, 3,105, 108, 111, 109, 110 
V — — | 3,101, 105, 108, 111, 109, 110 





* Single-digit numbers represent male monkeys; numbers in the 
hundreds represent females. 

** 1 and — indicate, respectively, the presence and absence of 
the animal. 


males. Case III shows the recovery of 2 ¢ in the absence 
of 1g. In this case, 105 and 108 are once again privi- 
leged in the presence of 2 4 to be dominant over 53 2 

as they were privileged in the presence of | 4 in case 
I, but 111 and 109 are no longer so privileged. If the 
influence of 2 ¢ is weakened, as in case IV, 3 4 recovers 
his dominance as in case II. Finally, in case V, where the 
influence of 1g and 24 is completely lacking, 53 4 
manifests his basic dominance over all the females. Fe- 
males situated under 109 in the basic rank are not in- 
fluenced by the presence or absence of any of the three 
adult males. Females which are privileged by consort 
relationship have been carefully excluded from Table 
2. 

From these observations, then, Kawai has determined 
the social status of each male and female oikion rela- 
tive to its fellow-oikions. I reproduce his findings as 
Figure 2, following the same generalized schema al- 
ready given as Figure 1. This is also a revision of Kawa- 
mura’s schema (1956a) of the spatial distribution of 
oikions in this same oikia of Koshima, which was based 
on data obtained by him in 1954. 


KINSHIP RELATION 


If a higher dependent rank is accorded the infant of 
a more dominant female, and if, when this infant is 
female, the dependent rank is easily transformed into 
basic rank, as Kawai claims, it is expectable that basic 
rank among females will not correlate with age order, 
as is the case among males, but that the daughter of 
a dominant female will occupy a high status next to 
her dominant mother, This tendency has already been 
exemplified with reference to the oikia of Koshima (sce 
basic rank of females in 1957, above), where 108 and 
111 are daughters of 105. 

This tendency reveals itself fully, however, in the 
oikia of Minoo-B, which has been intensively studied 
since 1954. This oikia is peculiar in that it has no male 
leader, though two adult males have spontaneously 
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joined it from the neighboring oikia, Minoo-A. Kawa- 
mura says (1958: 149): 


It is recognized that there are two important principles 
forming the rank system of the Minoo-B Group. ‘The first of 
them is that an infant is ranked after its mother’s rank, and 
the second is that, among brothers and sisters, the younger is 
ranked higher than the older. In a supposed group of pure 
matriarchy, these two principles are combined and involve a 
rank system as shown in Fig. 1. 








, 105 108 


* ff 
‘111 109 ’ 
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lo, 404 
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Fic. 2. Spatial distribution of oikions in the oikia of 
Koshima in 1957. 
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Fic. 3. Rank system of a hypothetical matriarchal and 


matrilineal oikia. M = mother; A, B, C,...—= daughters; 
av’, a”, a”, b’, and b” = grand-daughters; a’ = great 
grand-daughter. Ages of these individuals are A > B > 
C8 Sa? Sa 2”, ane Si 


His schema of the rank system of a hypothetical 
matriachal and matrilineal oikia is reproduced here 
(Fig. 3), together with the actual rank system found by 
him in the oikia of Minoo-B in 1958 (Fig. 4). 

In Figure 4, oikions under three years of age have 
been omitted because they are so strongly under de- 
pendent-rank effect relative to their mothers’ ranks 
that their basic rank cannot be adequately determined. 
Iwo young males shown in Kawamura’s original report 
are also excluded from Figure 4 because they were al- 
ready in process of peripherization in this matriarchal 
and matrilineal oikia. Figure 4 reveals one recognizable 
exception to the principle, in the relation between 
Buna and Nemu. Kawamura considers this to be due 
to the timid personality of Buna. In other oikiae, the 
younger daughter is not always ranked higher than the 
elder. In the oikia of Koshima, for instance, 108 is older 
but ranks higher than her sibling 111. Kawamura con- 
siders this to be due to dependent-rank effect relative to 
dominant males (e.g., see Table 2, case IIT). 

Itani (1958), Kawamura (1956), and Yamada (1957) 
have already pointed out that the process by which any 
oikion learns various habits and relations is 
closely connected with its kinship position within the 


social 


oikia. Imanishi (19576) has suggested extending appli- 
cation of the concept “identification” from the social- 
izing process among human primates to that among 
subhuman primates. That is, 
(1957b: 3) that: 


I have pointed out 


Children of dominant females involuntarily learn attitudes 
of the dominant and those of submissive females learn at 
titudes of the submissive. Moreover, children of dominant 
females in the central portion are more intimately related to 
the leader than those of submissive females in the peripheral 
portion, as their mothers are more intimately related to the 
leader. 





Zulu Yami 

(22-30) (12-14) 
: Anzu : Lulu Nobara 
: 7 - (4) (8) 


Therefore, children of dominant females may be able 
to identify more smoothly with their leaders. Imanishi 
has written also (1957a: 53): 


If other things are equal, males growing up with successful 
identification will cooperate with leaders more willingly, be 
accepted by them as well as by females more easily, and finally 
succeed their leaders. 


In the oikia of Shodoshima-K, a young male was 
found, in the central part, making no move whateve1 
toward peripherization. According to Kawamura 
(1959), Yamada recently observed that this young male 
had won the status of leader. Though he was assumed 
to be the son of some dominant female, proof was still 
wanting. | am inclined to agree with Kawamura’s an- 
ticipatory opinion that, if this is the explanation, it 
represents one of many different courses by which young 
males become leaders. 


EPILOGUE 

Although there are various fruitful approaches to 
the study of subhuman primates in their natural habi- 
tat—e.g., the demographical, the ecological, the etho- 
logical, and the psychobiological—I have in this paper 
focused on the sociology of Japanese monkeys, and, in 
particular, on that which has been learned about cer- 
tain central problems in social organization from the 
intensive observation of identified 
comparatively long time-spans. 


individuals ovei 


Except for the question of a breeding season, the reso- 
lution of which does not necessarily require the identi- 
fication of individuals, no structural and functional 
elements of primate social organization can, in my 
opinion, be definitely demonstrated except by the 
method of individual identification. Since the findings 
in the cited works by Zuckerman, Lumsden, Buxton, 


Fic. 4. Pedigree and basic rank of females in the oikia of 
Minoo-B, 1958. Number in parentheses indicates the age 
of the individual. 





Kaede Buna 
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Basic ranks Zuku) Anzu) Yani) Lulu) Nobaray Kaede) Ede ) Itigo) Momo > Nenu> Bune 
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Haddow, and Donisthorpe were not a result of applica- 
tion of this method, the conclusions of these authors 
will invite future re-examination by the same method. 
The study of Japanese monkeys has been carried on 
not only according to the method of individual identi- 
fication, but also with exact knowledge of the pedigree 
of each individual. This latter has yielded insights into 
the importance of kinship ties in the social organization 
of subhuman primates, something hitherto little no- 
ticed. As this kind of study is continued, there may be 
found a way to solve the question of the origin of the 
incest taboo or of the family in human societies. 
though I have not mentioned the fact in 
this present paper, there are behavioral variations from 
oikia to oikia of the Japanese monkeys under observa- 
tion, to the extent that any generalization on the basis 


Further, 


Comments 


Ly FRANGOIs BOURLIERI 

(1) Imanishi is pertectly right when 
he criticizes the use by too many field 
naturalists of terms such as “harem” 
and “clan,” which have a very precise 
meaning in cultural anthropology. To 
date, most of the naturalistic studies of 
the social life of wild primates have 
been of extremely short duration, and 
none has been based on prolonged 
follow-up of free-ranging groups. the 
various which were in- 
dividually known to the observer. That 
is precisely what makes the Japanese 
studies unique in the field of infra- 
human sociology. 


members of 


(2) The observations recorded in this 
paper represent more instances of that 
intra-specific variability of social be 
haviour which seems almost as_ char- 
acteristic of primates as their morpho- 
logical variabilitv. The case of the 
which has no 
leader, is particularly striking. 

(3) The importance of age as a de- 


Minoo-B group, male 


erminant of social hierarchy, at least 
among males, is also worthy of remark. 
May I point out, however, that this 
characteristic is not at all peculiar to 
primates, and not even to mammals? 
Reliable reports have demonstrated its 
existence in social birds: e.g., W. J. L. 
Sladen (1958) has described at length 
the role of the various age-groups in the 
complex society of Adelie penguins 
(Py gose elts adeliae). 


By C. R. CARPENTER 


Imanishi's splendid review of the re- 
sults of field studies of nonhuman pri- 
mates and especially of the very sig 
nificant Japan 
Monkey number of 


major problems which primatologists 


contributions of the 


Center raises a 
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promising. 


and anthropologists need to consider. 

(1) Inter-Cultural or Inter-Language 
When 
stract thought, and even observations 
are formulated in English, translated 
into Japanese, and re-translated into 
English, both the denotive and con- 
notative qualitatives of terminology and 
language are The largely 
qualitative descriptions now of neces- 
sity used by field free- 
ranging primates are often originally 
inadequate to reflect accurately the ob- 
served 


Communication. concepts, ab- 


changed. 


observers. of 


Translation and _ re- 
such 


behavior. 
translation of descriptions | in- 
creases the difhculty of arriving at 
consensuses about the common-denomi- 
nator meanings, first of observations, 
and then of the language vehicles. 

At this stage of development, or lack 
of development, in’ the branch of 
science that requires the investigation 
of organized populations of nonhuman 
primates in their natural habitats, ob- 
servers are confronted with the = ex- 
ceedingly difficult task of contributing 
to the emergence of terminology and 
language, graphic and pictorial signs 
and symbols, and mathematical expres- 
sions which are true to the observed 
data and with respect to which there 
can be inter-cultural and_ interlin- 
cual agreement. Clearly, there is a need 
to progress from qualitative descrip- 
tions, though without neglecting the 
refinement of them, to the formulation 
of quantitative expressions which ac 
curately represent behavior, social in 
teractions, Characteristics of group or- 
ganizations, population dynamics, and 
ecological factors. Field studies of pri- 
mates, including man, will eventually 
require appropriate field theory and 
field mathematics. \ 
known, and 


developed. 
accepted language — of 
mathematics will reduce the distortions 
and ambiguities now involved in trans- 
lations of verbal descriptions of ob- 
served phenomena. 


of observation of only one oikia cannot a priori be 
considered valid (Kawamura 1956b; Frisch 1959). Ac- 
cordingly if an experimental oikia is created success- 
iully trom individuals of two diflerent oikiae, it may in 
course of time reveal whether and how much behavioral 
characteristics derive from heredity and/or culture. 
The fruittulness of the provisionization technique 
has been proved to some degree in the study of Japanese 
monkeys. By now, twenty-one oikiae of Japanese mon- 
keys in various parts of Japan are provisionized, and 
jourteen of them are under study by the method ol 
individual identification. Above all, two of them are 
under the management of the Japan Monkey Center as 
experimental oikiae. Prospects of the study, so far as 
Japanese monkeys are concerned, are, I believe, very 


There is another important aspect of 
inter-cultural scientific communication. 
There are differences in traditions of 
criticism, so that (for example) Orien- 
tal scientists may think improper the 
skepticism and challenging criticism 
that Western scientists consider indis- 
pensable in a developing 
science. 


branch ol 
Such differences may inhibit 
free criticism in both directions. 

Finally, on this problem, the in- 
creasingly numerous primatologists ol 
all nationalities interested in the nat- 
uralistic studies of nonhuman primates 
demonstrate extreme variability in 
training, in approach to research, in 
sophistication in’ biological and be- 
havioral science theories, and, accord- 
ingly, in the technical language that 
they command and use. The require- 
ments of objectivity and accuracy are 
often violated by the use of inferential, 
subjective, and anthropomorphic lan- 
guage. Field primatologists are at pres- 
ent a heterogeneous interdisciplinary 
group representing psychology, anthro- 
pology, the medical sciences and arts, 
biology, and Thus, to the 
problems of inter-language and_ inter- 
cultural Communication are added the 
problems of interdisciplinary communi- 
cation. 

(2) The Place of 


ecology. 


Theory in Natu- 


ralistic Research on Nonhuman Pyi- 
mates. This difhcult problem — is 
raised) early in- Imanishi’s review. 


Primatologists generally assume theo- 
ries of evolution. Likewise, they accept 
genetic theories. Most of them = are 
aware of theories of ecology like that 
of biotic equilibra and dynamics. All 
use some form of behavioral theory in- 
cluding theories of development, moti- 
vation, and learning. Therefore, field 
studies which do not expound theory 
may nevertheless be oriented both 
from and to theoretical systems or sub- 
systems of principles, propositions, and 
hypotheses which provide a theoretical 
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frame of reference for the investigators. 

The following questions are raised 
by Imanishi’s review: How is adequate 
theory derived? When in the sequences 
of scientific thought should theory be 
the focus of attention and effort? What 
should be the order of theoretical for- 
mulations relative to observations? And, 
finally, what is good theory, and what is 
its effect on the quality and produc- 
tivity of research, especially of field re- 
search? 

Imanishi seems to propose that in- 
dividual identification — ol 
“provisionization,” 


animals, 
“acculturation,” 
the “otkia” concept, “basic rank,” “de- 
pendent rank,” the breeding 
and = “peripheralization” — constitute 
needed advances in theory. It is sug- 
that) individual 
and “provisionization” 


season, 


gested identification 
are important 
techniques or procedures, and are not 
The mentioned 
above are highly general ones which 
reflect ways of describing the results of 


theories. other 


terms 


extensive observations made over time. 
General theory and dependable prin- 
ciples are probably just emerging in the 
research reports of field primatologists. 
Furthermore, theories (if they be such) 
like 


and 


“acculturation,” dominance ranks 


statuses or classes, 


kinship be 
havior, etc., are transposed from othet 
The new 
terms for previously used terms should 
perhaps be carried out with care and 
caution and justified by evidence. 
There is a fine but necessary distinction 


disciplines. substitution of 


between the developing of a new, use- 
ful, and adequate scientific terminology 
and the using of neologisms. Single o1 
limited terms, new or old, do not 
constitute adequate theoretical state 
ments. Words like “harem,” “group,” 
“troop,” “cluster,” 


“oikia’” are not 


“sub-group,” or 
statements of theory, 
but, rather, highly generalized symbols. 
Theory is a generalized, unproven and 
tentative statement, or 


series of state 


ments, based on sets or systems of ob 
servations that orient the collecting ol 
additional observations and evidence, 
which, in turn, when collected, svstem- 
atized, and interpreted, may modify the 
earlier statement. of General 
used to increase the ac- 
curacy of predictions of a range of 


theory. 
theory can be 
related but specific behavior, interac 
tions, and social-organization charactet 
IStics. 


Some theories, 


when used in the 
course of a scientific attempt to build 


a body of dependable knowledge, e.g 


S-s 


on the social behavior of free-ranging 
primates, may limit and restrict ob 
servations. Assumptions may operate 
similarly. This focusing of observations 
may be advantageous, for instance in 
proving an hypothesis, or, the focusing 
may prevent the observer from seeing, 
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appropriately evaluating, and record- 
ing behavioral events 
within the range of 
cused by theory. 


that are not 
observations to- 


Imanishi is certainly correct in call- 
ing for theory construction—the de- 
veloping of field methodology—and in 
contributing to this effort. But there 
are steps, developments, and sequences 
of events, such as earlier field studies 
and even present-day field studies, 
which may be necessary preliminaries 
to the formulation of adequate theories. 
Furthermore, as has been stated earlier, 
naturalistic contextual re- 
search on primates, nonhuman or hu- 
man, reflect some theory, however gen- 
eral or specific. In addition, it might 
that clearly-formulated 
questions like, “What is the composi- 
tion of groups in terms of central ten- 


studies or 


be observed 


dencies and variabilities of a species of 
primate?” may serve well to guide field 
observations. By contrast, hypotheses 
like those which postulate that non- 
human primates are monogamous, 
polygamous, or promiscuous may bias, 
distort, or even preclude accurate ob- 
servations. An approach of seeking an- 
swers to hundreds of simple direct ques- 
tions about all 


howler monkeys’ 


characteristics of 
behavior, and social 
interactions, 
have been relatively productive while 
not primarily theoretical. 

Perhaps what the emerging area of 
field studies of nonhuman (and hu- 
man) primates now needs is a complete 


and ecological seems to 


system of categories of questions that 
need to be answered. The answers 
could then be collated in defined cate- 
gories for all species of nonhuman pri- 
mates. The resulting information pool 
would correspond to the Area Files of 
anthropologists. This approach would 
contribute importantly to the rigorous 
formulation of testable hypotheses 
and the construction of general theo- 
ries. Surely, theoretical hypotheses do 
sharpen and intensify observations. 
(3) Generalization of Observations 
across Genera and Species. Imanishi's 
review has raised this problem in sharp 
definition. The central task here, as 
Imanishi clearly realizes, is that of de 
scribing, charting, and measuring, 
when possible, the full ranges of char- 
acteristics of nonhuman primate be 
havior, including social organization 
and grouping patterns. This requires 
study of the variabilities which occur 
in different genera and species. Vari- 
abilities are to be expected in social 
behavior and organization, both in the 
higher-order behavion 
where learning has a prominent role, 
and in behavior which is anatomically 


complexes of 
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determined and limited like postures, 
prehension, locomotion, and sound 
production. Such study must take ac- 
count of habitat and environmental 
determinants of the observed similar- 
ities and differences. Currently avail- 
able data, collected on an inadequate 
sampling of genera and species by a 
heterogeneous group of observers, and 
using different methods in different en- 
vironments, do not provide the neces- 
sary information for completely ade- 
quate comparisons over the full range 
of the 
mates. In 


sub-order of nonhuman pri- 
the meantime, we must do 
as Imanishi has done, make compar- 
isons among the species for which we 
have relatively reliable and fairly ade: 
quate information. Much long-term 
and intensive field work is needed on 
many little-known species to complete 
the picture. Our conclusions, therefore, 
must be tentative, and variations, gaps, 
and inconsistencies in our knowledge 
are to be expected. 

The length of this commentary pre- 
cludes a detailed criticism of Imanishi's 
yery stimulating review. Most of the 
detailed differences in language, view- 
points, inferences, and opinions could 
be resolved best by co-operative simul- 
taneous field work in the same context 
with the same species of primate. When 
the objects of observation are 
several observers, it may 
be possible to align concepts and de- 
velop common understanding. 

Imanishi and his colleagues at the 
Japan Monkey Center and elsewhere 
throughout the world where they are 
conducting field studies, deserve to be 
highly complimented on their effective 
efforts to add to the knowledge in 
primatology. For thirty years field stud 
ies of monkeys and apes have been the 
lonely 


con- 
fronted by 


few hybrid scientists. 
Now, upsurges of interest and effort are 
occurring, and men like Imanishi are 
importantly responsible for this rapid 
development in naturalistic and con 
textual research on the nonhuman pri- 
mates. 


fate ot a 


By M. R. A. CHANG! 


Imanishi’s paper marks a_ distinct 
advance in our thought about the so- 
cial organisation of sub-human_ pri- 
mates, for by collating the various re 
ports on different species of social 
primate in the wild it adduces new evi- 
dence on the role of sexuality in_ pri- 
mate societies. 

While Zuckerman never explicitly 
stated that he considered the factor 
underlying the permanent association 
of the sexes was persistent sexual at 
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traction, this has, in’ tact, been con- 
sidered to be one of the main purports 
of his work. 

Elsewhere Mead and I have shown 
that long pertods of sexual receptivity 
in the temale primate lead to intense 
conflict (not necessarily overt) among 
from the 
nature of reproductive life in other 
mammals (Chance and Mead 1953). In 
most species of mammal, pairs separate 
for breeding from other pairs, and thus 


males, as can be deduced 


disrupt what, in some instances, is an 


otherwise continuous social group. 
Thus in other mammals sexuality is a 
disruptive element, and, therefore, an 
added bond is required to explain the 
sociability of monkeys. While Imanishi 
has not directed his attention to this—a 
point which it will be most interesting 
to have his comments on in the future 
—still, by showing that many species ol 
monkeys have a cyclical breeding ac- 
tivitv.§ without 


sociability, he 


interruption of their 
has emphasized that 
sexual attraction cannot be the pri- 
mary bond of primate society. 

lo discover that sexual attraction is, 
not a bond, but a disruptive element, 
in a society of monkeys or apes, is not 
necessarily to contradict the statement 
that the factors underlying associations 
of monkeys and apes are connected 
with the prominent part that sexual 
behaviour plays in their social reper- 
toire—a point Zuckerman draws atten- 
tion to separately, but which later be- 
came treated as 
continuous 


with 
reproduction (which he 
deduced from other evidence by shoot- 
ing the wild troop of baboons). These 
are two quite different features of the 
primate, as sexuality is an attribute of 


synonymous 


behaviour, whereas reproduction is a 
biological attribute and one which is 
not directly correlated with sexual per- 
formance. 

It is less easy 
in agreement 
disagreement 


to be wholeheartedly 
with 
with 


Imanishi’s second 
what Zuckerman 
wrote, about the structure of primate 
families. To my mind the term “‘fam- 
ily” is no more than a casually descrip- 
tive one applied to primate 
societies, and is yet another example of 
terms like “neurotic” or 


when 


“convulsive” 
which, transported from their human 
context, carry implications which are 
later found not to reside in the nature 
of sub-human_ vertebrate behaviour. 
Hence, I consider that this discussion 
is somewhat less substantial and_re- 
volves round the use of a word which 
is itself not an accurate theoretical 
concept. Similarly, although I think 
the word “oikia” has more to recom- 
mend it, in the way it is defined by 
Imanishi, than the word “family,” it 
tends to classification 
which may rigidify. While it at present 


introduce a 
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enables us to classify and distinguish 
the different forms of the social unit, 
it may deflect attention from the fact 
that these units are not necessarily 
characteristic of a species but of a 
species living under certain conditions. 
This has already been demonstrated by 
the work of Collias and Southwick 
(1952). The essential characteristic of 
a primate society is the fact that mem- 
bers of both sexes live together within 
the structure created by a male domi- 
which may 
“family” 


nance order cause a 


break-up into groups, or 
groups with other special character- 
ISCICS. 

Thus, I would direct more attention 
to the dynamic characteristics of these 
groups, in an attempt to define those 
underlying processes of an individual's 
behaviour which are responsible for its 
interactions with other members of the 
group. 

That there is more than one type 
of bond seems evident, just as there is 
more than one type of dominance re- 
lationship. Here Imanishi has given us 
both a useful distinction, in bringing 
forward evidence that dominance can 
be based upon hereditary factors or 
upon acquired patterns of behaviour, 
and has also, I think, added clarity to 
this field in showing how these two can 
interact. 


By Joun T. EMLEN, Jr. 


The inadequacy of channels of in 
ternational communication, the prob- 
lem to which CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 
has dedicated its energies, is responsi- 
ble for a wide ignorance of the impor- 
tant contributions which a group of 
Japan have been 
making towards an understanding of 
the basic mechanisms of social organi- 


primatologists in 


zation, in higher animals. Imanishi has 
rendered a great service by bringing 
together for a world audience some of 
the important findings of the members 
of his Institute. Of particular value is 
his review of observations on kinship 
relations and their role in the determi- 
nation of social rank in free-ranging 
populations of the Japanese Macaque. 
Through persistent and patient watch- 
ing of animals and their social inter- 
actions over a 
Imanishi and his colleagues have dem- 
onstrated that the social ranking of 
individuals, especially females, is often 
determined 


succession of years, 


indirectly by association. 
The situation closely resembles certain 
well-known phenomena in human. so- 
cialization, and = Imanishi cautiously 
though convincingly suggests that the 
social psychologists’ concept of “identi- 
fication” may legitimately be applied 
to the development of these simian 
behaviors. 


The problem of semantics often 
arises in studies of non-human behav- 
ior, especially where strict objectivity 
demands the avoidance of words which 
hold, or seem to hold, human implica- 
tions. The words “group,” “subgroup,” 
“troop,” “family,” and “harem’ have 
viven rise to confusion in studies of 
primate societies, and Imanishi has pro 
posed that two new words, otkia and 
otkion, be introduced to dispel this 
contusion, the former to designate the 
minimum unit of social life regardless 
of composition, the latter to designate 
one of the components of an oikia. 
Such new terms are, to be sure, [ree 
of undesirable implications. | question, 
however, whether workers will not still 
find it necessary to define terms as they 
apply them to different species and dif- 
ferent situations. In comparative stud- 
ies 1 doubt that any adoption or re- 
vision of terminology will solve ow 
basic problems of understanding the 
evolutionary significance of similarities 
and differences. What is needed is an 
operational approach with a minimum 
of classified technical terms. 

While on the subject of terms, 1 
would like to take this opportunity to 
join Allee and Carpenter in protesting 
the widespread and indiscriminate use 
of the words “subhuman” and “infra- 
human” in situations other than those 
which purport to compare the evolu 
tionary progress or performance levels 
of various animals with those attained 
by man. ‘These terms reflect an an 
thropocentric viewpoint which is gen- 
erally unintentional but which should 
be consciously avoided by anthropolo- 
gists and biologists in the interest of 
over-all objectivity of approach. Where 
the issue is simply one of excluding 
word 
“non-human” would seem to be pref- 
erable. 

The comparative study of social or 


man from consideration, the 


ganization in primates has been a fer- 
tile and fascinating area for specula- 
tion. With only a handful of species 
examined, even superficially, we are al- 
ready besieged with a flood of chal- 
lenging theories and suggestions on 
underlying social principles, origins of 
human social behavior, and even ori- 
gins of higher mental capacities. Such 
speculations play a valuable role in 
stimulating and guiding new research, 
but the real need at this stage is clearly 
for more solid facts of the kind that the 
Japan Monkey Center has been accumu- 
lating. Intensive studies must be made 
on representative members of all major 
groups to reveal, not only the nature 
of differences between taxa, but the 
range of variation occurring among 
ecologically separated populations of 
single species. Comparative studies of 
a wide variety of vertebrate and even 
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fact, 
needed to provide the best possible per- 
spective for interpreting the complex 


invertebrate animals are, in 


pattern of converging and diverging 
trends which evolu- 


tion of behavior in any single group. 


characterize the 


It may be worth noting, for instance, 
that the closest parallels with man in 
the area of family development—shar- 
ing of parental duties by mated pairs, 
and even connubial fidelity—are to be 
found, not 
mates, but 


non-human 
birds. As in any 
comparative study, the basis for detect 


among pri- 


among 


ing homologies, or for tracing evolu- 
tionary found 
through a wide acquaintance with or- 


ganic variation. 


trends, can best be 


By Avouten H. SCHULTZ 


(1) ‘The discovery of such a surpris- 
ingly clear-cut breeding season in the 
Japanese Macaque presents problems 
for specialists in the physiology of re- 


production as well as 


for students of 


social behavior. Such an extreme sea 
sonal limitation of reproduction is rare 
in the suborder of simian’ primates, 
among which a more or less recogniz 
able preferential breeding season seems 
to represent the rule. At any rate, for 
the majority of wild-shot tropical mon 
keys and apes, collectors have obtained 
all stages of pre- and post-natal devel- 
opment at all vear. In 


howler and in spider monkeys, for ex- 


times of the 


ample, I found early embryos, fetuses 
of varied sizes, and nursing infants, all 
at practically the same time and place. 
By establishing a colony olf the ex 
ceptional Macaca fuscata at some trop 
ical station, one might detect possible 
environmental factors influencing such 
seasonal changes in the birth rate. 

(2) In the interesting discussion of 
dominance rank, it this 
is “not always attributable to physical 


is stated that 
and/or physiological factors,” but, of 


the latter, only some data on age are 
given. It would be interesting to cor 
relate rank also with the relative size, 
sexual status, and, whenever possible, 
with the health, of the 


Heavy — parasitic 


individuals. 
infections, miuscat 
from rare in wild 


monkeys, and alveolar abscesses, arthri- 


riages, etc., are far 
tis, healed fractures, etc., become very 
frequent with advancing age and are 
bound to influence ranking behavior. 
That “leaders of the 
mated to be over twenty-five years old” 


oikia are esti 


(footnote 3) is hardly tenable, in view 
of the fact that skeletons of captive 
monkeys, known to have lived over 
twenty years, all unmistakable 
signs of senility, with bony atrophy, 


show 


very advanced wear and loss of teeth, 
and usually multiple arthritic changes. 


(3) According to the welcome data 
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in footnote 1, of 100 to 115 mature 
females, 59 had offspring between May 
and November, and the others had ap- 
parently not conceived (due to lacta- 
tion or old age?). This high birth rate 
would be expected to surpass the death 
rate in a monkey population, such as 
this in Japan, which is not held in 
check by predators. ‘These newborns, as 
well as the 120 infants, contain prac- 
tically equal numbers of both sexes; 
but, among the older individuals, there 
are only 66 males as against 135 fe- 
males, indicating a much higher mor- 
tality in the former. It is to be hoped 
that Imanishi and his collaborators will 
investigate the reasons for this differ- 
ential mortality rate. 

(4) Most non-primatologists take it 
subconsciously for granted that man 
has climbed to the highest branch on 
the primate family-tree while all our 
contemporary simian relations have re- 
mained below us in every respect and 
hence can simply be called “subhu- 
man.’” However, there are a great many 
features with respect to which man has 
not become as highly specialized as 
have some other primates, but, rather, 
approximates the original condition 
more closely. The popular term “‘sub- 
human” implies a scale of evaluation 
which can be used merely for single 
characters and becomes a misleading 
generalization when applied indiscrim- 
inately to all non-human primates. 


By S. L. WASHBURN and IRVEN 
DeEVor! 


Our baboons in 
Kenva indicate that there is a marked 
seasonal peak in births at the begin- 
ning of the rains in October. The fe- 
male has a clearly-defined sexual cycle, 


observations on 


and is receptive for less than a third 
of this cycle. females 


solicit the attention of the males, and 


Early in estrus, 
during the later phases the males ini- 
tiate sexual activity and form tempo- 
rary “consort: relationships.” “Troops 
number from 9 to 185, and within the 
troop there are no subgroupings which 
could be called “families” or “harems.”’ 
The minimal unit is a female 
and her infant. Subgroups consisting 
of an adult 


social 


two fe- 
juveniles, are 
orme¢ reque . These are tempo- 
for L fi ntly. Th re t 


male and one or 
males, plus infants o1 


rary preference groups, and the estrus 
female remains in no such subgroup- 
ing. In summary, sexual activity in 
Kenya baboons is marked by: (1) a 
seasonal birth peak, (2 
and (3) promiscuity, 
porary male-female 
ships. 


female estrus, 
modified by tem- 
consort relation- 
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On the basis of far less evidence, we 
think that the situation in vervets 
(Cercopithecus aethiops) is similar. 
There is a birth peak and no evidence 
of “family” or “harem.” Dominance is 
present but less marked than in_ba- 
both and vervets 
the only stable, lasting social unit is 
the troop. The troop exists because it 
helps the members to survive in many 
ways. That sexual attraction is an en- 
tirely inadequate explanation for the 
troop is best shown by the fact that 
during most of her life a female is not 
involved in sexual activity. Most of the 
time she is either juvenile, out of 
estrus, pregnant, or lactating. Yet she 
does not leave the troop even for a 
few minutes. She is most central in the 
structure of the troop when she has 


boons. In baboons 


a new baby, and is often peripheral 
when she is in estrus. 

We are doubtful that it will be use- 
ful to anthropologists to have a single 
word (“oikia’’) for all kinds of minimal 
social units. Terminology should not 
obscure the fact that a gibbon group 
of male-female plus young, a baboon 
female and infant, or a troop, are fun- 
damentally very different units. 

The continued study of provisioned 
monkeys offers the opportunity of ana- 
lysing many problems. The great con- 
tribution of Imanishi 
workers is the understanding of the 
social structure which comes from con- 
tinued study over the years. The stabil- 
ity of the hierarchy, age of the leaders, 
the relation of 


and his co- 


female dominance to 
the position of the young, sibling re- 
lations—in these our only data on free- 
ranging primates comes from the Japan 
Monkey 
more of their observations will be pub- 
lished in CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Center, and we hope that 


By Sirk SOLLIE ZUCKERMAN 


Imanishi’s most interesting review, 
which summarizes some striking work 
that 
Japan, has also been framed to give 
the impression that the information 
about Primate collected 
since 1932 necessarily controverts cer- 
tain basic principles which had already 
emerged from observations of captive 
and wild baboons. A careful study of 
the new material makes me doubtful 
whether these new data are, in fact, in- 
consistent with the general theses first 
developed in my Social Life of Mon- 
keys and Apes, to which Imanishi refers 
so generously. 


has recently been carried out in 


sociology 


The first of these general theses was 
that the continued association of the 
adult members of the basic social units 
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(“family parties’) depends upon fac- 
with the recurring 
menstrual cycle characteristic of all Old 
World Primates. Imanishi appears to 
be under the impression that this im- 
plies a uniform rate of breeding 
throughout the year, and in an attempt 
partially to question the thesis, quotes 
data which indicate that 
there is a seasonal increase in the num- 


tors connected 


appear to 


bers of births in certain Primate species. 
At the time my book appeared I was 
that 
in the incidence of 


aware seasonal variations occur 
births in various 
species of monkey, and have, in fact, 
written two or three papers on the sub- 
ject. Nonetheless, if it eventually 
emerges that in some higher Primates 
the numbers of births fluctuate from 
month to month, this would not neces- 
sarily be of significance, as, for ex- 
ample, the variation may be due to 
factors other than changes in the sexual 
cvcles of the females. Even the possi- 
bility that there may be seasonal varia- 
tion in the intensity of sexuality does 
not affect the basic issue, that there ts 
always a sexual-social link. The new 
data relating to an apparent seasonal 
increase in the frequency of copulation 
in the Japanese Macaque are interest- 
ing, but as presented in the review it 
is not possible to assess whether or not 
they represent a true fluctuation o1 
whether the monthly variation can be 
reasonably attributed to chance. 

The second basic principle of Pri- 
mate sociology, to which Imanishi re- 
fers, is that the composition of the 
social unit together with the behaviour 
of its members depends on the position 
of the principal male in a scale of 
dominance relative both to other mem- 
bers of his own unit and to those of 
neighbouring groups. This proposition 
gains support from Carpenter's studies 
of the social organisation of rhesus 
monkeys, and although initially it ap- 
peared that an island population of 
howler monkeys was organised differ- 
ently, it is noteworthy that in the 
course of some twenty years the com- 
position of its units changed to  re- 
semble that of the family parties of Old 
World monkeys. 

There is little doubt that some varia- 
tion exists in the composition of the 
basic social units, but provided these 
are homologous in different species 
there is an obvious advantage in 
that a_ single 
standard term should be used for their 


Imanishi’s suggestion 
description. Such variations as exist 
may be correlated with differences in 
the manifestation of dominance among 
the males, and Imanishi’s techniques 
for studyir 


individual from 


free-ranging colonies have already pro- 


ig groups 


vided significant new data relating to 
this aspect of the problem. 
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Reply 
By WKinjt IMANISHI 


Bourliére, asserting the “importance 


of age as a determinant of social 


hierarchy, at least among males,” 
points out the importance of age in the 
social organization of Adelie penguins. 
1 applaud his emphasis, for I have re- 
garded sex and age as two of the princi- 
pal factors segmenting 
higher animals. Among male Japanese 
monkeys, relative age seems to be a 
more 


societies of 


basic and stable principle ot 
than dominance rank, 
which is complicated by status difter- 
ences among individuals belonging to 
the same age class. As Schultz rightly 
remarks, dominance rank is apt to be 
influenced by individual peculiarities 
such as state of health, etc. It is recog- 
that rank among 
young, peripheral males is highly un- 
stable. However, once a male becomes 


organization 


nized dominance 


a central male or leader, he never re 
verts to being a peripheral male be 
cause central males and peripheral 
males form two distinct age Classes. Nor 
does an aged leader always rank low. 
The tormer head leader of the oikia ol 
Shodoshima S$ was so old that he could 
not climb a tree any 


more; notwith 


standing, he retained his status as 
leader and tulfilled this role until he 
died in his oikia (observed by S. Kawa- 
mura). As a supplementary piece of in- 
formation: a leader of the oikia of 
Fakasakiyama disappeared when he 
found he could not keep his status as 
a leader (Mizuhara 1957: 186-203). 
Schultz infers from the numerical 
discrepancy between post-infancy 
males and females in the Takasakiyama 
oikia that the suffer a much 
higher mortality. This may be true to 
some extent, but is is also true that, of 
the considerable 


males 


number of solitary 
males, some have left the natal oikia in 
the process of peripherization, 

Both Schultz and Emlen protest the 
use olf the word “subhuman.”” I 
would not apply the term indiscrimi- 
nately to all “non-human” primates, 
e.g., to lemurs or bushbabies. 


also 


Sut as a 
social anthropologist | am interested in 
the origin of culture, and, in my usage, 
the “subhuman” level of primates is 
nearly equivalent to the “subcultural” 
level of primates. 

It is well known that there are two 
distinct but complementary scientific 
approaches, viz., the nomothetic and 
idiographic. While Carpenter seems to 
recommend the former approach, I am 
rather inclined to pursue the latter in 
the long-term observation of Japanese 
monkeys. However, as Carpenter says, 
it is indeed necessary for us to find a 
way to overcome the difficulties of inter- 


cultural or inter-language communica- 
tion and reach mutual understanding 
in the common field of study. 
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Assyriology — 





Why and How? 


by A. Leo Oppenheim 


Ir 1s Now well over a hundred years since Western 
European scholars succeeded in discovering the key to 
the writings that two long-vanished Near Eastern civi- 
lizations left behind. These writings are the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions on Egyptian buildings and objects, 
and the inscriptions, composed of cuneiform elements, 
on clay tablets and on stone and metal objects found 
in and around today’s Iraq. 

Ancient Egypt was always a strange, a curious coun- 
try, exciting much interest and fascination in the minds 
of its neighbors. For nearly two millennia after its dis- 
appearance as a political and cultural force (under the 
Ptolemies, 342 B.c.), the inscribed and decorated walls 
of the unique and impressive ruins in the Nile Valley 
were successful in keeping alive some memory of the 
ancient Egyptian civilization. When then the fantastic 
Egyptian adventure of Napoleon and the quick de- 
cipherment of the Rosetta Stone by Champollion threw 
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open the buried civilization of Egypt and its ancient 
sites to the inquisitive eyes of European scholarship, a 
new world of undreamt-of complexity emerged. The 
historic vista of man and his adventures was “pushed 
back” by many centuries beyond the point reached by 
the Classical sources and the Old Testament. 

Mesopotamia, however, the land between the two 
rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, was not nearly as 
fortunate as Egypt. There were no walls inscribed with 
mysterious and beautifully executed signs, hardly any 
precious objects to be collected as curiosities, nothing 
but a few high, isolated, and dilapidated brick towers 
to which clung the name and the fame of the Biblical 
‘Tower of Babel. 

Only by the towering stone columns of Persepolis in 
the highlands of southern Iran, could the attention of 
European travelers be eventually attracted; inscriptions 
in an unknown writing found there excited their in- 
terest, and this led eventually to the decipherment of 
the cuneiform script that appeared on these stones and 
also on the large rock inscriptions of that region. 
Among these texts were inscriptions in a hitherto un- 
known language, and many more such documents were 
soon found all over Mesopotamia and the adjacent 
regions. The decipherers called the language “As- 
syrian.” After a time it became evident that there was 
an Assyrian and a Babylonian dialect—we now refer 
to both as “Akkadian’’—but the name “‘Assyriology”’ was 
retained for the field of study that deals with that lan- 
guage and its numerous dialects, all written with cunei- 
form signs on clay, stone, or metal. 

In the heroic period of the science of Assyriology, 
which lasted until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the various systems of writing using cuneiform 
signs were deciphered, the main content of the inscrip- 
tions was established, and the spades of the busily com- 
peting excavators attacked many of the principal sites, 
which began to yield objects of copper, silver, and gold, 
statues and fascinating reliefs, as well as the remnants 
of large-scale architecture. Since then, an abundant and 
steady stream of documents inscribed on clay has been 
coming to light everywhere from the Persian Gulf to 
Asia Minor and even as far off as Cyprus and Egypt. 
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The record of achievement is impressive indeed. ‘The 
decipherment led to the development of a series of new 
disciplines concerned with the study of the civilizations 
that either had made use of one or more of the several 
systems of writing or have become known through 
them. Here one has to mention Sumerology, Hittitol- 
ogy, and Elamitology, and to point out the study of 
the Hurrian and the Urartean languages as well as that 
of the remnants of the languages of early Asia Minor. 
Fssential contributions were made by all these disci- 
plines towards the understanding of the background 
and the surrounding world of the Mycenean, Old ‘Tes- 
tament, and even the Egyptian civilizations. Finally, 
new vistas were opened up by the archaeology of the 
ancient Near and Middle East, which owes much of its 
success to the stimulus of the study of the textual ma- 
terials. 

In Assyriology proper, to return to the focus of this 
presentation, the textual evidence surpasses in mean- 
ingful relevance that of the monuments discovered, al- 
though the latter, especially the famous reliefs on the 
walls of the Assyrian palaces and the countless products 
of the glyptic art, often offer welcome illustration to 
the wealth of factual information contained on clay 
tablets, stelae, and votive offerings. The archaeologist’s 
contribution towards the elucidation of the Mesopo- 
tamian past bears primarily on that crucial millennium 
or more which precedes the earliest written documenta- 
tion (i.e., before 2800 B.c.), and which only the field 
and comparative archaeologists are able to scan and to 
articulate through their intricate network of horizons 
and sequences, In exceptional instances, however, and 
in small sites, the interplay of the archaeologist and the 
epigrapher can yield in Mesopotamia important results. 

The cuneiform texts have given us a strangely dis- 
torted picture of the more than two thousand years olf 
Mesopotamian civilizations. It is composed of a com- 
plex medley of abundant but very spotty detail infor- 
mation, and of rough and incomplete outlines of the 
major political and cultural developments. All that is 
torn to shreds by immense accidental gaps in time and 
space. It requires much patient and mostly rather 
hazardous work on the part of the philologist to hold 
these shreds together by a criss-crossing web of connec- 
tions based on slim textual evidence. He has to link 
minutiae to minutiae, to analyze and to correlate a 
highly reluctant material in order to gauge develop- 
ments and to trace their trends through the ever- 
recurring blackouts of information. 

Thus we have come to know the names of hundreds 
of kings and important personalities from the third- 
millennium rulers of Lagash to the kings and scholars 
of the Seleucid period; we are able to follow the fate 
of dynasties and the personal fortunes of certain rulers, 
to observe the rise and decay of cities, and discern, at 
times, the settings of the geopolitical situation within 
a chronological framework that is becoming more and 
more reliable even for the earlier periods. We now have 
at hand a number of codified laws from the Sumerian 
to the Neo-Babylonian period that can be related to a 
staggering amount of private and public legal docu- 
ments and illustrated by an equally extensive body of 
letters and administrative texts. This, in turn, has en- 
abled the Assyriologist to realize period and local dif- 
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ferences, to observe changing social and political con- 
texts, and has provided him thus with new and 
unexpected opportunities. No other early civilization 
offers material on its economic history with such 
abundance and for such a long period of time. Then 
there has been preserved a considerable body of texts 
that are customarily labelled literary. We have one full- 
length creation story and a bevy of shorter ones, the 
rightly famous Epic of Gilgamesh in a late and very 
sophisticated version together with a number of earlier 
fragments from all over in and around Mesopotamia, 
and several tales about gods and heroes of divine ex- 
traction, their exploits, triumphs, and sufferings often, 
but not always, harking back to earlier, Sumerian, pro- 
totypes. Their alluring contents, and the obvious rela- 
tionship of these stories with the thematic inventory 
and even with specific incidents of myths known from 
neighboring civilizations, have given special impor- 
tance to these texts in the eyes of the Assyriologists and 
in those of the scholars concerned with these civiliza- 
tions. These texts have evoked far more interest than 
the literary texts of religious content, such as the nu- 
merous prayers, conjurations, lamentations, etc. Still 
farther in the background of the attention of Assyriolo- 
gists and outsiders alike remains the immense bulk of 
the learned literature in cuneiforms. It consists prima- 
rily of the writings of several types of diviners, the hand- 
books of the Mesopotamian scholars ranging from 
Sumero-Akkadian dictionaries to learned commentaries 
and theological speculations. Only a handful of Assyri- 
ologists has ventured into these realms, dry, monoto- 
nous, and difficult of access as they are. 

Assyriology is definitely an arcane discipline. Behind 
a facade of painfully inadequate popularizing presen- 
tations written for the interested but innocent outsider, 
a small group of courageous workers labors in an ever- 
enlarging field of research. Either in self-imposed con- 
centration on a specific section or direction of approach, 
or compelled into such restrictions by the sheer bulk 
of the available data, these few scholars have been at 
work now for nearly a century, Under such circum- 
stances, one may well ask the question as to where 
we stand today in the process of interpreting, correlat- 
ing, and digesting textual evidence, archaeological find- 
ings, and monuments. Can we determine in some way 
whether the work that has been going on for such a long 
time in the universities of Europe, America, and Asia 
made adequate use of that unrepeatable intellectual 
experience which fate offered Western scholarship 
through all these inscriptions? 

To answer this, I would like to establish here what 
these tablets meant to those who wrote them, and not 
assign them importance, meaning, and literary quali- 
ties derived, consciously or not, from our own culture- 
conditioned preferences. And then there is another 
problem: what can these tablets possibly mean to us 
of a late and alien civilization to whom they were not 
meant to speak? 

What tablets we have from Mesopotamia can be 
easily divided into two main categories. There is, first, 
the large number of texts belonging to what I would 
like to term here “the stream of tradition”: they repre- 
sent what can for convenience be called the corpus of 
literary works of various types that was maintained, 
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controlled, and carefully kept alive by a tradition 
served by successive generations of learned and well- 
trained scribes. Then, second, we have the mass of texts 
of all descriptions united by the fact that they either 
recorded the day-to-day activities of individuals, 
whether shepherds or administrators, merchants or 
diplomats, or reported on such activities to some au- 
thority, whether priest, king, or—god. 

Both these streams run, of course, side by side, with 
only limited but essential contacts: the texts of the 
second group could never have been written without 
that cultural continuum maintained so effectively by 
the tradition. _— 

In the texts of the stream of tradition we have a 
body of literature which a class of scribes, organized 
in some loose way in local schools or in more or less 
fictitious families, considered its duty to copy and to 
recopy faithfully, thus keeping the chain functioning 
for nearly two millennia. This concept in itself repre- 
sents an important culture trait of Mesopotamian civi- 
lization. One would expect the driving impulse for 
such a persistent attitude to be the desire to preserve 
a body of religious writings, or the wish to sustain one 
tradition against the opposition of, or in competition 
with, rival traditions. However, in Mesopotamia we 
are confronted, not with ideological pressures, but with 
a purely operational and highly effective device: it was 
considered an essential part of the training of each 
scribe for him to copy faithfully the texts that made 
up the stream of the tradition. The longer and more 
elaborate the training of a scribe was, the more ex- 
tensive became the copying work he was supposed to 
do. This led quite naturally to the accumulation of a 
large number of private collections of tablets, each con- 
taining larger or smaller sections of the text material 
that made up the stream of tradition. Personal pref- 
erences, or the requirements of the training, contrib- 
uted towards the development of private accumulations 
of topical composition. There even seems to have ex- 
isted the tendency to obtain missing texts from outside 
collections in order to enlarge the material on some 
one topic available to a specific group of scribes. In 
this way, a number of scribes, widely scattered through- 
out Babylonia and Assyria, became owners of these 
literary texts which they had copied themselves during 
their apprenticeship or out of personal interest. Conse- 
quently, copies of the very same texts were kept in many 
different localities, and this, combined with the fact 
that the writing was on extremely durable clay tablets, 
maintained the major bulk of the texts from the second 
half of the second millennium B.c. up to the periods of 
the Seleucid and even the Arsacid (Iranian) rulers of 
Mesopotamia as a literary corpus in actual use, and 
subsequently kept them safe for us in the rubble of 
destroyed cities for two more millennia. 

Most likely it will forever remain a moot question 
to what extent the corpus of texts under discussion re- 
mained unaffected by changes during such an extended 
period of continuous transmission. Have certain texts 
intentionally been discarded, or have others succumbed 
by a variety of accidents to the ravages of time and men? 
We know that all major and minor Mesopotamian 
cities were repeatedly and often quite effectively de- 
stroyed by enemy action, also that the water table has 
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been rising in lower Mesopotamia and that a sizable 
number of old cities are still inhabited today and there- 
fore inaccessible to the spade of the archaeologist. 
These potential and actual losses are counteracted to 
a certain extent by lucky accidents: clay tablets are 
known to have been used as fill and entire archives to 
have thus been preserved, while certain sites happened 
to remain undisturbed when both victor and van- 
quished left the ruins to be forgotten and covered by 
dust and vegetation. While we must realize that we are 
to a large extent at the mercy of chance, we still have 
the duty to evaluate the possibility that certain selec- 
tive manipulations may have interfered with the hand- 
ing down of the traditional texts, or that new material 
may have been incorporated. 

This problem is extremely difficult, and no clear-cut 
solution should be expected. There exists, however, the 
definite possibility of approaching it in a rather prom- 
ising way. 

It so happens that the last great Assyrian king, As- 
surbanipal (669-626 B.c.), succeeded in assembling in 
Nineveh what has every right to be called the first 
systematically collected library in the ancient Near 
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Tablet No. 4 of a Sumerian-Akkadian dictionary (usually 
referred to, by its first entry, as e a = ndqu) in a copy 
found in southern Babylonia and dating from the 
Seleucid period (about the second century B.c.). The 
work itself was probably composed in the first half of the 
second millennium B.c. 
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East. Large sections of the tablets that made up this 
collection are now kept in the British Museum, Lon- 
don. Many of them are published or reasonably well 
catalogued, and we have a good idea about the con- 
tents of nearly all these texts. Although the library was 
not that of an individual scribe or even a school or 
family, but, rather, was brought together upon a royal 
fiat from all over Mesopotamia, we are entitled to as- 
sume that the topical range of Assurbanipal’s collec- 
tion is representative of the main body, if not the entire 
content, of the scribal tradition. This assumption is 
borne out by a small but sufficient number of preserved 
private tablet collections that come from such widely 
scattered cities as Assur and Harran in the north, and 
Babylon, Nippur, Ur, and Borsippa in the south—col- 
lections that are adequately distributed in time to fur- 
nish essential controls. Further corroboration is offered 
by finds originating in scribal schools outside Mesopo- 
tamia proper, in which Akkadian and Sumerian were 
taught to foreign scribes in the course of their training. 

With the exception of the late and highly technical 
astronomical texts from Babylonia proper, the contents 
of all these collections demonstrate that the picture of- 
fered by the library of Assurbanipal in Nineveh is 
basically representative. There exist, of course, the in- 
evitable discrepancies and gaps. The laws of probability 
militate against the preservation of small text groups, 
and work havoc even with larger ones. In view of the 
fact that less than one-fourth of the body of traditional 
texts has been preserved, and then only too often in 
rather poor condition, and in view of the selection 
that is produced by the accidents of survival, of dis- 
covery, and—not to be underestimated—the accidents 
of publication, the picture of an over-all unity that re- 
sults from the observation of these well-distributed 
collections entitles us to speak of the literary tablets 
of Mesopotamia as belonging to a coherent and con- 
tinuous stream. When Assyriologists will be able to fol- 
low the fate of individual text groups through the his- 
tory of their tradition, they will obtain more insight 
into the workings of this “stream” and, conceivably, 
light will be shed some day on i. eologica! preferences 
and other attitudes that neither the content nor the 
wording of these texts is likely to reflect directly. 

One more peint bearing on the “stream of tradition” 
is to be discussed: what is the size of this body of texts? 

The salient characteristic of all collections is the pre- 
dominance of scholarly over literary texts, and, within 
the scholarly texts, the predominance of texts which 
the Assyriologists call “omen texts.” Such omen collec- 
tions consist of endless, systematically arranged one- 
line entries, each describing a specific act, a well-defined 
event, or the behavior or feature of an animal, a spe- 
cific part of its body, of a plant, of a human being, also 
the movements of stars, the moon and the sun, atmos- 
pheric events, and other observable details of unbe- 
lievable variety. Each case is provided with a prediction 
that refers to the welfare of the country or to that of 
the individual with respect to whom, so is the basic 
assumption, the event happened, or for whom the ob- 
servation was made if it was not purposefully provoked 
to obtain information about the future. 

The library of Assurbanipal contained more than 
three hundred tablets, each holding 80 to 200 individ- 
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ual entries of the nature just described. Next in size 
seems to have been a group of about two hundred tab- 
lets of a quite different nature. These contain lists of 
cuneiform signs and sign combinations with added 
readings, and also lists of Sumerian words with their 
Akkadian translations, organized according to various 
principles of arrangement and representing to a large 
extent what may be termed a dictionary. ‘They further 
include lists explaining rare and foreign expressions 
in Akkadian. In short, this group of tablets embraces 
in an encyclopaedic form everything required for teach- 
ing scribes the native (Akkadian) and the traditional 
(Sumerian) languages. ‘The bilingualism of the scribes 
is reflected in a large number of Sumerian incantations 
and prayers that are provided with interlinear Ak- 
kadian translations. The latter form a group that seems 
to have amounted to more than one hundred tablets. 
About the same number of tablets contain cycles of 
conjurations for cathartic and apotropaic purposes, 
as well as what is customarily called the “epic litera- 
ture,” fables, proverbs, and sundry small collections of 
varia and trivia that somehow have found their way 
into the body of “canonical” texts, For reasons that will 
become clear presently, one should stress that the epic 
literature (such as the Creation story, the Epic of Gil- 
gamesh, of Irra, the stories of Etana, Z0, etc.) amounts 
to only 35 to 40 among the seven hundred tablets so 
far enumerated. 

The existence of about two hundred tablets more 
can be inferred with varying degrees of certainty from 
isolated fragments and other indications, such as cata- 
logues of tablets, etc. As a safety margin dictated by a 
general pessimistic attitude rather than by rational 
considerations, one may add one-third again to these 
{30 tablets in order to achieve something like an in- 
formed guess at the total number of tablets kept in As- 
surbanipal’s palace at Nineveh. One may perhaps—but 
not necessarily—assume that a further projection be- 
yond this 1,200-tablet estimate should be hazarded, so 
that the figure 1,500 would represent, as a maximum, 
the entire body of cuneiform literature that included, 
at any time or place, part of what we are calling here 
the stream of tradition. 

To venture further guesses, such as to the number of 
lines which these tablets may have contained, is sheer 
folly, but there is not too much doubt in my mind that 
the sum total would leave the Rigveda (about the size 
of the Iliad) and the Homeric epics, as well as the Old 
and New ‘Testaments (which surpass the epics only 
slightly as to the number of verses), far behind, and 
would probably reach, if not exceed in bulk, even the 
size of the Mahabharata with its 190,000 verses. 

It should be added that these figures refer to indi- 
vidual texts and not to the number of copies of these 
texts. In the royal library at Nineveh up to six exem- 
plars are attested for the same text, which is often 
enough a great help in filling in lacunae and in recon- 
structing compositions. Since it was an essential part 
of the training of the apprentice scribes to copy tablets, 
those works that make up the primary curriculum are 
preserved in many more copies than those that are part 
of the higher levels of training which only a small num- 
ber of students attained. 

It now behooves us to outline what should be con- 
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sidered the characteristic features of this corpus of texts, 
surveying it without the professionally myopic outlook 
of the Assyriologist. 

First one has to point out that nearly all of these 
1,200 or more tablets were at some early point in their 
history frozen into a specific wording and an estab- 
lished arrangement of content. This process of stand- 
ardization began quite early (third quarter of the sec- 
ond millennium B.c.) for certain key text groups—espe- 
cially those of the encyclopaedic genre. It continued, 
successively affecting other groups, up to the time when 
the scribes of Assurbanipal assembled and copied in- 
dividual tablets or small groups that had been in re- 
stricted circulation, and combined them into topical 
arrangements, giving them definite titles and indicating 
their sequence by numbers. 

The standardization effectively maintained the orig- 
inal contents against the pressures of changing con- 
cepts and attitudes, preserving obsolete text material 
that would otherwise have certainly disappeared. For 
the Assyriologist this standardization is the greatest 
boon. Normally, all he has to work with are shattered 
fragments of tablets that come from several excavations 
and accidental finds, which more often than not con- 
tain lines that break off in the middle of the text, or 
which contain only beginnings and ends of lines. But 
due to the fact that nearly all identifiable fragments, 
wherever they come from, go back to one standardized 
version, the Assyriologist is often able to reconstruct 
an entire text out of small fragments. 

The contents of all these tablets of the stream of 
tradition clearly indicate that the cuneiform literature 
which the Mesopotamians themselves considered essen- 
tial and worthy of being handed down, concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly the activities of the diviners and 
of the priests specializing in exorcistic techniques. Only 
a very small section contains what we, immersed in the 
Western tradition, like to call products of literary cre- 
ativeness. One may, in fact, reasonably estimate to be 
fifty or sixty, at most, the number of tablets that con- 
tain what we are wont to call epic texts, including fables 
and rather platitudinous concoctions of practical “wis- 
dom,” as well as some tablets with prayers, etc., whose 
diction and imagery seem to us to be distinguished by 
a certain tang of genuineness, though it is open to some 
doubt whether this quality was instrumental in their 
inclusion into the stream of tradition. 

The epic texts make a strong appeal to the esthetic 
tastes and ideological preferences of the Western cul- 
tures, steeped as these are in the literary and the reli- 
gious traditions that originated in Greece and in the 
habitat of the Bible and were transposed into a new 
key in mediaeval Europe. This has induced us, con- 
sciously or not, to make two obvious mistakes: we 
have been exaggerating the importance of such texts, 
although they are only few and far between in the 
Mesopotamian literature, and—we are judging the main 
bulk of the tradition on the basis of the lack of texts 
which we are conditioned to appreciate. 

There is a noticeable absence of historical literature, 
in the sense that texts are lacking that would attest to 
the awareness of the scribes of the existence of an his- 
toric continuum in the Mesopotamian civilization of 
which they themselves and their tradition were only a 
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part. To be sure, there are preserved a few late chroni- 
cles, a number of copies of very old royal inscriptions, 
a small group of texts that contain legends of early 
kings, and theological interpretations of sundry his- 
toric events of the pre-standardization period. Nothing, 
however, was considered worthy of recording that 
would relate the literary and intellectual traditions in 
and for which these scribes lived, with any co-ordinates 
of time, space, and socio-economic realities. 

The same detachment expresses itself in the complete 
absence of any polemic in this type of literature. All 
statements appear without relation to any background 
of ideological, religious, or even political stress or ten- 
sion. This is not for lack of opportunity, because the 
ritual complaints in the prayers written or adapted 
for royal use, or the predictions in the innumerable 
omen passages, could easily reflect discontent, social 
criticism, etc. Such tensions are very much in evidence 
in Greek texts, where they are further accentuated by 
the didactic style of scholarly presentations. There was 
apparently no rivalry between schools, nor clash be- 
tween the Mesopotamian scribe’s cultural outlook and 
that of those who lived around him, either in his own 
country or elsewhere. It is especially the latter contrast 
that imparts a very specific mood and intensity, in the 
Old and the New Testament, not only to pragmatic 
utterances but even to descriptive passages. ‘The person 
of the scribe, his beliefs and ambitions, are conspicu- 
ously absent in cuneiform literature; no cognizance is 
taken of religious or philosophical insights; no con- 
structive political thoughts are revealed, nor any aware- 
ness of man’s role and pretentions in this world. 

The explanation for all this is quite simple. What 
we have at hand in these 1,200 or more tablets is but 
a reference library geared to the needs of the diviners 
and those specialized practitioners of magic who were 
responsible for the spiritual security of kings and im- 
portant persons. To this were added several sets of 
handbooks for educational and research purposes, 
meant to maintain the scholarly standards and the tech- 
nical proficiency of these essential professions. By acci- 
dent and hardly for what we would call their merits, 
literary texts were carried along in the stream of tradi- 
tion as part and parcel of the education of the scribes 
simply because the copying of such texts belonged to 
the traditional curriculum. 

The corpus has to be understood, appreciated, and 
utilized solely in terms of what it was meant to repre- 
sent for those who created, maintained, and used it. 
And the literary texts have to be considered primarily 
from the point of view of their own position of impor- 
tance within the stream of the tradition. 

The Assyriologists, however, always did, and still do, 
approach them from a quite different angle. ‘They look 
for deeply meaningful cosmologies, for primaeval wis- 
dom, for the pomp of mythological exploits, the charm 
or crudeness of “early” social and economic patterns 
that supposedly reflect the growth of ideas beyond the 
ken of history, for legends and “historiae” and titillat- 
ingly different mores—in short, for what Western 
scholars in the “study of man” ever since Herodotus 
have expected to discover at the periphery of their 
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own, and of course-normative, world. And expectations 
of that sort are apparently fulfilled to judge from the 
books produced by popularizers concerned with the 
Mesopotamian civilization. Such an attitude still today 
affects serious Assyriological research work in varying 
degrees. There are scholars who are inextricably en- 
tangled in attempts to relate Assyriological data to the 
Old Testament in some acceptable way, and others 
who find in haphazardly collected instances, torn out 
of their ideological and stylistic habitat, convincing 
proof for whatever the fashion of the day in anthropol- 
ogy, the history of religion, or economics is propound- 
ing. Even linguistically, the cuneiform texts have not 
been allowed to be subjected to candid and unbiased 
investigation. Having been, quite early and correctly, 
tagged as a Semitic language, the Akkadian was, and 
still is, mercilessly put on the procrustean bed of this 
or that other Semitic language that is whimsically con- 
sidered normative. 

Quite often this is done, not out of methodological 
considerations or on account of the objective range of 
the scholar’s interest, but for reasons which seem rather 
to originate in a quest for a raison d’étre for the entire 
field of Assyriology, not only in the eyes of other disci- 
plines but also in those of the scholars themselves. This 
psychological situation has yielded, and still does yield, 
a number of specifically biased articles or even books, 
which can usually be recognized as such. The same 
situation, however, influences the research range of the 
Assyriologists in a more subtle way. It exerts considera- 
ble influence—normally at a subconscious level—on the 
selection of topics. Thus it creates or fosters preferences 
for certain literary patterns, mythological motifs, or so- 
cial and economic contexts that in some way either 
correspond to, or are strikingly different from, those 
to which our composite Western background has con- 
ditioned these scholars. 

Let us return to the literary texts of the stream of 
tradition. Any evaluation of them with respect to topic 
inventory and style types should bear in mind that 
there exists meagre, but unquestionable, evidence for 
a rich and productive oral literary tradition in Meso- 
potamia. It seems to have flourished not only before 
the period in which the standardization, or “canoniza- 
tion” of the written tradition became effective, but also 
parallel and subsequent to it. We know, for instance, 
of the existence of cycles of songs, mainly love songs, 
that were cast, in the fashion of the ancient Near East, 
in a specifically intense and quasi-religious phraseology, 
but also of songs sung in battle, in praise of the king, 
etc. We know further of courtly tales and legends spun 
around loved and feared kings, of popular stories with 
sometimes jocular and pungent undertones. ‘here were 
in circulation dire prophecies and political diatribes 
in poetic form, riddles and animal tales, etc. Of all this 
we are informed mainly by isolated tablets, containing 
texts that do not belong to the stream of tradition and 
were written only accidentally and mostly in unique 
copies. Nevertheless, the very fact that these have sur- 
vived entitles us to assume the existence of several lit- 
erary genres that belonged to a tradition different in 
content and probably also in purpose from the written 
tradition discussed to this point. It is too simple to call 
that other tradition “oral,” because the possibility has 
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to be considered that a divergence between the written 
and the “oral” tradition was the consequence of either 
technological (writing material) or linguistic condi- 
tions. 

Let us first raise the question as to the social habitat 
of this type of literature, its carriers and its public. As 
a habitat outside the stratum in which the stream of 
the written tradition was in evidence, one could rea- 
sonably suggest the court of the kings of Babylon. The 
reason why we know next to nothing of the important 
and natural center of political, economic, and social 
life that must have existed there, is simple: no literary 
text of importance came to light during the excavations 
of Babylon (due to the rise of the water table in that 
region), and no archaeologist has ever happened to find 
the ruins of a Babylonian palace. We do know, how- 
ever, that the courts of the kings of Ur, Isin, Larsa, and 
Babylon harbored both scholars and poets in the second 
millennium, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
was any different in the first, although there are hardly 
any indications available as to this role of the royal 
court of Babylon. There are several possible reasons to 
which this scarcity of documentation could be attrib- 
uted: the lack of finds from Babylon, the use of perish- 
able wax-covered tablets that may go back further in 
history than we are now assuming, and the possibility 
that the Aramaic language became, in Babylonia, at an 
earlier stage than generally supposed, the vehicle for 
a literary tradition different from that written in Ak- 
kadian and on clay tablets. 

Such suggestions are offered here solely to illustrate 
the essential fact that the traditional cuneiform which 
we have been discussing should not be considered the 
main or only product of the creative effort of the Meso- 
potamian civilization. For its correct evaluation and 
an appreciation of its achievements and its impor- 
tance, one has to realize its limitations in purpose, style, 
and content. One has to concede the existence of other 
types of literature in that civilization, genres that are 
of still undefined range, status, and import, even 
though the evidence is slim and circumstantial. 

By no means do the traditional texts offer the most 
important documentary material for the work of the 
Assyriologist. There exist—and very often deservedly in 
the front ranks of interest—an impressive bulk of cunei- 
form tablets that contain the records of the day-to-day 
activities of the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, from kings 
down to shepherds, In time-span and geographical dis- 
tribution, in bulk and in topical variety, they quite 
often surpass the traditional texts. 

These tablets fall into two sharply differing cate- 
gories: records and letters. The records deal overwhelm- 
ingly with administrative transactions of all sorts and 
originated in the realm of an elaborate bureaucracy 
that handled with technical skill and methodical con- 
sistency the affairs of the temple administrations of 
southern Babylonia (from Ur to Sippar, and from the 
end of the third to the last third of the first millennium 
B.c.). Such records were also used in the royal palaces 
all over the ancient Near East, wherever the Akkadian 
language and the cuneiform system of writing was in 
use, i.¢e., from Susa north of the Persian Gulf, to Alalakh 
near the Mediterranean coast. To a much lesser extent, 
these tablets record private legal transactions, such as 
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sales, rentals, loans, also marriages, adoptions, wills, 
etc. There exist further a number of international 
agreements on documents that are scattered through a 
period of one millennium. 

The letters likewise fall into two groups, those deal- 
ing with administrative and political matters, and those 
that are concerned with private and personal affairs. 
The latter are far less numerous and restricted to spe- 
cific periods and contexts. 

We again feel obliged to venture a reasonable guess 
as to the number of these records and letters. It can be 
said that the material already published, together with 
that known to be kept from publication for a number 
of reasons by the several larger museums, amounts to 
about 30,000 to 40,000 tablets. ‘This estimate refers to 
tablets written in, or predominantly in, Akkadian. 
Sumerian administrative and legal documents may run 
easily to more than three times that number. 

What information do these texts contain? How and 
to what degree can this information be utilized for the 
understanding of Mesopotamian life and customs? Is 
this the raw material the historians of law and of eco- 
nomic institutions dream of? Is it these texts that will 
clearly reveal what those who wrote them and _ those 
for whom they were written, thought about themselves, 
their world, their gods? 

Unfortunately, clear and easy answers to these ques- 
tions cannot be expected. The potential usefulness of 
this source of information is severely curtailed by a 
number of factors. ‘These texts cover a wide area geo- 
graphically and a very long period of time, so that 
their large number is sharply reduced when one’s re- 
search focuses upon a specific point in time and space 
and upon a specific problem. Again, the coverage of 
these texts is very irregular. Large areas and periods 
are blacked out for a variety of reasons, and only ex- 
ceptionally is it possible to obtain insight into devel- 
opments on a larger scale in time, or into regional dif- 
ferences on a synchronic level. ‘The picture that any 
investigation based on such material can obtain con- 
sists of a number of mostly disconnected spots of light. 
It is as if a narrowly confined beam of light haphazardly 
illuminated this or that city between the Persian Gulf 
and the Mediterranean Sea at infrequent and irregular 
intervals during two millennia, leaving everything else 
in darkness. It is true that within the beam of that 
spotlight, complex institutions and political situations 
appear as the background in front of which we may 
observe history in the making—administrators at work 
collecting and appropriating taxes and services, mer- 
chants engaged in far-flung commercial activities, farm- 
ers and bankers arguing endlessly about debts, etc. Per- 
sonalities appear quite often, the rise and fall of 
families can be observed, but, in most of the instances, 
for only two or three generations before darkness sets 
in again. Very rarely, where excavations have been per- 
sistent and fruitful or our luck has willed it, we have a 
sequence of such spotlights dotting the history of a 
city, such as in Nippur and Assur, also in Ur, and, to 
a certain extent, in Sippar. 

An equally important obstacle to the utilization of 
this rich body of material is of a philological nature. 
This holds true, though for different reasons, for both 
the records and the letters. 
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Administrative documents were written solely for in- 
ternal use; their diction is terse, abbreviated, and full 
of mysterious technical terms. It is a delicate and diffi- 
cult task to establish the meanings of these terms that, 
in the course of time, quite often underwent subtle 
changes, and to reconstruct their institutional and eco- 
nomic background. Yet, only by doing so, could one 
hope to infuse some life into the strictly formalistic 
style of ledgers, lists, and receipts. Without a carefully 
established frame of reference, i.e., without our know- 
ing who delivered and who received, and under what 
title and claim goods and services were allocated, ad- 
ministrative texts yield only a meagre harvest of per- 
sonal names, a technical vocabulary elaborately describ- 
ing staples and raw materials, and an opaque residue of 
unintelligible words from the bureaucratic lingo of the 
place and period. 

Quite different, but equally forbidding, are the 
philological difficulties that hamper the study of the 
letters. Most of them are written by, to, and for off- 
cials, including the king. Their topics are reports, re- 
quests, and executive orders in administrative and legal 
matters; their diction ranges from voluble protests and 
insincere excuses to cutting remarks and invective. In 
the private letters—and there alone in cuneiform texts 
—we often come in contact with the spoken language, 
instead of the formalized phraseology of religious texts, 
the technical jargon of the scholarly literature, and the 
carefully archaeizing and stylized verbiage of the his- 
torical texts. In quick-shifting, emotion-charged, but 
often quite pregnant sentences, topics are taken up and 
abruptly dropped, and allusions abound to situations 
known only to both correspondents. Emphasis, irony, 
rhetorical questions, veiled threats, unfinished sen- 
tences, and imprecations run a gamut of syntactic 
finesses to mold the diction of these letters to such ex- 
pressiveness that it often remains beyond the ken of 
the philologist reared in the unreal and inane formal- 
ism of the conventional literary texts. 

This characterization of the text material available 
in cuneiform sources has left one rather substantial 
group aside, the historical texts. This term is commonly 
applied to the royal inscriptions on which most of what 
we know of Mesopotamian history is based. ‘They repre- 
sent an important and valuable source material, but 
when one searches them for information other than 
names of kings and places, for more insight than can be 
offered by repetitious descriptions of victories and the 
pompous phraseology of triumph, one remains disap- 
pointed. The reason lies in two important stylistic fea- 
tures of these royal inscriptions which are always over- 
looked. First, only a rather small fraction of these 
documents was meant to be read for the purpose of 
recording and conveying information; instead, they 
were buried carefully in the foundations of temples and 
palaces, or placed inaccessibly in buildings or on rocks. 
Second, they are basically styled as communications of 
the king to his deity, reporting on warlike deeds and 
building activities performed. This is especially true 
for the younger group of Assyrian and Babylonian royal 
inscriptions which represents an ingenious adaptation 
of an earlier prototype that, fundamentally, took the 
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form of a votive inscription, As such, these historical 
inscriptions are extremely interesting, but with regard 
to available information their yield is rather poor. In 
combination with king lists and treaties they may well 
serve to roughly outline the course of historic events, 
but they cannot bring us any nearer to an understand- 
ing of Mesopotamian history. From what social, eco- 
nomic, or other situations sprang the aggressive élan 
of Assyria, the tenacity and the staying power of Bab- 
ylonia? What pressures guided the continuous struggle 
of both civilizations in their search for a livable and 
workable form in which their political and spiritual 
preferences could materialize with that stability which 
was to them an eternal dream and which eluded both 
of them time and again? 

Documentary evidence of the type here described can 
be handled in two ways: either through a process of 
sustained synthesizing on a specific and restricted level 
or approach that singles out certain data, and analyzes 
and interprets them in detail, or, also, through an over- 
all synthesis that aims at the creation and constant 
re-creation of a picture that is to embrace the entire 
civilization, either diachronically or synchronically. 
The latter kind of synthesis should give direction and 
impetus to further research by pointing out the fron- 
tiers of knowledge and convey, ultimately, an image of 
the field, of work done, in progress, or to be desired, 
to both the Assyriologist and all scholars who care to 
know about Assyriology. 

In both these kinds of synthesis, we have had little 
effort and less success. With regard to the first kind, 
one has to remember that the Assyriologist has at his 
disposal but a small section of material. Any new ex- 
cavation and any other find can endanger and over- 
throw the conclusions he has reached. This can place 
a severe strain on the creative activity and the scholarly 
élan of those who shy away from the traumatic experi- 
ence of being compelled to discard carefully worked 
out conclusions. Of course, the classical scholar may 
also have to face new and surprising data, but they 
cannot be compared in scope and relevance with what 
the Assyriologist has every right to expect. Another 
hazard, touched on above, concerns the difficulty of 
synthesizing data coming from a deeply alien civiliza- 
tion, a civilization that is reflected solely in the dull and 
distorting mirror of documents written in a dead lan- 
guage. It is necessary, but extremely difficult, to free 
oneself consciously and consistently from one’s own 
ingrained conceptual conditioning in order to organize 
adequately any data pertaining to an alien civilization. 
How else can a Western scholar evaluate the tenor, 
mood, and sincerity of a polytheistic religion, or com- 
prehend the delicate complexities in the workings of 
alien institutions which articulate the social and eco- 
nomic practices for which he has at hand nothing but 
some shattered documents that only accidentally can 
shed light on the numerous questions he has to ask? 
And if the wrong questions are posed, whatever answer 
can be obtained will be wrong or, at least, misleading. 

With regard to an over-all synthesis that purports to 
embrace the entire field, the following procedure has 
usually been applied. All extant data that can be easily 
and, mostly, uncritically collected are projected, in com- 
plete disregard for chronological, regional, and con- 
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textual differences, upon one level in time and one di- 
mension in space within the framework of a grid that 
reflects nothing but the cultural background of the 
scholar at work. When one thus “synchronizes” and 
“consolidates” a not too varied array of data, one can 
rather easily achieve what the undemanding and the 
outsider would term reasonable coverage. When all 
data are summarily pigeonholed into the conventional 
framework of such headings as “king,” “temple,” “‘reli- 
gious life,” “mythology,” “magic,” “family,” etc., the 
goal of the presentation is considered reached. It is, 
of course, easy to shrug one’s shoulders over such glib 
popularizations and leave them to marginal scholars 
and loquacious archaeologists, but one has to confess 
that this is an attitude of the Assyriologist that borders 
in many respects on cowardice. The battle for synthesis 
is the battle to be fought by him, and this battle should 
be considered his raison d’étre, even though it is a bat- 
tle that can know no victorious outcome. The battle 
as such must be the task of the Assyriologist. 

Typically, however, we prefer to escape into periph- 
eral skirmishes. The field of Assyriology has grown so 
wide and complex that not more than a handful of 
scholars can claim to be at home in its manifold do- 
mains. Most of the Assyriologists restrict their interest 
to apparently well-documented subdivisions and often 
select in premature specialization a specific area as their 
field of research. All this is to a certain extent due to 
psychological reasons: such work is more likely to yield 
a feeling of satisfaction, achievement, and security than 
the continuous endeavor to keep abreast of the inces- 
sant changes created by the afflux of new texts, new in- 
terpretations, and new meanings. Consequently the 
scholarly journals in the field of Assyriology contain 
mainly learned editions of individual texts, if not frag- 
ments of texts and of small groups of documents, and 
technical discussions of minutiae and of a selection 
of small-scale problems that happen to be the fashion 
of the day. Even important additions to our text mate- 
rial are rarely presented in systematic correlation to 
an over-all frame of reference. 

If what has been said up to now sounds to the reader 
like a longwinded preamble intended to offer the As- 
syriologist a panacea, a new deal, a new way, let him 
be assured that I do not believe that the diagnosis of 
our malaise allows any such simple medication. 

There are, however, indications as to the direction in 
which one may have to look to remedy the situation 
here outlined. The spectacular successes in the interpre- 
tation of cuneiform texts dealing with mathematics 
and astronomy are quite obviously the result of close 
co-operation between the Assyriologist and the mathe- 
matician and astronomer interested in the history of 
his discipline. And it is no accident that in both these 
instances the initiative came from the outside. Similar 
if not so spectacular successes have been experienced in 
the study of the legal documents from Mesopotamia, in 
which case the stimulus came likewise from the histo- 
rian of law. 

This may, at last, be the solution of many problems 
that beset Assyriology. Perhaps the descriptive linguist 
will help us throw off the fetters that are hampering 
our progress in the understanding of both the Sumerian 
and the Akkadian languages, the historian of medicine 
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may well contribute essentially towards the digestion 
of the numerous medical texts in cuneiform at our dis- 
posal that so far have never received any adequate treat- 
ment, and the historian of technology will show us the 
way in which we should investigate, e.g., the tablets 
describing the manufacture of colored glasses and to 
understand the elaborate technical terminology refer- 
ring to metallurgy, etc. But one must not stop at the 
physical sciences in this respect. Assyriology direly needs 
the understanding and sustained co-operation of in- 
terested scholars in economics, the social sciences, and, 
above all, in cultural anthropology, in order to pene- 
trate towards a better understanding of the institu- 
tional structure of Mesopotamia and especially of the 
religion, or better, the religions, of the entire region 
that have left us their reflection in uncounted docu- 
ments. 

And the Assyriologist need not be afraid that his dis- 
cipline will enjoy only an ancillary role in such collab- 
orations—quite the opposite will be the consequence. 
No history of technology that claims scholarly status 
can be written when its author has to rely on inade- 
quate and mostly incorrect translations of cuneiform 
texts pertaining to his subject or on the worthless re- 
hash of popularizers, and that holds true for all the 
mentioned disciplines. The Assyriologist should be- 
come aware that he holds the keys to a potential wealth 
of information covering far more than two millennia 
of one of the first great civilizations. If he is in need 
of a raison d’étre—here it is. 

All this is not meant to be a “programme,” but nei- 
ther should it be simply called wishful thinking—it is 
a way, well worth considering, out of the stagnation 
from which we suffer, a stagnation of which the most 
salient symptoms are the shrinkage of topics selected 
for research, the “flight into specialization,” and the 
scarcity of students who once used to stray over quite 
frequently from theology into the greener pasture of 
a new and venturesome discipline. 

If the new directions here surveyed mean that As- 
syriology will eventually move from the Humanities 
into cultural anthropology, I shall shed no tear. The 
Humanities have never been quite successful in treat- 
ing alien civilizations with that tender care and deep 
respect that such undertaking demands. Their con- 
ceptual tools have been and still are geared for inte- 
gration on their own terms and for assimilation along 
Western standards. 

Lest I be accused of daydreaming here, or, worse, 
of preaching, let me point out, in a necessarily very 
subjective way, where I see the real frontiers of As- 
syriology. Since Assyriology is a field that is neither 
favored by the interest of even a sophisticated public 
nor within the range of the intellectual preferences of 
the day, very few scholars are in a position to express 
themselves freely in books because books are ex- 
pensive to print and scholars have therefore to fol- 
low certain patterns and topical considerations in order 
to obtain the necessary financial assistance. If one seri- 
ously wants to obtain information as to the predomi- 
nant interests of the scholars in the field, their aspira- 
tions, standards, and methodological orientation, one 
has to turn to the articles, book-reviews, etc., that are 
published in a constant stream in a number of scholarly 
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periodicals of the United States, Europe, and Asia. In 
their variety they reflect quite truly the ever-shifting 
direction of topical predilections, the interplay of 
schools of thought, of methods, etc. 

When one leafs through these periodicals one can 
hardly fail to discover in that medley of learned mis- 
cellanea, texts translated and studied, problems dis- 
cussed, etc., certain areas of avoidance which the pres- 
ence of preferred preoccupations makes the more 
obvious to the interested observer. Here is a random 
selection of tabooed topics. 

Philological problems are hardly touched upon—and 
if they are, only in the style evolved in the nineteenth 
century. No revolutionary is in sight to shatter the 
happy quiet of complacent stagnation and to turn to 
factual data and truly descriptive categories to blast 
away the superimposed constructions of the conven- 
tional grammars. The avoidance of historical studies, 
beyond the level of the necessary constant adjustment 
of the chronological framework, is made somewhat less 
obvious by the smoke screen of the clichés on which 
the historians of the last century thrived, such as migra- 
tions, dark ages, intermediate periods, etc. Little if 
any thought is given to the essentially literary problem 
of the evaluation of the documentary evidence from 
Mesopotamia and its relation to the historical events. 
The well-documented complexities of the social and 
economic life of the region are moreover levelled by as- 
suming unilinear developments or equally unfounded 
alternations of periods of flowering and catastrophies, 
and the intricate polyphony of the political life of As- 
syria and Babylonia are sadly missed by the would-be 
historians who listen solely to the bassi ostinati of the 
royal reports on battles, booty, and victories. The fasci- 
nating problem of the rise and development of Meso- 
potamian civilization out of a very early fusion of 
several streams—of which we are wont to identify only 
two, the Sumerian and the Akkadian—is likewise gen- 
erally shunned. The Sumerologists claim whatever is 
recorded in that language simply as representative of 
an indigenous Sumerian civilization. Any serious at- 
tempt to approach these questions cannot respect lan- 
guage barriers, however, and that should likewise hold 
true with respect to the Akkadian-speaking Semites and 
to other layers of Semites whose specific contributions 
to the social and political structure of Mesopotamia 
have not yet been established. Above all, one has to take 
into consideration that there were unidentified lan- 
guages in the region that betray their existence and im- 
portance by an arrary of geographical, divine, and per- 
sonal names, as well as an impressive number of 
technical terms referring to religious and social institu- 
tions, essential tools, plants, animals, and technological 
achievements. 

A pall of silence has been allowed to settle in the 
last decennia over that field of research that had so 
much appeal in the olden days of Assyriology, the reli- 
gion of Mesopotamia. The days are, happily, over when 
the reader of books on this topic was mercilessly ex- 
posed to lengthy enumerations of the gods of the teem- 
ing pantheon, to which were added inevitably the con- 
tents of appropriate mythological stories—no religion 
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was considered acceptably presented without the poetry 
and the charm of myths. Then came the designations 
and supposed functions of what were generously termed 
priests, and descriptions of festivals and ceremonies of 
sundry proveniences and periods. Occasionally, there 
was a chapter on morals, which meant, as a rule, a list- 
ing of those data of which the writer’s personal code 
of morals disapproved. Equally pernicious—but much 
shorter—are “‘bird’s-eye-view” type presentations that 
use preconceived patterns to produce a picture that 
highlights certain selected aspects allowing the haze of 
distance to engulf the rest. Above all, there is a distinct 
lack of respect among the scholars studying Mesopo- 
tamian religion for the unbelievable complexity of this 
civilization. 

There is no “religion” of Mesopotamia to be studied, 
but a coherent and yet distinct group of manifestations 
each in its social, regional, and cultic set-up. The’ re- 
ligion of the theologians, that of the king and his court, 
of the city dweller, of the farmer on one hand, those of 
the south and the north, of the peripheral regions, the 
plains, the piedmont tracts on the other, those of the 
small decaying cities, the prosperous capitals, the power- 
ful temples, etc., they all have their internal develop- 
ment, their contacts and antagonisms, which have to 
be studied, individually and carefully, to yield the in- 
formation available. . 

Practically untouched remains, finally, the problem 
of interrelating Mesopotamian civilization to the world 
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subject of an extensive study by any 
competent scholar from the point of 
view of cultural or physical anthropol- 
MoscatTI's 
(London: Elek 
1957), however, offers a resumé of the 
assumptions that have currency at the 
moment. For the Sumerians we have an 
presentation in S. N. 
Begins at 
(London: Thames and Hudson, 1958), 
and one may refer also to H. SCHMOKEL’S 
Das Land Sumer (Stuttgart: Kohlham- 
mer, 1956; 2nd ed.), though it is removed 
from any direct contact with original 
text material. For the Hurrians, the 
instructive and readable book of A. 
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around it, whether it was giving or taking. These rela- 
tions materialize on many levels, such as domesticated 
plants and animals, heat technology (from copper to 
frit), tools, weapons, crafts, architecture, and commu- 
nication techniques, and are in evidence in varying 
degrees of intensity and in opposing directions from 
the fourth millennium B.c. into the beginning of the 
first A.v. Archaeology and philology have to combine 
forces to trace such connections, and the field of work 
will have to extend from Lybia to the Pamir and from 
the Caspian Sea to the sources of the Nile—and even 
these borderlines will have to be crossed at times. Far 
more difficult will it be to relate institutions—those 
which co-ordinate the individual into the group, the 
subjects to their ruler, men to their gods, or the pat- 
terns of expression that formalize man’s spiritual ex- 
pectations and apprehensions, or to trace the border- 
lines that indicate what, or who, is sacred, what, or who, 
has power. Like the visible parts of an iceberg, only 
one-ninth of these data are ever reflected in writing; 
the balance remains hidden forever in the night of the 
previous periods. 

This list can be lengthened at will. What it is meant 
to convey is solely the conclusion that Assyriology is 
still that rich and promising field of research that it 
ever was, although its frontiers are not as obvious as 
they used to be. From conquest and incorporation, the 
Assyriologist will have to turn, sooner or later, to inte- 
gration and penetration. 


point of view of the archaeologist, that 
is, the French archaeologist. 

Two books which will familiarize the 
reader with the history of the region on 
a more or less elementary level should 
be suggested here. There is, first, L. 
DELAPORTE’S Le proche-orient asiatique 
(Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1938), and, with less reference 
to original text material and pertinent 
research work, A. Moorrcear’s “Ge- 
schichte Vorderasiens bis zum Hellenis- 
mus,” in A. Scharff and A. Moortgat, 
Aegypten und Vorderasien im Altertum 
(Miinchen: F. Bruckmann, 1950). A 
recently published, though rather spe- 
cialized, study of D. O. Epzarp, Die 
“zweite  Zwischenzeit”  Babyloniens 
(Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 1957), 
should be mentioned as a harbinger of 
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well-balanced and _ straightforward, if 
somewhat pedantic, view of Meso- 
potamian civilization in most of its 
aspects, B. MEISsNER’s Babylonien und 
Assyrien (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1920 
and 1925; 2 vols.) still offers more reli- 
able information than all the more 
recent books of this kind, which unfail- 
ingly use secondary if not tertiary 
sources. No comprehensive book on the 
peoples of the ancient Near East is 
available. Strange as it may seem to the 
outsider, the several Semitic-speaking 
peoples that have populated Meso- 
potamia from the third millennium on— 
the Akkadians and the several subse- 
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Goetze, Hethiter, Churriter und 
Assyrer (Oslo: H. Aschehoug and Co., 
1935), and the more technical presenta- 
tion of I. J. Gers, Hurrians and Su- 
barians (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944), have to be mentioned. 
The story of the decipherment of the 
cuneiform systems of writing and that of 
the excavations in and around Meso- 
potamia are well and extensively pre- 
sented in a recent book of A. PALLIs, 
The Antiquity of Iraq (Copenhagen: FE. 
Munksgaard, 1956), Chapters IT and III. 
One may compare A. Parrot’s Archéo- 
logie Mésopotamienne (Paris: A. 
Michel, 1946), written more from the 


a renewed interest in history on the part 
of those who are able to read the texts 
bearing on it. The present status of the 
much discussed problems of the chro- 
nology of the second millennium B.c. is 
summed up in M. B. Rowron, “The 
Date of Hammurabi” (Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies [1958] 17: 97-111.) 
There does not—and, most likely, 
should not—exist any book with the 
grandiose aim of presenting in an up-to- 
date way what is customarily referred to 
as “Mesopotamian,” or “Assyro-Baby- 
lonian,” religion. The book of E. 
Duorme, Les religions de Babylonie et 
d’Assyrie (Paris: Les Presses Univer- 
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sitaires de France, 1945), belongs to the 
old-fashioned approach to the complex 
of problems and resorts to appalling 
simplifications in order to be able to deal 
with them. As a characteristic example 
of an attempt to use a much wider angle 
and a more abstract outlook, we may 
quote here T. JAcossen’s “Mesopota- 
mia,” in H. and H. A. FRaANkrorrt, J. A. 
Witson, ‘TI. JAcossen, and W. A. IRwIN, 
The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Man (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946), also to be found in Before 
Philosophy (Penguin Books A 198). As 
a sample of a very personal approach, 
we may quote C. J. GApp’s Ideas of Di 
vine Rule in the Ancient East (London: 
Oxford University Press [for the British 
Academy], 1948). 

Among the very few books that deal 
primarily with the source material bear 
ing on Mesopotamian thought and 
world view but, at the same time, take 
cognizance of the intellectual and liter- 
ary problems involved are W. G. Lam- 
BERT’S Babylonian Wisdom Literature 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University 
1960), and A. L. OppreNHerM’s 
The Interpretation of Dreams in the 
Ancient Near East (Transactions of the 
American Philosophic al Society 46, Pt. 3 
[Philadelphia, 1956}). 

The artistic creativeness of Mesopo- 
tamian civilization manifests itself most 
effectively in the statuary, the reliefs, 
and the glyptic; it has found a masterly 
evaluation and impressive presentation 
in H. FrANKForT'’s The Art and the 
Architecture of the Ancient Orient 
(Pelican History of Art Z 7). Much less 
satisfactory is the situation with regard 
to Mesopotamian literature. For Sume- 
rian, one may use the book of S. N. 
Kramer cited above, but for Akkadian, 
in respect to which we have reached a 
higher degree of 


Press, 


sophistication due 
partly to the fact that more, and more 
varied, texts are available, one can point 
out only a few and rather accidental 
discussions of literary texts of a specific 
genre such as, e. g., the introduction to 


A. FALKENSTEIN and W. vON SoOpeEN, 
Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen 
und Gebete (Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 


1953). Apart from Meissner’s survey 
(mentioned above), no thorough pre 
sentation of the topical range of cunei 
form literature is available and, much 
less, any attempt at stylistic investiga- 
tion, literary appreciation, or even a 
serious Comparison with the literatures 
of other Semitic-speaking peoples or of 
other civilizations of the ancient Near 
East. 

When one turns to the languages 
spoken in and around Mesopotamia, the 
fact that Assyriologists are by predilec- 
tion and training philologists, becomes 
quite evident. There are many more 
pertinent books to mention here, and 
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the number of articles dealing with this 
topic is legion. A. FALKENSTEIN’s Das 
Sumerische (Handbuch der Orienta- 
listik; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959), and his 
more representative Grammatik der 
Sprache Gudeas von LagasS (Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 
1949+; 2 vols.) offer the latest in the 
study of the Sumerian language. W. VON 
SovEN’s Grundriss der akkadischen 
Grammatik (Rome: Pontificium Insti- 
tutum Biblicum, 1952) will remain for 
a long time the basic tool of the Assyri- 
ologist. Even so, a purely descriptive 
presentation of Akkadian that would 
open up the language to the linguist is 
still lacking, and so is a grammar to be 
used by the beginner. Akkadian dic- 
tionaries have been few and far between 
for more than half a century; the use- 
fulness of those published has been 
quickly reduced by the steady influx of 
new text material, even where they were 
not deficient from other points of view. 
‘The situation promises to be at long last 
remedied by the appearance of the 
extensive Assyrian Dictionary (ed. 1. J. 
GELB et alii [Chicago: Oriental Insti- 
tute, and Gliickstadt: J. J. Augustin, 
1956+4-], six of a projected 21 volumes 
having been already published or being 
now in press), and by the much shorter 
Akkadisches Handworterbuch of W. 
VON SopEN, (Wiesbaden: O. Harrasso- 
witz, 1959+-.; two fascicules published), 
which utilizes the collections made by 
the late B. Meissner. However, the 
Assyriologist will have to rely for many 
years to come on his own collections 
until the large projects are finished, and 
possibly after, unless provisions are 
made to keep the contents of these 
dictionaries abreast of new text material 
and the continuous progress in the field. 
A Sumerian dictionary in the proper 
sense of that term does not exist. The 


work of <A. DEIMEL, Sumerisches 
Lexikon (Rome: Pontificium  Insti- 
tutum Biblicum, 1925+.), although 


quite serviceable even today, is to be 
considered somewhat of a still useful 
relic of the early days of Assyriology. 
Looking for a moment at the lan- 
guages written in one or another of the 
cuneiform systems of writing in the an- 
cient Near East, wé may simply list: J. 
Friepricu, Einfiihrung ins Urartdische 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1933); J. 
Friepricu, Hethitisches Elementarlehr- 
buch (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1940); C. 
H. Gorvon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome: 
Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, 1955); 
R. G. Kent, Old Persian Grammar, 
Texts, Lexicon (New Haven: American 
Oriental Society, 1950); Erica REINER, 
Elamite (Handbuch der Orienta- 
listik; Leiden: E. J. Brill, in press); and 
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E. A. Spriser, Introduction to Hurrian 
(New Haven: American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1941). 

The several law codes, both in 
Sumerian and in Akkadian, as well as 
the numerous legal 
other information 


documents and 
concerning legal 
practices that are available in cuneiform 
texts, form an important domain in 
which Assyriology and the history of law 
and social institutions meet. The book 
of M. San Nico.o, Beitrége zur 
Rechtsgeschichte im Bereiche der keil- 
schriftlichen Rechtsquellen (Oslo: H. 
Aschehoug, 1931), as well as two arti- 
cles—P. KoscHAKER, “Keilschriftrecht” 
(Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldn- 
dischen Gesellschaft [1935] 89: 1-39) and 
the rather inaccessible G. CARDASCIA, 
“Splendeur et misére de I’assyriologie 
juridique” (Annales Universitatis Sara- 
viensis [1954] 3:156-62)—offer much 
more than an introduction to that 
material and afford an_ up-to-date 
survey. Of course, social institutions, 
with the exception of kingship which 
is treated in some rather imaginative 
books, remain practically untouched. 

For the important fields of the his- 
tory of science, Assyriology contributes 
profuse data of unique antiquity. This 
is especially the case for the histories of 
mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. 
It so happens that the first two are 
covered with unparallelled excellence 
by O. NEUGEBAUER, The Exact Sciences 
in Antiquity (Providence: Brown Uni- 
versity, 1957; 2nd ed.). The historian of 
medicine who looks for a serious intro- 
duction to cuneiform medical texts is 
much worse off. There are a small 
number of pertinent articles in periodi- 
cals, but there is no book that can claim 
to deal with that interesting topic with 
any degree of competence and reliabil- 
ity. In spite of some small-scale studies, 
this holds true also for technology, a 
field still waiting to be investigated by 
teams consisting of philologists and 
historians of technology. 

A pioneering effort to link philologi- 
cal research to the sciences was made by 
B. LANpsBERGER through his collabor- 
ation with a zoologist in Die Fauna des 
alten Mesopotamien (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1934). 

Some lines in this greatly compressed 
survey should finally be given to the 
civilizations that flourished in contact 
with, or under the influence of, 
Mesopotamia. For Asia Minor, which 
includes the Hittite and other civiliza- 
tions of that region, we have a model 
handbook in A. Gorrze’s Kleinasien 
(Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1957); cf. also 
O. R. Gurney, The Hittites (Pelican 
Books A 259). No informative and 
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scholarly guidebook is available for 
those interested in the civilizations 
of Urartu, in the mountains of Armenia, 
nor of Elam. The several ephemeral 
civilizations that grew at one time or 
another between the western bend of 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean 
and often used the Akkadian 
language and system of writing, remain 
likewise without convenient presenta- 
tion. One should quote W. F. At- 
BRIGHT’S From Stone Age to Christianity 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1946; 2nd 
ed.) as the most readable introduction 
into the thorny problem of the relation- 
ship of the Bible to Mesopotamian 
civilization, and—for the easternmost 
contact zone—STUART PiGcorTt’s Pre- 
historic India (Pelican Books A 205). 

As to the periodicals mentioned above 
in the text (see pg. 415), some are 
wholly dedicated to Assyriology and 
related subjects, and the rest offer arti- 
cles of Assyriological interest among 
others in the field of oriental studies. 
To the former belong, as the two oldest, 
the German Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
und verwandte Gebiete (published since 
1886) and the French Revue d’Assyrio- 
logie et d’archéologie orientale (like- 
wise since 1886). Also in this group are 
the Archiv fiir Orientforschung (since 
1923) and the Journal of Cuneiform 
Studies (since 1947). Others, such as the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies (since 
1942), Iraq (since 1934), Sumer (pub- 
lished in 1945), and 
Anatolian Studies (since 1951), present 
much <Assyriological material, while 
quite a number of journals of oriental- 
ist societies, etc., offer pertinent articles 
from time to time. There exist two 
bibliographies that carefully keep track 
of these numerous articles: that con- 
tained in the Archiv fiir Orientfor- 
schung, which covers the period from 
1925 until now and is organized in geo- 
graphical and topical subdivisions, and 
that in the periodical Orientalia N. S. 
[Nova Series] published by the Pontifi- 
cium Institutum Biblicum in Rome, 
which was begun in 1939 and contains 
periodic indexes of the names of authors 
and of topics. 


coast, 


Baghdad since 


The overwhelming majority of cunei- 
form texts are published by the large 
museums, such as the British Museum in 
London, the Musée du Louvre, Paris, 
the Staatliche Museen in Berlin, and 
the University Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, to mention only 
the largest 
series of 


extensive 
volumes that contain only 
handmade copies. This holds true also 
for most of the publications of smaller 
museums. Uncounted and often quite 
important texts have been scattered 
through the scholarly journals some- 
times in quite unexpected places, and 
this makes life difficult for an Assyriolo- 
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gist who does not have at hand one of 
the very few first-class libraries. Sooner 
or later it will become imperative and 
indispensable to collect these texts in 
some form so as to make them easily 
available. 

The natural question for any outsider 
to ask concerns the accessibility of all 
this material in translation. There are, 
of course, quite a number of books and 
articles in which certain texts, text 
groups, and even entire blocks of texts 
of the same and related nature have 
been translated. To list them systemat- 
ically would, however, require the space 
of a book—which, by the way, is again 
one of the many desiderata in our field. 
More important even would be a system- 
atic collection consisting of volumes 
offering historical, epical, ritual texts, 
the works of the diviners, prayers, etc., 
all presented in transliteration, transla- 
tion, and with a minimal commentary 
for the use of scholars in other disci- 
plines as well as of the Assyriologist. If 
carefully kept up, such a “Loeb Classical 
Library” for cuneiform texts would 
contribute far more to the advance of 
the field than many a costly expedition. 
Two such attempts were already made 
some fifty years ago (“Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek” and  “Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek”), but World War I and the 
constant influx of new texts saw the end 
of this effort. 

As an anthology of translated and 
commented texts that would 
representative cross-section of 


offer a 
cunel- 
form literature in its manifold aspects, 
one can point out only the book edited 
by J. B. Privcnarp, Ancient Near East- 
ern Texts relating to the Old Testa- 
ment, (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1955; 2nd ed.), of which some 190 
pages are given to Assyriology. The 
value of the translated texts as an an- 
thology is, however, greatly diminished 
by the fact that the material was assem- 
bled solely to illustrate relations to the 
Bible; the Egyptian and Hittite mate- 
rial that does not seem to have been 
subject to such a restriction offers there- 
fore a far more representative selection. 


Comments 


By JAMEs B. PRITCHARD* 


This inventory of the kinds of mate- 
rial with which the Assyriologist works 
is particularly welcome since the stock- 
taking is done by one who views the 
wide range of cuneiform texts from the 
vantage point of the Assyrian Diction- 
ary Project. The bibliographical note, 
with the author’s well-tempered com- 
ments, is a valuable feature. I should 
like to second most enthusiastically his 


proposal for the publication of a classi- 
cal library of cuneiform texts. The proj- 
ect is entirely feasible, provided finan- 
cial support can be found and younger 
Assyriologists can be persuaded to de- 
vote some of their energies to the task. 
Oppenheim’s plea to scholars in the 
fields of economics, social science, and 
cultural anthropology for their co- 
operation in interpreting the written 
materials from Mesopotamia deserves 
to be applauded by the more traditional 
associates from the fields of history, 
archaeology, and comparative religions. 


By Rosert M. ADAMS 


Oppenheim’s lucid and detached 
analysis of the subject matter of his 
discipline deals primarily with the 
obstacles in his cuneiform sources to 
interpretation and synthesis—the im- 
mense accidental gaps, the narrowness 
and artificiality of the recorded stream 
of tradition, the terseness of economic 
records and transactions. These rein- 
force tendencies, we are told, either to 
popularize without regard for regional 
and chronological differences, or to 
escape into specialization on peripheral 
issues. Citing the results of—also rather 
specialized—efforts at collaboration with 
Assyriology that have been initiated by 
other disciplines, he calls for sustained 
co-operation with cultural anthropolo- 
gists “in order to penetrate towards a 
better understanding of the institu- 
tional structure of Mesopotamia and 
especially of the religion os Vetthe 
character of this proposed co-operation 
on this broadest of all possible themes 
nowhere is made clear, beyond an enu- 
meration of the complexities that will 
obstruct any renewed search for histori- 
cal regularities or social, economic, and 
religious synthesis. Sharing Oppen- 
heim’s general sentiments, I might at- 
tempt further to define the role of 
anthropology and to contrast it with 
that of Assyriology in the increasing 
collaboration that is certain to come. 

If the ultimate objective, synthesis, is 
recognized as common, the basic distine- 
tion becomes one of approach rather 
than outlook. Following Robert Red- 
field (“The Social Organization of Tra- 
dition,” Far Eastern Quarterly 15:17), we 
might characterize Assyriological studies 
as primarily textual, and anthropologi- 
cal studies as primarily contextual. This 
is not meant to imply, however, that 
only anthropologists seek to generalize; 
after all, something like a “flight into 
specialization” is not unknown in an- 
thropology. But it does mean that the 
major immediate concern of the philo- 
logist or humanist-historian is with 
penetrating the full depth of meaning 
in his textual sources, while that of the 
anthropologist is with seeking to estab- 
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lish regular patterns and relationships 
that reduce and most economically “ex- 
plain” the complexity of his data. 
Since few anthropologists have be- 
come familiar with even the secondary 
philological literature, it is easiest to il- 
lustrate the anthropologist’s role with 
archeological material. He may turn to 
the results of excavations, for example, 
for the importance of militarism and the 
extent of civic planning as seen in the 
layout of ancient towns, for the differ 
entiation between ceremonial, palace, 
and domestic precincts within them, for 
indications in grave-goods of the extent 
of social stratification, or for evidence 
on the approximate place of private 
commerce or on the specialization of 
the crafts. Again, archeological surveys 
have helped to place these towns in a 
wider pattern broad 
time-periods—of settlement based on it 


changing over 
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rigation agriculture in a semi-arid en- 
vironment. 

The common feature of these exam- 
ples is not that they are archeological in 
character; indeed, no anthropological 
syntheses would get very far without the 
simultaneous employment of the cunei- 
form sources. But the examples are es- 
sentially anthropological in that they 
depend primarily on a continuous check 
for “fit” between the observed phe- 
nomena, on the one hand, and their as- 
sumed cultural context, on the other, 
revising the interpretation of both as 
necessary. Moreover, all of them begin 
with aspects of the general background 
with which must somehow be integrated 
the less measured and comprehensive 
but far more vividly-illuminated find- 
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ings of the humanists. Although un- 
fortunately it has not yet been seriously 
attempted, the same approach could 
fruittully be applied to the study of 
changing forms of kinship and social 
organization, in this case from textual 
rather than from archeological sources. 
It is an approach, I suppose, which in 
some ultimate sense is classificatory and 
comparative rather than analytical, 
whether the units of comparison be 
categories like nuclear families, charis- 
matic leadership, temple hierarchies, or 
entire civilizations. 

Both textual and contextual ap- 
proaches converge on synthesis, crossing 
different terrain but remaining interde- 
pendent and complementary. Therein 
lies the necessity for co-operation. 
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SOCIAL DIALECT 
AND LANGUAGE HISTORY 


by Wilhkam Bright 


WITHIN ANY recognizable speech com- 
munity, variations are normally found 
on all levels of linguistic structure— 
phonological, grammatical, and lexical. 
Some of these variations are correlated 
with geographical location: there are 
systematic differences, for instance, be- 
tween the English of London and the 
English of New York. This type of 
linguistic variation has been studied in 
detail by dialectologists. Other types of 
linguistic variation, however, have re- 
ceived less attention. Some of this varia- 
tion may be said to depend on the 
identity of the person spoken to or 
spoken about; the classical instances are 
those in Nootka, where separate lin- 
guistic forms are used in speaking to or 
about children, fat people, dwarfed peo- 
ple, hunchbacks, etc. (Sapir 1915). 
Other variations are correlated with the 
identity of the speaker. These include 
cases of difference between men’s and 
women’s speech, e.g. in Koasati (Haas 
1944). More typically, linguistic varia- 
tion is correlated with the social status 
of the speaker; this may be termed a 
variety of sociolinguistic variation. An 
instance which has recently received 
considerable attention is that involving 
“U” (upper-class) and “non-U” (middle- 
class) speech in England; it is claimed 
that the difference in speech has now 
become virtually the only overt mark 
of difference between these two classes 
(Ross 1954:20-23). This type of varia- 
tion thus provides a potential diagnos- 
tic index to social status, though soci- 
ologists have exploited this potential 
very little so far. 

It should be noted that some cases 
of linguistic variation are correlated 
simultaneously with the identity of the 
person spoken to and the identity of the 
person speaking. Thus “female speech” 
in Yana was used not only by women, 
but also by men in speaking to women: 
“male speech” was used only by men 
speaking to men (Sapir 1929). In the 
sociolinguistic area, linguistic variation 
often reflects the relation between the 
status of the speaker and the status of 
the person addressed, rather than the 
absolute status of either; an example is 
Vietnamese (Emeneau 1950:206-09). 

Still other cases of linguistic variation 
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are correlated not primarily with the 
identity of persons, but with other fac- 
tors in the social and cultural context. 
For instance, a special type of speech 
was used by the Chiricahua Apache 
when on the war-path (Opler and 
Hoijer, 1940). A type of variation which 
is familiar in most societies is correlated 
with the difference between formal and 
informal  situations—“formality” and 
“informality” being defined, of course, 
in terms of each particular society. 
Thus, as most Americans can confirm, 
pronunciations like huntin’ are found 
more commonly in informal situations, 
while pronunciations like hunting are 
more formal situations 
1958:50). Variations such as 
this one in English are, to be sure, 
usually correlated with other factors be- 
sides that of formality. In some lan- 
guages, however, the styles of speech 
used in formal vs. informal situations 
are highly standardized and strictly dif- 
ferentiated. Ferguson (1959) has ap- 
plied the term diglossia to this type of 
linguistic variation, and has described 
it in the Arabic, Swiss German, Haitian 
French, and modern Greek language 
communities. We may consider this an- 
other type of sociolinguistic variation, 
correlated with the varying social con- 
text within which an individual com- 
municates. Here too, the linguistic dif- 
ferences provide a potential means for 
definition and recognition of social sit- 
uations. 


common in 
(Fischer 


The Indian subcontinent is an excep- 
tionally good field for the study of both 
types of sociolinguistic variation, and a 
volume describing such phenomena in 
several South Asian languages is now be 
ing issued (Ferguson and Gumperz 
1960). First of all, the Indian caste sys- 
tem makes for easy recognition of the 
social levels with which linguistic varia- 
tion is correlated. Thus, in the Dharwar 
District of Mysore State, “there appear 
to be three styles of conversational 
Kannada which correspond to the three 
main cleavages in the social system 
the Brahmin, the non-Brahmin, and 
the Harijan [‘untouchable’|’” (McCor- 
mack 1960). Secondly, several of the 
languages of South Asia show a clear 
difference between formal style (usually 


equated with the “literary language’) 
and informal or colloquial style. Thus, 
in Kannada, overlying the dialect dif- 
ferences which correspond to caste and 
to geography, there is a single formal 
style which all educated people use in 
certain situations—in lecturing, in dra- 
matic performances, and in all written 
composition. See Table 1 for a few com- 
parisons between the formal style, on 
the one hand, and two colloquial dia- 
lects, the Brahmin speech and the mid- 
dle-caste speech of the Bangalore area, 
on the other hand. 

It seems likely that distinct caste dia- 
lects have existed in India for a long 
period, remaining — similar 
enough to preserve mutual intelligibil- 
ity. Yet both the Brahmin and non- 
Brahmin dialects of modern Kannada 
show historical changes from the Old 
Kannada and Medieval Kannada lan- 
guages. In some respects the two dialects 
show different changes, but they agree 
in many changes, as in the loss of medial 
vowels. To explain the cases of identical 
change in the two dialects, we may con- 
sider three hypotheses: (1) the Brahmin 
dialect inaugurated the changes, and 
the non-Brahmin dialect followed suit: 
(2) the non-Brahmin dialect was the in- 
novator, and the Brahmin followed 
suit; (3) the two dialects independently 
developed in the same directions. Put- 
ting the possibilities in the form of a 
more general question, we may ask: In 
the over-all history of a language, are 
changes initiated predominantly by the 
higher social strata or by the lower? 

It has been suggested that phonetic 
change, and perhaps linguistic change 
in general, are initiated by the upper 
strata, in order to “maintain a prestige- 
marking difference’ from the lower 
strata (Joos 1952:229). The lower 
classes are said to narrow the gap again 
by imitating their social superiors, who 
are then forced to innovate once more. 
Thus language change is explained as 
a “protracted pursuit of an elite by an 
envious mass, and consequent ‘flight’ of 
the elite’ (Fischer 1958:52). For a test 
of this hypothesis, we may consider the 
Kannada evidence. It can be shown that 
the Brahmin dialect does indeed inno- 
vate more as regards vocabulary change 
(Bright 1960). Thus in the middle-caste 
dialect, “curry” is yesru, from Old 
Kannada esar (attested from the 13th 
century); but the Brahmin form is hulz, 
originally meaning “sour, a sour sub- 
stance,” and used to mean “curry” only 
in recent times. Much vocabulary 
change involves borrowings from San- 
skrit or English, and the Brahmin dia- 
lect here often 


always 


introduces foreign 
sounds along with the foreign words. 
Thus the Brahmin dialect introduces 
‘7/ in words like dazan from English 
“dozen,” where non-Brahmins — say 
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TABLE 1 








Brahmin Non-Brahmin 

Formal Colloquial Colloquial 
“name” | hesaru hesru yesru 

man” manusya mansya mansa 
“friend” snéhita snéyta sinéyta 
“excuse me” kSamisu kSemsu cemsu 
“for doing” maduvudakke madokke madakke 
“doesn’t do” maduvudilla madolla madalla 
“to a wedding” | maduvege madvege maduvke 
“in a cart” | (bandit J Bandiyalli bandyagi 
am oF 


dajan. On the other hand, the non- 
Brahmin dialect shows more sound- 
change within native vocabulary: cf. 
non-Brahmin alu “milk,” Brahmin halu 
(Medieval hal, Old Kannada pal); non- 
Brahmin “doll,” Brahmin 
bombe (Old Kannada bombe). In the 
realm of grammar, the non-Brahmin 
dialect again seems to have innovated 
more, showing for example a locative 
suffix -dgi as against Brahmin and Old 
Kannada -alli. In general, the Brahmin 
dialect seems to show great innovation 
on the more conscious 


gombe 


levels of lin- 
euistic change—those of borrowing and 
semantic extension—while the  non- 
Brahmin dialect shows greater innova- 
tion in the less conscious types of 
change—those involving phonemic and 
morphological replacements. 

Some evidence is available of a sim- 
ilar pattern in the caste dialects of 
Tamil. For instance, Old Tamil had a 
retroflex fricative which may be tran 
scribed /Z/; this is preserved in Brah- 
min dialects, but merges with /y/, /1/, 
1/ or zero in most non-Brahmin dia- 
lects. Thus Brahmin kize “down” cor- 
responds to kiye and kile in several 
middle-caste dialects, and to ki in a 
Pariah dialect (Bloch 1910:5—7; and my 
own observations). On the other hand, 
Brahmin dialects 


adopting loan 


often innovate by 
words, where  non- 
Brahmin dialects preserve native Tamil 
vocabulary: “water” is Brahmin tirtham 
or jalam (both from Sanskrit), where 
most non-Brahmin dialects use tanni 
(from older tan-nir “cold water”; Bloch 
1910:22). Fuller material on Tamil dia- 
lects which is now being published 
should make the picture much clearer 
(Zvelebil 1959). 

Both in Kannada and in Tamil, it is 
understandable that Brahmins’ famil- 
iarity with foreign languages and their 
more active intellectual life should 
favor innovation on what I have called 
the more conscious level. It is less ap 
parent, however, why the Brahmin dia- 
lect should be more conservative than 
others in the less conscious types of 
change. A possible hypothesis is that 
literacy, Brah- 
mins, has acted as a brake on change 
in their dialect—that the 


most common among 


“frozen” 
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phonology and grammar of the literary 
language have served to retard change 
in Brahmin speech. A possible test of 
this hypothesis lies in a consideration 
of the Tulu society of South India, on 
the coast west of the Kannada-speaking 
area. Brahmin and non-Brahmin dia- 
lects exist in Tulu, as in other South 
Indian languages; but there is no es- 
tablished writing system for any form 
of Tulu, and literacy among the Tulu 
people exists only for their second lan- 
guages—Sanskrit, Kannada, and Eng- 
lish. Material on the Tulu caste dialects 
is scanty, but suggestive: the Brahmin 
and non-Brahmin dialects show pho- 
nemic change in approximately equal 
degree (Bright 1960). When further 
Tulu data become available, they may 
give strong support to the hypothesis 
that although linguistic 
change comes largely from higher social 
strata, “unconscious” change is natural 
in all strata where the literacy factor 
does not intervene. 

Finally, we should consider the pos- 
sible role of social dialects in the process 
of sound change itself. It has recently 
been suggested that the locus of pho- 
nemic change may be not within indi- 
vidual dialects, but in the process of 
large-scale borrowing from one dialect 
to another. ““No speaker of English can 
easily see himself giving up the contrast 
between, say, clip and lip... Yet that is 
more or less what happened to knight 
and night .. 


“conscious” 


. a few centuries ago.” It is 
hypothesized that some members of the 
English-speaking community may have 
pronounced knight with, let us say, an 
unreleased /k /; other speakers, attempt- 
ing to imitate “the source dialect of 
their high-prestige 
heard the /kn/ as 


neighbors,” — mis- 
‘n/ and initiated the 
new pronunciation, homonymous with 
night (Hoenigswald 1960:55). This hy- 
pothesis can be applied to the Kannada 
material: When Old Kannada pal 
“milk” became Medieval Kannada /al, 
the initial /h/ presumably at first re- 
tained the voicelessness of its prototype. 
In modern Kannada, however. the /h/ 
of Brahmin hdlu is at least partly 
voiced. It is possible that this sub- 
phonemic change, occurring in the 
Brahmin dialect, was misapprehended 


by non-Brahmins; so that attempting to 
imitate hdlu with voiced /h/, they said 
alu instead. Such an explanation would 
change the picture previously presented 
of Brahmin and non-Brahmin roles in 
linguistic innovation: The upper class 
would now appear to originate sound 
change on the phonetic level; the lower 
class, imitating this inaccurately, pro- 
duces change on the phonemic level. 

Needless to say, we cannot now be 
certain that such a process operated in 
any particular historical change. What 
is possible and highly desirable is that 
social dialects and their interactions in 
contemporary societies should be stud- 
ied in minute detail, bearing hypothe- 
ses like the above in mind. South Asia 
appears to provide an exceptionally 
rich field for this type of sociolinguistic 
investigation. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 
OF ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


A New Committee for a Fourth Edition 


THE URGENT NEED for a fourth edition of the Jnternational Directory of Anthro- 
pologists has stimulated the formation of a new (U.S.) National Research Council 
Committee responsible for producing the volume when funds become available. 
Alfred Kidder II is Chairman of the Committee, and Lawrence Krader has been 
appointed Editor. 

Although the present Directory was issued in 1950 and has become increasingly 
obsolete, publication of a new edition has been delayed for lack of funds. ‘The 
American Anthropological Association financed the first International Directory, 
which was published in 1938 by the National Research Council and edited by 
Alfred V. Kidder. A second edition appeared in 1940. The intervention of World 
War II prevented publication of a third edition until 1950, when it was issued 
as a project of the Joint Committee on International Relations in Anthropology, 
formed after the war by the National Research Council and the American Anthro- 
pological Association. Melville J. Herskovits was Editor. Funds for the third 
edition were contributed by the American Anthropological Association and the 
Viking Fund. While attempts to finance the fourth edition have so far been un- 
successful, the Committee is more optimistic about its present application for 
funds. 

The preparation and distribution of a comprehensive questionnaire for the 
Directory is another important problem, involving several questions of basic 
policy: (1) who should be included; (2) what information is most useful; (3) how 
information can best be obtained; and (4) how to ensure complete coverage of 
the profession. These problems were encountered by earlier Editors, whose de- 
cisions often differed. The first edition, for instance, included many persons, who, 
although active in anthropology, primarily belonged to other fields, as well as a 
number of amateurs. The third edition, however, generally excluded these persons 
and restricted itself to professional anthropologists. The biographical information 
listed in the first edition included name; institution; date and place of birth; 
degrees; past positions; membership in societies; anthropological interests; re- 
search under way; and field work. To these items the third edition added citizen- 
ship (if this differed from country of origin) and geographical areas of interest. 
Since such differences primarily reflected changing concepts and personnel within 
anthropology, it seems probable that policies for the fourth edition’s questionnaire 
will also differ. 

In his Foreword to the third edition, Herskovits gives a detailed account of 
some of the practical difficulties met in eliciting information. Besides the difficulty 
of classifying the variety of academic degrees and positions, he notes that “the 
greatest difficulty arose out of the good intentions of those who, despite a limited 
knowledge of English, described their research interests in this language. Some- 
times it was possible to translate such statements back into the language of the 
colleague who had submitted the form, and with this accomplished, it was a 
simple matter to find the English equivalents. . . . Perhaps the greatest test of 
ingenuity in drawing the biographies from the forms was presented by the prob 
lem of deciphering handwriting. Many hours were spent in attempting to fit 
meaning to what had been set down. Where it was out of the question to decipher 
a given item, it was omitted. Much of the inevitable misspelling of local and per- 
sonal names that will be found in the biographies will have to be read with this 
factor in mind.” 

To obtain as complete coverage of the profession as possible in the third edition, 
the Committee on International Relations in Anthropology enlisted the co- 
operation of Contributing Editors in every country where anthropologists were 
active, and consulted anthropological journals. The questionnaire used also in- 
cluded a request for names of other persons who should be listed in the Directory. 

\lthough the questionnaire to be used in compiling the fourth edition has not 
yet been formulated, a tentative proposal for one was drawn up in 1958 by Erminie 
Wheeler-Voegelin, Chairman of the then Committee (financed by the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation) to develop the new Directory. It is reproduced here as an ex- 
ample of what such a questionnaire might look like. 
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lis SHGIAG! ce oon s tous cieeren ah 


Fondly name  Persondl auuie 
ee 
a 
ee es 


Sex: [] Male 


Present citizenship 


Marital Status: 


[] Single 
(] Married 


Highest earned academic degree: 


Degree 
Year granted . 
University ..... oe 
Field of specialization 
Other earned degrees and 
advanced professional training: 


3. Honors and awards (honorary de- 


grees, medals, prizes, fellow- 
ships, lectureships): .......... 


4. Current professional activities: 


Teaching Cc] 
Research CT 
Administration [] 
Student CJ 


Retired C 
RPWOT OCI os ck Ses aes 


Present position: 
Title 
Institution 


Address 


Other current professional 
occupation: 


Past positions held 
(list chronologically, with dates): 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 











Membership in professional 


organizations: 


(give names of societies and mem- 
bership status—e.g., fellow, life 


member, etc.) 


Offices held in professional 


organizations: 


Major anthropolgical interests: 


(a) 
Check your field 
or fields of spe- 


cialization 


Physical 
Anthropology [] 
Archaeology [] 


Ethnology bel 
Folklore CJ 
Linguistics 
Field work. 


(b) 


Give a brief title descrip- 
tion of your specific inter- 


est(s) in each 


cated in column (a}—e.g., 
human paleontology, so- 
cial anthropology, struc- 


tural linguistics. 


Current mailing address: 


6. Publications: (list no more than 
three; give title, date and 
place of publication, or journal 
references) 


(c) 

geographical 
areas to which the inter- 
ests indicated in columns 
(a) and (b) apply. List con- 


tinents, 


Indicate 
field indi- 


countries, or 
smaller areas, according 
to the scope of your inter- 
ests. 


Give name of group and/or locality, and dates: 


Please list below any persons you know who should be included in the In- 
ternational Directory of Anthropologists, and whom we may have missed in 
our mailing of questionnaires: 


Name 


Mailing address 
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Charcoal Carbon-1l4 
Date for Folsom 


The first charcoal-derived radiocar- 
bon date for a Folsom site has been 
announced by George A. Agogino of the 
University of Wyoming and C. V. 
Haynes of Golden, Colorado (U.S.A.). 


Three grams of charcoal from the 
Lindenmeier site in Colorado were 
dated at 10,780 375 years B.p. by 


Isotopes, Inc. The investigators acted as 
agents for the Smithsonian Institution 
in this research, and were supported by 
1959 and 1960 grants from the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. This 
date, the first from a Folsom “camp- 
site,” confirms the ages previously in- 
dicated for Folsom and obtained from 
less reliable material or from levels 
more recent than the Folsom occupa- 
tion. 


Research Plans 


> Anti-Marriage Movement in China 
I am working on an article concern- 
ing a female anti-marriage movement 
that took place in Shuntak, Kwangtung, 
China, from about the middle of the 
nineteenth century until the late 1930's. 
It was based on a number of uncoordi- 
nated associations consisting of spin- 
sters and married women; many of them 
were lesbians. Their object was not 
marriage reform, but the protection of 
members from outside attempts to make 
them marry or undertake the duties of 
marriage, and also to maintain certain 
standards of conduct among themselves. 
I shall first describe the movement by 
putting down as systematically as I can 
all the recorded details plus some extra 
information from my own informants. 
I shall then analyse the conditions un- 
der which the movement emerged, and 
discuss the probable reasons it took the 
form it did. Finally, I shall examine 
some of the factors that might have led 

to its breakdown. 
MAryJorIe TOPLEY 


> Macacus Irus 


I am now working on the dissection 
and measurement of the macacus trus in 
order to determine its growth pattern, 
variations within the species, and its 
comparative anatomy. If I obtain re- 
search funds, I shall undertake a two- 
year study of the mongolian spot on 
new-born babies in Japan, which has 
become much more difficult to find since 
World War II. 

EHARA AKIYOSHI 
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Research R eports 


Rural Taiwan: Second Socio-Economic 

Survey 

The First Socio-Economic Survey of 
Rural Taiwan, generally referred to as 
the Raper Report, was conducted in 
1952 and published in 1953 as Rural 
Taiwan: Problem and Promise. In 1959 
a second survey was undertaken, one of 
its more direct purposes being to repeat 
and follow up the first, to identify and 
measure the changes and trends of the 
intervening seven years and establish 
a good practical model with which to 
repeat the same exercise periodically in 
the future. The Second Survey con- 
cerned the same sixteen areas selected 
as representative by its predecessor, but 
it adds two areas in which industriali- 
zation and the introduction of new 
basic crops, with urbanization and con- 
comitant changes, have freshly taken 
place during the intervening period. 
This was a comprehensive random- 
sample survey by questionnaire and in- 
terview, carried out by the Joint 
Commission for Rural Reconstruction; 
students and staff members of the Na- 
tional Taiwan University; and the De- 
partment of Economics and Political 
Science, University of Hong Kong. 

Official statements formally repre- 
senting its conclusions will be pub- 
lished later by the Survey; personal 
notes and formulations for a working- 
report follow. 

The rapid process of “moderniza- 
tion” in Taiwan has greatly accelerated 
in the last six years. The traditional 
pattern of the rural Chinese family, 
for instance, is disappearing, and tend- 
encies in this area that were already evi- 
dent seven years ago are now spreading 
rapidly. The influence of the family on 
modes of life and thought has markedly 
declined; the family unit has become 
smaller, and relationships are simpler. 
At present, the most immediate and 
powerful mechanism in the simplifica- 
tion of family structure is the tendency 
for married brothers to separate and 
establish their own conjugal families at 
an earlier age. 

This is a superimposition on the 
much longer established and slower (al- 
though recently accelerated) trend to- 
ward over-all weakening of family 
authority at the big-family, patriarchal 
level. Of the three generations—grand- 
parental, parental, and minor—the most 
strongly felt separation divides the first 
and second. The third remains fairly 
strongly attached to the second, but on 
the new basis of smaller conjugal house- 
holds; and the grandparental genera- 
tion, which still cherishes the ancient 
pattern of the extended family, dislikes 
this situation. 
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Clan and institutional links are far 
from weakened in the parental genera- 
tion, but take on new group and func- 
tional forms, conflicting with the posi- 
tion and attitude of the elders. “Beyond 
the family, in the community’’—as Pro- 
fessor Martin M. C. Yang has well ex- 
pressed it—“the Gemeinschaft  tradi- 
tions are giving way to relations of a 
Gesellschaft.” 

Although the breakdown of social 
control is quite a serious problem in 
Taiwan today, most persons see this as 
transitory. The main reasons for this 
belief are: (1) confidence in the basic 
capacity of the Chinese people, and 
their power of adaptation to new condi- 
tions; (2) the great growth of education 
(school attendance was 98°7 in 1959), 
and its increasing modernization; (3) 
aggravation of the present situation by 
two temporary factors: the recent de- 
velopment of urbanization and _ its 
special stress in certain areas; and the 
relatively large numbers of — ex- 
servicemen seeking settlement in recent 
years. 

Males now marry at an average age 
that is five or six years higher than it 
Was Six years ago. Four reasons are given 
for this: (1) couples defer marriage un- 
til the young man has completed his 
compulsory military service; (2) many 
young people are continuing their 
studies beyond Middle School, and de- 
ferring marriage for this reason; (3) fear 
of having too many children before they 
can be properly supported; and (4) less 
insistence by older generations on hav- 
ing grandchildren as soon as possible. 

The last six years have also seen a 
marked shift of community leadership 
from persons of 60-70 to a distinctly 
younger age-group of 30-50. The latter 
are more efficient at meeting modern 
organizational needs, better trained for 
committee work, and more practical- 
minded. Political leadership is thought 
to change too frequently, but the ad- 
ministrative functions and_ personnel 
seem much more stable and are more 
efficient. 

Much of the American and European 
missionary effort formerly directed at 
China is now concentrated upon 
Taiwan. Its impact is most marked on 
the aboriginal mountain people, who 
find ritualistic or evangelistic denomi- 
nations particularly attractive. Prosely- 
tizing is also extensive among the 
Chinese lowlanders, but in a less emo- 
tional strain. Yet the indigenous re- 
ligions have not lost ground absolutely, 
but instead are sharing in the current 
expansion of religious interest. 

The tide of urbanization, including 
the growth of cities and townships as 
well as the more general changes in 
social and personal values, goals, and 
outlooks, is very strong. In some areas 


industrialization has caused local sea- 
sonal shortages of farm labor. Growth 
of markets and market orientation is 
universal. The great rise in consump- 
tion, commodity-availability, urbaniza- 
tion, and market contacts is causing 
general changes in living patterns and 
attitudes. There is much pressure for 
more secondary education. The pro- 
pensity to consume is high, and ex- 
presses itself largely in neo-urban pat- 
terns of expenditure and_ behavior. 
Above all else, there is consciousness of 
the population problem, particularly 
because of the shortage of good crop- 
land, which is exacerbated by its in 
creasing use for building and military 
purposes. In line with the general in 
crease in “realistic” thinking, personal 
and family attitudes toward population 
problems have changed profoundly, 
emphasizing matters of everyday life 
rather than more remote issues. The 
farmers who earlier considered ten chil- 
dren per family the optimum now stipu- 
late five or six children if the family is 
reasonably well-off, and fewer if there is 
hardship. Limitation of the size of fam 
ilies is increasing. A majority of the 
leaders of local opinion openly favor 
birth-control, but complain of the diffi 
culty of obtaining information, and the 
cost of contraceptives. Conservative 
rural opinion fears that the better- 
educated people will limit — their 
progeny, while others will not; and that 
the quality of the nation will decline. 
Only in the newly industrialized and 
still industrializing areas is there much 
conviction that industrialization can 
possibly be the sole solution. 

Reported by E. StuART Kirby 


A New Fossil Anthropoid from the 
Miocene of Austria 


The relatively large number of fossil 
anthropoids of Miocene age that have 
been found in the Republic of Austria 
and its immediate neighborhood in- 
cludes Sivapithecus (?) darwint ABEL 
(Abel 1902) and Plopithecus (Pliopi- 
thecus) antiquus BLAINV. (Glaessner 
1931) from the Vortonian of Neudort 
an der March in the Vienna Basin; Plr- 
opithecus (Epipliopithecus) — vindo- 
bonensis ZAPFE & HUERZELER 
(Zapfe 1958) from the Helvetian fissure 
deposit of Neudorf an der March, 
Czechoslovakia; and Austriacopithecus 
weinfurteri EHRENBERG (Ehrenberg 
1938) from the Tortonian of Klein 
Hadersdorf in Lower Austria. Many re 
mains of the dentition of Pl. (Pliopi- 
thecus) antiquus BLAINV. have been 
found in the Tortonian lignites of 
Goeriach in Styria (Hofmann 1893); 
and teeth of Dryopithecus fontani 
carinthiacus MOTTL (Mottl 1957) 
were recently discovered in the Upper 
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Miocene (Sarmatian) lignites of St. 
Stefan im Lavanttal, Carinthia. 

To these discoveries may now be 
added a new find, from the Middle 
Miocene (Tortonian) lignites at the 
‘Trimmelkam coal mines in Upper Aus- 
tria on the Salzach river north of Salz- 
burg. This find includes the anterior 
part of the left half of a mandible, with 
both premolars and the first molar. 
Only a clay cast is preserved of the 
canine, which was rather large and in- 
dicates that this individual was a male. 
A middle and a lateral 
lying isolated. 


incisor were 


The teeth are morphologically simi- 
lar to those of Pl. (Pliopithecus) an- 
tiquus and Pl. (Epipliopithecus) vindo- 
bonensis, but are distinctly smaller in 
size (length of the premolars and the 
first molar is 15.5 mm.), and show cer- 
tain differences in form: the outline of 
the first molar is longer and smaller; 
its mesial part (Trigonid) is markedly 
smaller than the distal part (Talonid); 
and the pit of the Trigonid is closed in 
its mesial part. The very distinctive 
sectorial structure of the anterior pre- 
molar, although different from PI. (Pli- 
opithecus) antiquus, is quite similar to 
Pl. (Epipliopithecus) vindobonensis and 
also resembles Limnopithecus, in which 
the pit of the Trigonid of the posterior 
premolar is closed in a similar way. 
The morphological differences from 
Limnopithecus, of the East African 
Miocene, are relatively less important 
than those between Pl. (Pliopithecus) 
antiquus and Limnopithecus (Le Gros 
Clark and Leakey 1951; Le Gros Clark 
and Thomas 1951). Undoubtedly, the 
new Primate is closely related to Pliopi- 
thecus, but is not identical with any 
known species. 

This new find indicates the existence 
in the European Miocene of a rather 
large group of small anthropoids, more 
or less closely related to Pl. (Pliopithe- 
cus) antiquus. With our knowledge of 
fossil anthropoids so incomplete, the au- 
thor feels it necessary to indicate this 
relation in the nomenclature, and has 
established only a new subgenus (Plesio- 
pliopithecus) and a_ new _ species 
(lockeri). The full name of the new 
Primate, therefore, is Pliopithecus 
(Plesiopliopithecus n. subgen.) lockeri 
n. sp. A final decision about the sys- 
tematical condition of the Pliopithecus 
group will not be possible until the 
skeletal characters of the different sub- 
genera and species are known. So far as 
can be inferred from Pl. (Epipliopithe- 
cus) vindobonensis and Limnopithecus 
macinnest, these small anthropomorphs 
were generalized and rather primitive 
in the structure of their skeletons. In 
the proportions of the humerus, 
Limnopithecus macinnesi seems to have 
advanced further in the direction of the 
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modern brachiators. Pliopithecus has 
often been considered a_ gibbon. 
Huerzeler (Hiirzeler 1954) regarded 
phylogenetic relations between Plio- 
pithecus and the hylobates as possible, 
while Le Gros Clark and Thomas 
thought the genus Limnopithecus “may 
. . . legitimately be termed a primitive 
Gibbon” (1951:26). Undoubtedly the 
origin of the recent Hylobatidae may be 
found in the Pliopithecus group or in 
the closely related genus Limnopithe- 
cus, which Simonetta, in fact, unites 
with Pliopithecus (1957:59). At present, 
Limnopithecus seems more closely re- 
lated to the recent Hylobatidae, in spite 
of the well-argued opposite opinion re- 
cently presented by Ferembach (1958). 
The new discovery of Pl. (Plesioplio- 
pithecus) lockeri demonstrates that the 
extent of variation within the Pliopi- 
thecus group as a whole seems not yet 
to have been exhausted. The systematic 
search for fossil Primates in Central 
Europe gives hope of further interesting 
results. 
Reported by HeEtMuTH ZAPFE 
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An Early Site in Highland Ecuador 


From January 23 to February 7, 1960, 
a two-man party from the University of 
Oklahoma Museum, Norman, Okla., 
U.S.A., carried out preliminary investi- 
gations in the Ecuadorian Andes near 
Quito at an archeological site that had 
been reported to us earlier by Allen 
Gratftham, a geologist of Ardmore, Okla- 
homa. We collected a large number of 
obsidian and basalt artifacts from the 
surface of El Inga, a badly eroded hill- 
slope flanking Ilalo Mountain near the 
town of ‘Tumbaco. 

Obsidian artifact types found include 
several styles of projectile points, side 
and end scrapers, ovate blades, gravers, 
drills, prismatic blades, microblades, 
and small hemispheric polyhedral 
cores. Two projectile point styles ap- 
pear from field observation to be most 
significant: The dominant style is a 
large stemmed point identical in form 
with the points that characterize Level 
I at Fell’s Cave in Chile (Bird 1938); 
one of the several minority styles is a 
lanceolate form like the North Ameri- 
can Clovis point, but it has been found 
only in fragmentary form. Both these 
styles are characterized by basal and 
edge grinding, and have irregular chan- 
nel flakes removed from either or both 
faces. They are, in fact, “fluted” points 
of two distinct forms. 

Basalt artifacts are generally irregu- 
lar; but well-made scrapers, choppers, 
“pulping planes,” and manos, as well as 
used flakes and cores, have been re- 
covered. 

Two test excavations made in an un- 
eroded portion of the site demonstrated 
that the artifacts are contained in a 
layer of dark soil, 12 to 15 inches thick, 
which comprises the soil mantle at the 
site. These tests clearly demonstrate the 
feasibility of extensive excavation at El 
Inga. 

At El Inga there seem to be many 
typological elements previously un- 
known in South America. The Fell’s 
Cave type stemmed point seems the best 
chronological marker; in Chile, this is 
associated with extinct sloth and horse, 
and has been dated by carbon-14 at 
6900 B.c. The presence of the fluting 
technique and channel flake removal, 
as well as the lanceolate form, suggest 
early North American types. The pres- 
ence of blades and microblades is rare 
in South America, and probably is an- 
other indication of relationship with 
early North American technology. 

Samples of the obsidian have been 
submitted to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion obsidian-dating project. All frag- 
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indicate of the order of 
10,000 years, but definitive samples 
must await a major excavation. 

Fl] Inga is interpreted as the camp 
and workshop site of some of the 
earliest inhabitants of South America. 
These were probably part of the first 
major wave of migrants from North 
America, and would thus pre-date the 
Fell’s Cave people by at least a thou- 
sand years. By this interpretation, it is 
quite likely that early North American 
styles and traits would be most promi- 
nent in northwestern South America. 

A report on this preliminary project 
is being prepared and major excava- 
tions are planned for 1961. 

Reported by WILLIAM J. MAYER-OAKES 
and Rosert E. BELL 
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Institutions 


> The INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY Of! 
AFRICAN Music at Msaho, Union of 
South Africa, was founded in 1954 by 
the African Music Society to continue 
the work of the African Music Re- 
search organisation, and to collect and 
classify representative selections of 
music from as many language groups as 
possible. No other organisation has at- 
tempted this in Africa on so large a 
scale. Following its primary objective 
of publishing as much of its collection 
as possible, the Library has assembled 
100 long-playing 12” records, which it 
is publishing under the title of “AMA” 
records (‘““The Sound of Africa Series’’). 
Each disc contains about 40 minutes of 
recorded sound. The series, over three- 
fourths of which is now available for 
distribution, includes examples of au- 
thentic music, stories, and songs from 
more than forty tribes of southern 
Africa, covering the Congo, Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Mozam- 
bique, Union of South Africa, Swazi- 
land, and Basutoland. While a few 
special selections will be pressed for 
general release, such issues represent 
only a small proportion of the Library’s 
total output, and the bulk of its record- 
ings are available only to members. 
The annual fee for ordinary members 
is £ 5, which helps cover the cost of 
collecting, classifying, editing, and 
printing; and the records, which can 
only be issued in limited editions, cost 
an additional £ 2.15.0 each. The Li- 
brary is not in a position to lend rec- 
ords from its limited edition issues, but 
welcomes visitors and students at its 
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headquarters, Msaho, Roodepoort, near 
Johannesburg. For terms upon which 
recordings will be made available to 
educational and scientific bodies, a spe- 
cial memorandum can be obtained from 
the Library, P.O. Box 138, Roodepoort, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 


> The Society ror THE History oF 
‘TECHNOLOGY was founded in 1958 as 
the first systematic attempt in the U.S. 
to encourage studies of the develop- 
ment of technology and its relations 
with society and culture. To meet the 
need of an organization and a schol- 
arly periodical specifically devoted to 
the study of technology and _ society, 
formerly touched on by existing so- 
cieties and journals only occasionally 
and as a peripheral interest, a group of 
scholars from many different fields es- 
tablished the Society. Its interests con- 
cern not only the history of technology, 
but also the relations of technology to 
science, politics, social change, the arts 
and humanities, and economics. The 
Society holds meetings to investigate 
the problems connected with the im- 
pact of technology on society, spon- 
sors programs in conjunction with 
other organizations, and publishes a 
quarterly journal, Technology and Cul- 
ture, which includes articles of general 
interest dealing with the development 
of technology and its relations with 
society and culture, as well as material 
concerned with the history of tech- 
nological devices and processes. Sub- 
scription to the journal is included in 
the membership fee, which also entitles 
members to participate in meetings 
and other activities of the Society, and 
gives them the opportunity to support 
its aims, programs, and publications. 
Membership is open to individuals, 
organizations, corporations, and _ insti- 
tutions interested in its purposes and 
activities. The fee for regular members 
is U.S.A. $8.00. Further information 
about the Society or the journal may be 
obtained by writing the Secretary: Dr. 
Melvin Kranzberg, Room 311, Main 
Building, Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, U.S.A. 


> A new Hone Kono BrRaAncu of the 
Royat Asiatic Society has recently 
been inaugurated, and plans to publish, 
in an annual journal, material about 
Chinese history and language and data 
on the immigrant Chinese and other 
ethnic groups in Hong Kong. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
from Marjorie Topley, Rural Hermi- 
tage, Taipo Kau, New Territories, 
Hong Kong. 


> The ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
YUGOSLAVIA was founded in May, 1959, 
to promote research on physical an- 


thropology as well as teaching of the 
subject in Yugoslav universities. Cor- 
respondence may be addressed to the 
President of the Society, Prof. B. 
Skerlj, University of Ljubljana, or to 
its Secretary, Dr. Z. Gavrilovié, Institut 
za medicinska istraZivanja, Bulevar 
JNA 18, Beograd, Yugoslavia. 


Serial Publications 


> A Field Guide to the Ethnological 
Study of Child Life, by Sister M. Inez 
Hilger, College of St. Benedict, St. 
Joseph, Minnesota, U.S.A., has been 
published by the HumMAN RELATIONS 
AREA FILEs as the first volume in a new 
series, the Behavior Science Field 
Guides. Part of HRAF’s continuing pro- 
gram to facilitate and advance research 
in the fields related to the study of man, 
the new series, which may be used with 
the Outline of World Cultures and Out- 
line of Cultural Materials (CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY, volume I, no. 3, p- 256), 

are intended as guides for organizing | 
field research. Later volumes in the 
series will extend to other aspects of 
human behavior and culture. 

Since the Guides are intended as 
practical aids to field work, it is ex 
pected that they will achieve final form 
only as they are tested in the course ol 
actual research by other scholars. Com 
ments and criticism by the users, there- 
fore, will be welcomed by both the 
author and publisher. The 70-page 
Guide is available for the U.S.A. $1.25 
from the Human Relations Area Files, 
421 Humphrey Street, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. 


(Continued on page 440) 
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cism, correction, and use by scholars. 


Please see the note at the end of the 
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Conferences 


Seminar on Economic Types in Pre- 
Urban Cultures of Temperate Wood- 
land, Arid, and Tropical Areas 
October—December, 1958, at the Chi- 
cago Natural — History 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


Museum, 


Sponsored by ‘The Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc. 


Organizing Chairmen: Joseph R. Cald- 
well, Illinois State Museum, Spring- 
field, Ill., U.S.A.; and 
Gabel, Northwestern 
Evanston, IIl., U.S.A. 


Creighton 
University, 


Regular participants: 

Roperr f. 
Chicago, ; 

J. DesMonp CLARK, The Rhodes-Living- 
stone Museum, Livingstone, North- 
ern Rhodesia. 

Metvin L. Fow er, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Il., U.S.A. 
F. Clark Howe tt, University of Chi- 

cago. 
ARTHUR J. JELINEK, University of Chi- 
cago. . 


GeEorceE I. 


BrAIpWwoop, University of 


QuimBy, Chicago Natural 
History Museum. 

CHARLES A. REED, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIIL., U.S.A. 

PHILIP WAGNER, University of Chicago. 


Other participants: 

Rosert M. ApAms, University of Chi- 
cago. 

James B. Grirrin, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 

PauL Martin, Chicago Natural History 
Museum. 

Joun RINALpDO, Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum. 

WALTER W. TAytor, Southern Illinois 
University. 

Gorvon R. WILLEY, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Howarp WINTERS, 
University. 


Southern Illinois 


Discussion: 


The primary purpose of the seminar 
was to examine the prehistoric evidence 
in several archaeologically and environ- 
mentally distinct zones in order to iso- 
late, if possible, some of the cultural 
processes and ecological factors pro- 
moting or retarding cultural change. 
Consideration was limited largely to 
technological and economic matters, 
particularly subsistence patterns, since 
archaeology undeniably lends _ itself 
most readily to this sort of interpreta- 
tion. With more sophisticated methods 
of assessing the economic bases, descrip- 
tions of prehistoric communities as a 


whole should prove more definitive 
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than they have in the past. In light of 
the vast amount of material involved, 
it was agreed that the seminar should 
concentrate on data ranging from ad- 
vanced hunting and gathering groups of 
the late Pleistocene up to the point 
when urban settlement and/or histori- 
cal records first appeared in any given 
region. During the sessions, a series of 
papers and informal presentations were 
given on Southwestern Asia, Southwest- 


ern United States, Eastern United 
States, Northwestern Europe, Sub- 
Saharan Africa, and Latin America. 


These provided much of the framework 
for subsequent discussions, giving us a 
cross-section of subsistence types and en- 
vironments which we hoped would shed 
some light on the respective roles of 
each in channeling cultural change. 
General interest was expressed in the 
alternative modes of subsistence char- 
acterizing different times and _ places, 
and some attempts were made to define 
subsistence types along lines similar to 
those sketched by Braidwood (Braid- 
wood and Reed 1957; Braidwood 1960). 
More specific considerations centered 
about agricultural transitions—both (1) 
indigenous domestication of plants and 
animals and (2) the impact of food- 
producing economies in non-nuclear 
areas with respect to such things as cul- 
tural resistance and selectivity or the 
ecological settings of the contact zones. 
Another recurrent topic of discussion 
concerned postglacial climatic changes 
and the role these played in altering 
economic adjustments. 


Results: 


Within the category of food-collec- 
tion, one finds a range of variation 
from near-random gathering to inten- 
sive and sometimes highly selective col- 
lection. Settlement patterns run the 
gamut from nomadic to sedentary, de- 
pendent on both the resources of the 
habitat and the technological profi- 
ciency of exploitation. Certainly in view 
of the Northwest Coast of North Amer- 
ica, and of Caldwell’s (1958) interpre- 
tation of Adena and Hopewell as non- 
agricultural, there seems little doubt 
that some food-collectors attained con- 
siderable socio-economic complexity 
(even though their subsistence econo- 
mies may have been ecologically re- 
stricted), and their accomplishments 
force us to re-evaluate some of our as- 
sumptions about the respective poten- 
tial of food-collection and food-produc- 
tion. It proves rather difficult to 
generalize about this. Technology is our 
major source of information, and we 
have tended to overemphasize it in 
some respects. Productivity, which re- 
lates to both exploitative technology 
and ecological circumstances, must be 
taken into account if we are to explain 


why some types of food-collection can 
be as efficient as many forms of agricul- 
ture. 

Cultural responses to postglacial 
climatic changes are most clearly docu- 
mented in the more diversified collect- 
ing economies of the northern temper- 
ate zone (Mesolithic, Archaic, Desert 
Base). Whether the transition to agri- 
culture in Southwest Asia at this same 
time represents an alternative economic 
adjustment to changing climatic condi- 
tions is more dubious in terms of the 
natural-historical evidence. 

One of the primary concerns about 
food-production was the question of 
agricultural incipience—where and 
why? Recognition of this phase of sub- 
sistence lies largely in the hands of 
natural scientists, since the settlement 
patterns and artifact assemblages would 
not have altered enough to be recogniz- 
able archaeologically. Although far 
from clarified in detail, Southwest Asia 
appears the most likely contender as a 
“zone of natural habitat” and a nuclear 
area of agricultural development. Other 
hypotheses concerning independent ori- 
gins of agriculture, in Southeast Asia 
(Sauer 1952), the Sudan (Murdock 1959: 
64-70), or Ethiopia (Vavilov 1949-50), 
are based upon inference rather than 
any kind of archaeological fact. Until 
such a time as we have information to 
the contrary, it must be admitted that 
these tropical forms of cultivation (in- 
cluding those of northeastern South 
America) can be more satisfactorily ex- 
plained in terms of culture contact, 
with agricultural concepts being trans- 
ferred to local plants. Somewhat dis- 
turbingly for those who have looked 
toward the heart of Nuclear America 
for the origins of maize cultivation, the 
highest radiocarbon dates for plant do- 
mestication in the Western Hemisphere 
have been obtained from the semi-arid 
fringes to the north, in Tamaulipas 
(MacNeish 1958) and New Mexico 
(Dick 1954). Some agricultural incipi- 
ence, as in the instance of Mississippi 
Valley seed cultivation (Fowler 1957; 
Willey 1960:79), may represent little 
more than the extension of food-collect- 
ing techniques from a functional point 
of view. 

Something might be learned of the 
basis for agricultural innovation, or 
contrasts in receptivity io agricultural 
technology, through comparison of the 
subsistence types and habitats in which 
these changes took place. It was sug- 
gested, for example, that more gener- 
alized collectors (e.g., Zarzian, Natufian) 
probably were those most likely to have 
initiated domestication, while more 
selective collectors (Magdalenian, 
Nootka) were less susceptible to change 
in this direction. Gathering popula- 
tions, as in the Southwestern U.S. Des 
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ert Base, or more sedentary collectors, 
like Mesolithic or Archaic midden- 
dwellers, were perhaps more inclined 
to indulge in plant cultivation than 
were hunters, who conversely might 
have found animal husbandry more 
congenial. Familiarity with growth 
cycles exhibited by food-collectors, as in 
controlled flooding and irrigation by 
Great Basin Indians (Forde 1950:35) or 
burning-off of land to promote wild- 
plant yields in the American Northwest 
(French 1957), give ethnographical 
hints of the cultural-ecological back- 
ground leading to practical cultivation. 

There are a number of suggestions 
that food storage may have stimulated 
cultural change by allowing more effec- 
tive use of food supplies, especially in 
season-bound situations. Although the 
developmental potential might well be 
different, such things as permanency 
of settlkement and population density 
would be effected with the storage of 
any food staple, whether wheat or 
acorns. It is conceivable that plant and 
animal domestication initially repre- 
sented an extension or improvement of 
food-storage techniques by the first agri- 
cultural experimenters. 

Some question exists whether one can 
speak of a “Neolithic Revolution” in 
Childe’s terms. The concept, while gen- 
erally valid, may be partly erroneous, 
for food-production apparently need 
not always result in an economic revolu- 
tion. This seems particularly relevant 
if we think of seed cultivation on Mis- 
sissippi shell heaps, or even of tropical 
horticulture. 

Since we had agreed not to pursue 
subsistence types beyond the threshold 
of urbanization, no concentrated effort 
was made to isolate the factors respon- 
sible for urban growth. It became ap- 
parent, however, that this aspect of cul- 
tural change and development may 
prove difficult to explain purely on the 
basis of subsistence patterns and ecology 
(e.g., intensive irrigation farming in the 
river valleys of semi-arid regions) and 
without taking into full account altered 
social, political, and economic patterns, 
which are probably at least as signifi- 
cant. 

In the light of some of these consid- 
erations, the archaeologist must be es- 
pecially cautious when he is obliged to 
identify subsistence type through exam- 
ination of artifact assemblages, settle- 
ment features, or mortuary practices 
alone. This consideration leads in turn 
to the problem of measuring extractive 
efficiency, since it has become obvious 
that one cannot make sufficiently defini- 
tive statements about subsistence pat- 
terns simply by extrapolation from rem- 
nants of material culture. We are in 
need of some reasonably accurate means 
of estimating productive capacities that 
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is independent of whether food was ob- 
tained by hunting and gathering or by 
farming. The short list of technological 
traits that occur only in association with 
agricultural economies (prepared by 
Meighan et al. 1958:144) demonstrates 
the difficulty of judging subsistence 
from indirect sources, because virtually 
all these items occur only in advanced 
agricultural contexts. This is, of course, 
an extreme example which takes every 
exception into account, but it does 
serve to show us where we stand, par- 
ticularly with respect to early food- 
producing horizons. A good 
section of floral and faunal materials is 
indisputably the best method of deter- 
mining exactly which of the available 
resources were utilized, and which made 
up the largest share of the diet, or 
whether agriculturally-produced foods 
were used; and theoretically one can 
carry this a step further and make some 
comments on the relation of diet and 
extractive technology to nutrition and 
population density (Bartholomew and 
Birdsell 1953; Deevey 1956; Braidwood 
and Reed 1957). 

A delineation 


CTOSS- 


of subsistence-settle- 
ment types, while useful as a tool for 
grasping the cultural and ecological in- 
ducements for prehistoric cultural 
change is made exasperatingly difficult 
by a number of factors. Part of the difh- 
culty is inherent in our data, which are 
at best only partially complete; but 
neglect in obtaining all the evidence 
and indifference to reconstructing ac- 
tivities from the total evidence are not 
insurmountable obstacles. Ecological 
and chronological variability, the prob- 
lems of treating mixed economies, and 
the attempt to emphasize cultural proc- 
esses as well as culture types contribute 
further to our dilemma. Yet it is clear 
that no unilineal scheme will suffice, 
since chronological differences and cul- 
tural alternatives must be included in 
the framework. 

In summary, we must study environ- 
ments as backgrounds against which 
technological and economic changes 
take place. At the same time, these 
changes have to be seen in terms of 
both innovation and historical contact, 
so that we ask ourselves, on one hand, 
why certain food-collectors began to ex- 
periment with plant and animal do- 
mestication in Western Asia or Latin 
America; and on the other hand, why 
intrusive agricultural economies did not 
immediately replace hunting and gath- 
ering in Europe and the U.S. once they 
were introduced. Furthermore, we must 
leave room for consideration of cultural 
traditions which, even though the ar- 
chaeologist scarcely can reconstruct 
them, could easily alter the course of 
events. An excellent example of this is 
given by Taylor, who in his Coahuila 


excavations finds an almost unbeliev- 
able degree of conservatism in food- 
collecting techniques and even basketry 
or sandal styles over a period of 10,000 
years. To meet the analytic and inter- 
pretative problems that are becoming 
increasingly important in archaeology, 
we will have to seek aid from every 
quarter—ethnology, history, geography, 
geology, botany, zoology, meteorology— 
as well as sharpen our own perceptions 
concerning our goals. 

CREIGHTON GABEL 
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Fellowships 


If they are citizens of one of thirty 
participating countries, persons who 
hold a doctoral degree, or its equiva- 
lent, in a medical field or one related 
to health, can apply for research fellow- 
ships at United States medical or bio- 
logical laboratories. Carrying a stipend 
of U.S.A. $4,500, with an additional 
$500 for spouse and for each dependent 
child, the fellowships are offered by the 
United States Public Health Service, 
National Institutes of Health. 

Requirements include speaking and 
reading knowledge of English, demon- 
strated proficiency in research, inten- 
tion to pursue a research or academic 
career for a reasonable period after 
training, and endorsement by the na- 
tional research organization of the 
home country. Arrangements must be 
made with the laboratory at which the 
applicant wishes to train. A further con- 
dition is that Fellows return home 
when their training is completed. 

Completed applications must be re- 
ceived by the National Institutes of 
Health by January 15, 1961, and local 
committees should also be consulted 
for their deadlines. Notification will be 
by April 1, 1961. For further informa- 
tion, write to Chief, Foreign Grants 
and Awards, Division of Research 
Grants, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda 14, Maryland, U.S.A., or to 
the particular national research organ- 
ization of each country. 

The addresses of the local commit- 
tees are as follows: 

ARGENTINA: Dr. Bernardo A. Houssay, In- 
stituto de Biologia y Medicina Experi- 
mental, Costa Rico 4185, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: Mr. J. Deeble, Asst. Secretary, 
Australian Academy of Science, Box 6, 
GPO, Canberra, ACT. 

Austria: Prof. Hermann Chiari, Dean, 
Medical Faculty, University of Vienna, 
Vienna. 

Beicium: Prof. Jean Willems, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director, Fonds National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 11, Rue d’Eg- 
mont, Brussels. 

BraziL: Dr. Anisio S. Teixeiro, General Sec- 
retary, CAPES, Avenida Marechal Ca- 
mara, 160-8° Andar, Rio de Janeiro. 

CryLton: Dr. O.E.R. Abhayaratne, Dean, 
Faculty of Medicine, University of Cey- 
lon, Kynsey Road, Colombo 8. 

CHILE: Dr. Hernan Alessandri, Dean, Fac- 
ultad de Medicina, Universidad de Chile, 
Alameda B. O'Higgins 1958, Santiago. 

CoLtomsiA: Dr. Hernando Groot, Dean, 
School of Sciences, Universidad de los 
Andes, Calle 18-A con Carrera 1-E, 
Bogota. 

DENMARK: Prof. Eric Warburg, Vice Chan- 
cellor, University of Copenhagen, Frue 
Plads, K., Copenhagen. 

Et SALVADOR: Dr. Fabio Castillo, Profes- 
sor of Physiology, University of Fl Salva- 
dor, Calle Arce 93, San Salvador. 

FINLAND: Prof. A. I. Virtanen, President, 
Academy of Finland, Kalevankatu 56 B, 
Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Prof. Leon Bugnard, Director, In- 
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stitut National d’Hygiene, 3 Rue Leon- 
Bonnat, Paris 16°. 

GERMANY: Dr. Muller-Daehn, Referee for 
Medicine, Deutsche Forschungsgemein- 
schaft, Frankengraben 40, Bad Godes- 
berg. 

Great Britain: Sir Harold Himsworth, 
Secretary, Medical Research Council, 38 
Old Queen Street, London, S.W. 1. 

IRAN: Dr. M. Baltazard, Director, Pasteur 
Institute, Teheran. 

ITALY: Prof. Francesco Giordani, President, 
Consiglio Nationale delle Richerche, 
Piazzale delle Scienze, 7, Rome. 

Japan: Mr. Hiroto Honda, Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Science Council of Japan, Ueno 
Park, Tokyo. 

Mexico: Dr. Ignacio Chavez, Director, In- 
stitute of Cardiology, Av. Cuauhtemoc 
No. 300, Mexico, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: Prof. A. Polman, Chairman, 
National Health Research Council, Kon- 
ingskade, 12 Post Box 297, TNO, The 
Hague. 

New ZEALAND: Dr. John Cairney, Chair- 
man, Medical Research Council, Wel- 
lington. 

Norway: Prof. Ragnar Nicolaysen, Chair- 
man, Norwegian Research Council for 
Science and the Humanities, c/o Nutri- 
tion Institute, Blindern, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Lt. Colonel M. Jafer, Director 
General of Health Services of the Central 
Government of Pakistan, Karachi. 

Peru: Dr. Alberto Hurtado, Apartado 1116, 
Lima. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Dr. Paulino J. Garcia, 
Chairman, National Science Develop- 
ment Board, Manila. 

Spain: Prof. Jose M. Albareda, Secretary 
General, Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientificas, Serrano 117, Madrid. 

SWEDEN: Prof. Bror Rexed, Secretary, Swed- 
ish Medical Research Council, Statens 
Medicinska Forskningsrad, Uppsala. 

SWITZERLAND: Prof. Alexander von Muralt, 
Swiss National Science Foundation, 55, 
Fffingerstrasse, Bern. 

THAILAND: Prof. Luang Binbakya_ Bid- 
vabhed, Under Secretary of State for 
Public Health, Ministry of Public 
Health, Bangkok. 

Urucuay: Dr. Roberto Caldeyro-Barcia, 
Chairman, Section of Obstetrical Physi- 
ology, Facultad de Medicina, Avenida 


General Flores 2125, Montevideo. 


Free Catalogues 


The following publishers or pub- 
lishers’ unless otherwise 
noted, put individuals on permanent 
mailing lists: 


associations, 


Scholarly Books in America is a free 
publication issued four times a year by 
the University of Chicago with the co- 
operation of the Association of Ameri- 
can University Presses. It includes list- 
ings from the Bollingen Foundation, 
Inc., The Brookings Institution, the 
University of California Press, Cam- 
bridge University Press, The Catholic 
University of America Press, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Cornell University Press, 
The Duke University Press, the Uni- 
versity of Florida Press, Fordham Uni- 
versity Press, The University of Georgia 
Press, Harvard University Press, the 


University of Hawaii Press, Hunting- 
ton Library Publications, The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, The Iowa State University 
Press, The Johns Hopkins Press, The 
University of Kansas Press, the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, Louisiana State 
University Press, Loyola University 
Press, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, The Michigan State University 
Press, The University of Minnesota 
Press, The University of Nebraska Press, 
The University of New Mexico Press, 
New York University Press, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, North- 
western University Press, The Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, The 
University of Oklahoma Press, Oxford 
University Press, The University ot 
Pittsburgh Press, Princeton University 
Press, Rutgers University Press, The 
University of South Carolina Press, 
Southern Illinois University Press, 
Southern Methodist University Press, 
Stanford University Press, Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, The Technology Press of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, The University of Texas Press, 
The University of Toronto Press, The 
United States Naval Institute, The Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, Wayne 
State University Press, The University 
of Wisconsin Press, and Yale University 
Press. Write to Scholarly Books in 
America, Circulation Office, 1525 East 
53rd Street, Chicago 15, Illinois, U.S.A. 
AKADEMISCHE DRUCK-U. VERLAGSAN- 
sTALT, Graz, Auersperggasse 12, Austria: 
general catalogue; special catalogue 
“VolkerKunde und Nachbarwissen- 
schaften.” 

AMERICAN Councit OF LEARNED SOCIE- 
Tiks, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York, U.S.A.: the ACLS News- 
letter lists books published by the 
Council. The Council cannot increase 
the size of its permanent mailing list, 
but will furnish individual copies. 
BROWN UNIveRSITY Press, Providence 
12, Rhode Island, U.S.A.: a yearly gen- 
eral catalogue. 

CuicaAco NATURAL History MusEUM, 
Publications of the Department of An- 
thropology, Roosevelt Road and Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 5, Illinois, U.S.A.: 
a single catalogue of all publications. 
Dover Pustications, INc., 180 Varick 
Street, New York 14, New York, U.S.A.: 
catalogues and circulars come out ir- 
regularly. Dover publishes both re- 
prints and original works. 

Hot, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC., 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, New 
York, U.S.A.: a catalogue in the fields 
of anthropology and sociology is issued 
in the spring and autumn of each year. 
Ou1o STATE UNIVERSITY PREss, 164 
West 19th Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio, 
U.S.A. (Requests from outside the 
United States should be sent to W. S. 
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Hall and Company, 510 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, New York): annual gen- 
eral catalogue and circulars for indi- 
vidual books. There is no permanent 
mailing list, but requests for the cata- 
logue and circulars filled. 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, New York, U.S.A.: 
a general yearly catalogue. 

ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL Ltp., Broad- 
way House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London 
EC4, England: spring and autumn lists 
and a complete catalogue which comes 
out every year or two. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Bureau of 
American Ethnology Publications, 
Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A.: a single 
catalogue of all publications. 

SocIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
Publications, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, U.S.A.: a single 
list of bulletins, pamphlets, and mono- 
graphs published by the Council. 

THE FREE Press, 119 West Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, U.S.A.: a catalogue 
issued four times a year and occasional 
circulars. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PREss, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A.: a yearly 
general catalogue and spring and 
autumn announcements. There is no 
permanent mailing list. Catalogues and 
announcements are sent on request. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHERS, INCc., 59 East 
54th Street, Suite 54, New York 22, New 
York, U.S.A.: members of this associa- 
tion include Boston College, Cran- 
brook Institute of Science, Winterthur 
Museum, the Museum of Primi- 
tive Art, the University of Delaware 
Press, Georgetown University Press, and 
the State University of New York. Cata- 
logues are issued twice a year, and there 
are occasional supplements. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS, 
3436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A.: a yearly general 
catalogue. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY Press, 356 Wash- 
ington Street, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A.: general catalogues. 

Below is a list of catalogues which 
we have received from booksellers. 
When the bookseller specifies that he 
deals in both new and used books or 
that he provides a bookfinding service, 
we include this information. 

ALFRED W. Patne, Books Relating to 
Salt Water, 113 East 55th Street, New 
York 22, New York, U.S.A.: a general 
catalogue, including early sea voyages. 
BERNARD QuaritcH L1tp., 11 Grafton 
Street, New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
England: Catalogue No. 790, “Travel in 
America, Africa, Asia, and Australasia.” 
BLACKWELL’s, Broad Street, Oxford, 
England: “Books New and Forthcom- 
ing” is published every spring and 
autumn. Recent catalogues of interest 
to anthropologists are No. 717, “Russia 
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—U.S.S.R.”; No. 718, “Bibliography and 
Palaeography”; No. 719, “Africana.” 
Bunset SHoin, Tokyo, Japan: Cata- 
logue Overseas 5, “Periodica Japonica.” 
This includes a list of Japanese books 
and periodicals on the anthropology 
and archeology of Japan. 

CANTABRIGIA Book SuHop, 18 Palmer 
Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A.: Catalogue No. 5, 
“Ethos,” lists new and used books of 
folklore and folkmusic. 

CARIBBEAN Books, 605 Maxine Drive, 
Baton Rouge 8, Louisiana, U.S.A.: List 
No. 12 consists of new and used books 
relating to the anthropology of the 
Caribbean. 

C.P.J. Van Der Peet, 33-35 Nieuwe 
Spiegelstraat, Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands: Catalogue No. 12, “Pacific 
Area,” and Special List No. 110, “Africa 
(South of the Sahara).’”” New and used 
books, maps, and prints. 

CurrENT Book House, Post Box 10071, 
Maruti Lane, Raghunath Dadaji Street, 
Bombay 1, India: Subscription Cata- 
logue “Indian Periodicals” lists books 
and periodicals published in India. 

E. ScuHever, 316 East 34th Street, New 
York 16, New York, U.S.A.: Catalogue 
No. 67, “Anthropology—Ethnology”; 
New Series Nos. 1 and 2 contain list- 
ings of books on anthropology, eth- 
nology, prehistory, and primitive art. 
ExpiLorers’ Book Service, 16 Columbia 
Terrace, Weehawken, New _ Jersey, 
U.S.A.: the October, 1959, catalogue 
with listings in anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, discovery, general travel, and the 
Arctic, 

FrANcIS Epwarps Limirep, 83 Maryle- 
bone High Street, London W.1, Eng- 
land: Catalogue No. 801 contains list- 
ings of books, maps, views, etc. on 
Africa, Asia, Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and the Pacific. 

FOLKLORE AssociATEs, 105 Bonnet 
Lane, Hatboro, Pennsylvania, U.S.A.: 
catalogues of new and used books are 
issued four to six times a year. A book- 
finding service in the field of folklore 
is available. 

Gr NABRINK—BOOKSELLER, Korte Kors- 
jespoortsteeg 8, Amsterdam, The Neth- 
erlands: Catalogue 120 lists new and 
used books on cultural and_ physical 
anthropology, prehistory, voyages, and 
linguistics. 

Henry Tripp, 31 East 10th Street, New 
York 3, New York, U.S.A.: Catalogue 
No. 139, “Natural History,’ includes 
a listing of books on anthropology. 
INTERART-BUCHVERSAND KLAUS RENNER, 
Munich 59, Germany: Liste 33, ‘‘Vol- 
kerkunde”’; Liste 34, “Mexiko, Mittel- 
amerika”; Liste 35, ‘“Vélkerkunde”; 
Liste 36, “Ozeanien-Australien”; Harbs- 
tkatalog 1959, “Ethnologie, Natur- 
volkische Kunst.’” New and used books. 
KAHN AND FIsHer, P.O. Box 2425, Santa 


Monica, California, U.S.A.: Catalogue 
59, “Folklore.” New and used books. 
THE CELLAR Book SHop, 17140 Men- 
dota, Detroit 21, Michigan, U.S.A.: 
“Books on the Customs and Beliefs of 
Mankind,” “Books on the Philippines,” 
and “Books on East Asia and the Pacific 
Islands.” 
THE SociAL SCIENCE Book Srore, 215- 
13 39th Avenue, Bayside 61, New York, 
U.S.A.: Catalogue No. 93, “Scholarly 
Library in Anthropology, Archeology, 
Sociology, Ethnology, Psychology, Psy- 
chiatry, Philosophy.” New and _ used 
books. 
University PLAace Book SHop, 69 Uni- 
versity Place, New York 3, New York, 
U.S.A.: Catalogue No. 100, “Africana,” 
and supplementary Catalogue No. 105, 
“Africa.” New and used books. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, BOOKSELLER, 2031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.: Catalogue No. 144, “‘Af- 
rica and the Orient, Ancient and Mod- 
ern.”” Used books. 

Below are firms which both publish 
and sell books. 
E. J. Britt, Oude Rijn 33a-35, Leiden, 
The Netherlands: Catalogue No. 300, 
“From the Black Sea to the Ganges,” 
“Books on Religion,” “Classical An- 
tiquity,” “Brill’s News.” The firm also 
puts out a weekly newsletter, “Brill’s 
Weekly.” New and used books. 
Mouton & Co., 74 Kerklaan, Rijswijk 
(Z.H.), The Netherlands: Catalogue No. 
30, “Caucasus, Near East, Africa,” has 
listings in archeology and linguistics. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 430) 

> The Plains Anthropologist, journal 
of the PLAINS CONFERENCE, has resumed 
publication with issue number 9, May, 
1960. The PLAINS CONFERENCE is an in- 
formal organization of archaeologists, 
ethnologists, linguists, physical anthro- 
pologists, and other scientists whose re- 
search interests center in the Plains area 
of the U.S.A. and Canada, and the 
bordering tiers of states and provinces. 
It has met annually since 1931. 

The journal, published quarterly, is 
devoted to the anthropological inter- 
pretation of the Plains area. Inaugur- 
ated in 1954, it is the successor to the 
Plains Conference Newsletter, begun in 
1947. Recently re-organized editorially, 
the journal includes representation 
from all the Plains states and the disci- 
plines of anthropology. It runs approxi- 
mately 48 pages per issue. 

Subscription rates remain U.S.A. 
$2.00 for the year 1960. All correspond- 
ence with the journal should be ad- 
dressed to JAMEs B. SCHAEFFER, Editor, 
Plains Anthropologist, Research Insti- 
tute, North Campus, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
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Termino logy 


> “Primitive” Peoples 


Like many other anthropologists, I 
have used the term primitive with in- 
creasing misgivings. A textbook pub- 
lished in 1958, called A Profile of 
Primitive Cultures (Service), includes 
descriptions of the Arunta, Yahgan, 
Andamanese, Eskimo, Tungus, Chey- 
enne, Nuer, Navaho, Jivaro, Nootka, 
Trobrianders, ‘Tahitians, Kalinga, 
Maya, Inca, Ashanti, and villages in 
Yucatan, Morocco, China, and India. 
Here, and in earlier books like Our 
Primitive Contemporaries (Murdock 
1934), the term seems to mean only 
“peoples that anthropologists study.” 
Then, why primitive? 

This is not only a matter of seman- 
tics. In recent travels, it became evident 
to me that our tolerance of this term 
will be harmful to anthropology. An 
anthropologist is defined as “one who 
studies primitive peoples”; but by the 
dictionary meanings of primitive, there 
are no such groups—or, at least, the peo- 
ples that we study are not primitive as 
they understand the term. In the world 
emerging today, scholars who study 
“primitive” groups are out of subject- 
matter. 

I undertook to write a paper on this 
subject for the Central States Anthro- 
pological Society’s meeting in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana (U.S.A.), in May, 1960, 
and asked a research assistant, Lois 
Mednick, to prepare some material on 
uses of the term primitive in Anthro- 
pology. Her memorandum is repro- 
duced here for its general interest. 

Meanwhile, it became evident to me 
that the reason we have never found an 
acceptable substitute—such as preliter- 
ate, native, etc.—is that the anthropo- 
logical use of primitive is not a legiti- 
mate concept deserving a single term. 
We lump together all of the peoples of 
the world, past and present, except 
those which are part of Western Civili- 
zation and its ancient progenitors. 
Anthropologists, of all people, should 
know that this is not a legitimate class. 
If an oak tree should demand a term 
for all other trees, leaving out only 
oaks, should one be surprised if no suit- 
able answer can be found? The truth is 
that all these peoples we call primitive 
have nothing in common that is not 
also shared by all human societies and 
cultures. Such a quality would have to 
be something (1) characterizing equally 


Andamanese, the Arunta, Ashanti, 
Cheyenne, Chinese, Eskimo, Inca, 
Indians, Jivaro, Kalinga, ancient and 
modern Maya, Moroccans, Navaho, 


Nootka, Nuer, Tahitians, Trobrianders, 
Tungus, and Yahgan; and (2) distin- 
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guishing all of these from Ikhnaton’s 
Egypt, Pericles’ Athens, Cellini’s Flor- 
ence, Shakespeare’s England, Napo- 
leon’s Europe. We have not discovered 
any such quality; rather, we have con- 
cluded that there is no such thing. But 
we carry on with a word for the first 
group because they are the peoples who 
became our special subjects for study 
(the second group was already well- 
known). 

Although any single term would be 
inappropriate, the one we happened 
to choose—primitive—is peculiarly so, 
because of its connotations. It is a curi- 
ous irony that when cultural relativists 
abandoned the invidious terms, Sav- 
age, Barbarian, and Civilized, they ap- 
plied the even more invidious mis- 
nomer primitive to those whom the 
evolutionists had called savages and 
barbarians, and in addition used it for 
those “civilized” peoples not well- 
known to Europeans. Anthropologists 
tend to use primitive less often in 
theoretical contexts (where, of course, 
it has no genuine referent) than in 
titles of courses and of books, and in 
ordinary parlance, where—greatest 
irony of all—our influence is greatest! 
We put the term in quotes, and we 
know it is not true; but can others be 
blamed for saying that, in the division 
of labor, anthropologists are the per- 
sons who study primitives? 

Sot Tax 


Memorandum on the Use of Primitive 


Webster’s unabridged Dictionary lists 
the following usages for the word prim- 
itive [F. primitif, fr. L. primitiwus, fr. 
primus first]: 


(1) Of or pertaining to the beginning or 
origin; earliest in time; first; original; as 
primitive ages or religion; our primitive 
ancestors. 

(2) Of or pertaining to the earliest ages, 
as of man or civilization, or the earliest 
period, as of Christianity or an art; as, 
primitive tools or morals; the primitive 
church; primitive lack of perspective. 

(3) Original; primary; radical; not de- 
rived; as, a primitive verb in grammar. 
(4) Characterized by a quality or qualities 
belonging or ascribed to the original state 
of man, an institution, etc., as naturalness, 
mildness, simplicity, etc.; as, to live in 
primitive fashion. 

\ really primitive people nowhere 
exists. McLennan. 
(5) Of or pertaining to the denomination 
or denominations of Primitive Baptists, 
Methodists, ete. 

Originally, perhaps, members of some 
primitive sect, they were now in the nat- 
ural course of things members of the 
Church of England. Galsworthy. 
(6) Biol. a Primordial. b Ancient, archaic, 
little evolved, persistent;—said of species 
or groups whose structure more or less 
closely approximates that of their early 
ancestral types; as, the opossoms are primi- 
tive mammals; the tuatara is a primitive 
type of reptile, etc. Cf. PROMORPH. 

(7) Geol. Earliest formed; fundamental;— 


applies esp. to the crystalline rocks of the 
Archean. 

Syn.—First, pristine; aboriginal, ancient, 
antiquated. See PRIMARY. 

Ant.—Modern, recent, contemporary, pres- 
ent. 

A search of present-day anthropolog- 
ical literature soon makes it clear that 
the use of primitive by anthropologists 
does not accord with its dictionary defi- 
nition. Several recent books whose titles 
include the word primitive class to- 
gether under this term (1) such diverse 
societies as those of Philippine head- 
hunters and Hindu peasants (Service 
1958); (2) the laws of the Indians of the 
North American Plains, and those of 
the Ashanti (Hoebel 1954); (3) the re- 
ligion of the Murngin and that of the 
people of Dahomey (Goode 1951). In 
Primitive Heritage (1953), Mead and 
Calas include articles ranging from Az- 
tec human-sacrifice to Pawnee war- 
parties. The selections in these four 
volumes appear to have been chosen 
for contrast of material and diversity of 
locale; the only common denominator 
uniting the various cultures and socie- 
ties seems to be the fact that all of them 
have been studied by anthropologists. 

In The Primitive World and its 
Transformations (1953), Redfield draws 
on contemporary data in order to un- 
derstand what cultures were like before 
the rise of literati and cities. He uses 
the term primitive as synonymous with 
preliterate (p. xi), but his “‘primitives” 
range through time, encompassing peo- 
ples who were primitive in the etymo- 
logical sense of the word and peoples 
who recently have become literate. 

Not only is it hard to define primi- 
tive as the term is used by anthropolo- 
gists, but sometimes an author who uses 
the word in a book title scarcely refers 
to the concept in his text. The series of 
essays and lectures by Radcliffe-Brown 
collected in Structure and Function in 
Primitive Society (1952) is a case in 
point. His essay, “Primitive Law,” 
makes no use of the word in the entire 
exposition; and the eleven remaining 
articles use the word only four times— 
twice in one address to a lay audience. 

The illusiveness of primitive is at- 
tested to by the many authors who feel 
it necessary to explain or justify the 
manner in which they have used the 
word. 


I have used here throughout the term 
‘primitives’ without further explanation. 
I hope this has not conveyed the impres- 
sion that I consider these tribes as living 
in an original state of nature, such as 
Rousseau imagined. On the contrary, we 
must remember that every primitive peo- 
ple has had a long history. It may be 
descended by decay from a stage of higher 
development or it may have arisen to its 
present state battling against vicissitudes. 
There is no primitive tribe that is not 
hemmed in by conventional laws and 
customs. The more primitive it is the 
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greater is the number of restrictions that 
determine every action (Boas 1888; re- 
printed in Boas 1948: 633). 

They are not old. But they are 
et primitive. The point to be 
grasped is that among contemporary so- 
cieties primitiveness does not necessarily 
mean antiquity, in spite of the fact that 
primary means first. What it does mean is 
that the cultural forms of primitive so- 
cieties are more similar in their general 
characteristics to those that presumably 
prevailed in the early cultures of the in- 
fancy of mankind (Hoebel 1954:289-90). 

‘Primitive,’ to be sure, is not a good word 
for the peoples investigated by social an- 
thropologists, though we use it because 
it has become customary. Primitive so- 
cieties are not always primitive in the sense 
of ‘simple’ . Primitives are better called 
nonliterates; but besides their failure to 
develop written languages, they have an- 
other characteristic in common. In these 
societies, more activities are carried on by 
organizations, membership in which is 
determined by kinship, than in any mod- 
ern Western Society (Homans 1950:192) 


Leslie White (1949:241) has still an- 
other definition to add: 


Primitive society: tribes based upon 
kinship ties, free access to the resources of 
nature for all, relatively little social dif- 
ferentiation and specialization, and a high 
degree of social equality. 


These quotations exemplify a few of 
the different meanings that social and 
cultural anthropologists attach to the 
word primitive. Actually, however, 
each of the five sub-fields of anthropol- 
ogy (archaeology, linguistics, physical 
anthropology, social anthropology, and 
ethnology) has redefined primitive in 
terms of its own interests and needs, 
in much the same way as has 
with the word culture. 
perfectly satisfactory, if there is agree- 
ment within each field as to what the 
word means. Unfortunately, 
the case. 


been 


done This is 


this is not 


For example, one linguist (Green- 
berg 1953:265) talks about “primitive” 
languages and unwritten lan- 
guages; while Beals and Hoijer (1954: 
508-11), in their discussion of primitive 
languages, also put the word in quota- 
tion marks and then proceed to demon- 
strate the fact that there are no such 
languages. 

In archaeology, Caso (1953: 228, 230) 
equates his Middle American Primitive 
Horizon with the Old World Neolithic; 
Movius (1953:189) defines it differ- 
ently: 


means 


For during prehistoric times, just as in 
the historic range, environmental factors 
played a dominant role in conditioning 
the behavior of various early (or primitive) 
groups of mankind. 


physical anthropology, the situa- 
tion is just as confused. Simpson (1950: 


101), adhering to a strict biological 
definition, uses primitive to mean 
“slowly evolved,” contrasting it with 


advanced, or rapidly evolved, organs or 
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organisms. Washburn (1944:70)  de- 
clines to use the word and warns that 
it “changes its meaning constantly.” 
Three quotations from Hooton (1954) 
demonstrate the aptness of Washburn’s 
warning: 


In [whites] the presumably primitive 
wavy hair form predominates (p. 581). 

In the Iron-Age, an Upper Paleolithic 
or Combe-Capelle type of primitive Medi- 
terranean penetrated into South India (p. 
615). 

The pygmies are scattered in small 
groups through the Congo, have no lan- 
guage of their own, and are usually at- 
tached as hunters or pets to the full-sized 
agricultural negroes in their districts. ‘They 
know no agric ulture, have no domesticated 
animals and are generally in about as 
primitive a state as can be imagined (p. 
623) 

An examination of the literature of 
ethnology and social anthropology adds 
to‘ ~ growing contusion. Twenty-three 
diff .ont meanings for primitive, 
used on combination, 


some 
and others fre- 
quently standing alone, were compiled 
during a few hours search. Most often, 
primitive means: 

Noncivilized (€ 


talas 1953: xxvi; Coon 


1948: v; Firth 1951: v, 80; Kroeber 
1953: xiii; Mead 1953: xviil). 

Simple (Homans 1950:192; Radcliffe- 
Brown 1952:153). 

Small (Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 
1950:5; Nadel 1951:52). 

Pre-literate or Non-literate (Homans 
1950:192; Mead 1953: xvii; Notes 
and Queries 1954:28; Radcliffe- 
Brown 1952:3; Redfield 1953: xi). 


Non-Western (Coon 1948: vi; Firth 


1951:10; Herskovits 1940:237, 
246, 261, 264). 
Static (Firth 1951:80-81; Malinowski 


1936:80). 
Tradition-bound (Boas 
Malinowski 1936:80). 


1948:633; 


Some of the less frequently encoun- 

tered meanings are: 
Exotic (Kroeber 1953: xiii). 
Unprogressive (Firth 1951:80). 
Backward (Radcliffe-Brown 1952:2). 
Tribal (White 1949:241, 377). 
Isolated (Redfield 1953: xi). 
Homogeneous (Redfield 1953: xi). 
Nonmonetary (Firth 1951:133-34). 
Uneritical, Prescientific (Bidney 1953: 


332. 33 t). 
Pse wioes ientific (Malinowski 1936: 
80). 


This does not exhaust the usages, but 
to list more, or to cite other than repre- 
sentative sources, would prolong this 
memorandum needlessly. The point 
should be clear. The use of primitive is 
and 
separate 


within 
field of anthropology, 
and between the fields of anthropology; 
above all, one wonders what meaning 
primitive has when the larger public is 
addressed. 


ambiguous inconsistent 


each 





Unfortunately, confusion in the use 
of primitive does not stop at the thresh- 
old of anthropology, since any scholar 
from any discipline is free to borrow 
the already amorphous concept for his 
own use. Freud (1913) makes use of it 
in these ways: 


Another trait in the attitude of primitive 
races towards their rulers recalls a mecha- 
nism which is universally present in mental 
disturbances, and is openly revealed in 
the so-called delusions of persecution (p. 
807). 


Primitive man is known to us by the 
stages of development through which he 
has passed moreover, in a certain 
sense he is still our contemporary: there 
are people whom we consider more closely 
related to primitive man than ourselves, 
in whom we therefore recognize the direct 
descendants and representatives of earlier 
man. We can thus judge the so-called 
savage and semi-savage races; their psychic 
life assumes a particular interest for us, 
for we can recognize in their psychic life 
a well-preserved, early stage of our own 
development . . . a comparison of the 
psychology of primitive races as taught by 
folklore, with the psychology of the neu- 
rotic as it has come to be known through 
psychoanalysis, will reveal numerous 
points of correspondence and throw new 
light on subjects that are more or less 
familiar to us (p. 846). 


In fairness, it is interesting to com- 
pare this second quotation from Freud 
with an anthropological work written 
forty years later: Margaret Mead (Tax 
et al. 1953:174) makes the following 
statement: 


The other problem that Dr. Caudill 
raises, Which is important at the primitive 
and the ethnological level (and we will 
not be able to get information out of al- 
ready accumulated material), is the one 
raised by all the psychiatrists as to whether 
there is some kind of deeper layer in man 
that is unaffected by culture. There is 
supposed to be something going on inside, 
sometimes called the ‘unconscious’ or the 
‘deeper impulses,” that is equated by 
psychiatry everywhere with a human na 
ture invariant, unaffected by culture. We 
probably can solve this important problem 
far more quickly with primitive than with 
civilized material. 


Jung (1929), in The Psychology of 
the Unconscious, makes this statement: 


Primitive thinking and feeling are ex- 
clusively concretistic; they are always re- 
lated to sensation. The thought of primi- 
tive man has no detached independence 
but clings to the material phenomena. The 
most he can do is raise it to the level of 
analogy. Primitive feeling is always equally 
related to the material phenomenon. . . 
‘The primitive does not experience the 
idea of divinity as a subjective content, 
but the sacred tree is the habitat—nay even 
the deity himself (p. 534). 

Additional references in this same 
vein could be cited; but the case should 
not be overstated, for several more re- 
cent writers show a more modern tenor 
in their use of anthropological data. 
Erikson (1950) writes: 


Finally we turn to cultural primitiveness 
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as the apparent infancy of humanity where 
people seem, to us, to be at one moment 
as naive as children, at another, as pos- 
sessed as lunatics... . We now know that 
primitives have their own adult normality, 
that they have their own brands of neu- 
rosis and psychosis and, most important, 
that they too have their own varieties of 
childhood (p. 95). 


The discovery of primitive  child- 
training systems makes it clear that primi- 
tive societies are neither infantile stages 
of mankind nor arrested deviations from 
the proud progressive norms which we 
represent: they are a complete form of 
mature human living often of a homoge- 
neity and simple integrity which we at 
times might well envy (p. 96). 


However, later in the same book, one 
reads: 


Ihe system underlying Sioux education 
is a primitive one—i.e., it is based on the 
adaptation of a highly ethnocentric, rela- 
tively small group of people, who consider 
only themselves to be relevant mankind 
(p. 139). 


Turing from psychiatry to economic 
history, we find the following quota- 
tions in Polanyi (1944): 


To start with, we must discard some 
nineteenth century prejudices that under- 
lay Adam Smith’s hypothesis about primi- 
tive man’s alleged predilection for gainful 
occupations. Since his axiom was much 
more relevant to the immediate future 
than to the dim past, it induced in his fol- 
lowers a strange attitude towards man’s 
early history. On the face of it, the evi- 
dence seemed to indicate that primitive 
man, far from having a capitalistic psychol- 
ogy, had, in effect, a communistic one 
(later this also proved to be mistaken) (p. 


44). 


Developing the topic, “The motive 
gain is not natural to man,” Polanyi 
(p. 45-46) cites the following anthropo- 
logical sources: 


The characteristic feature of primitive 
economics is the absence of any desire to 
make profits from production of exchange 
(Thurnwald 1932). Another notion which 
must be exploded, once and forever, is 
that of the Primitive Economic Man of 
some current economic textbooks (Malin- 
owski 1930). We must reject the idealty pes 
of Manchester liberalism which are not 
only theoretically, but also historically 
misleading (Brinkmann 1924). 


In concluding the section on primi- 
tive economics, Polanyi states: 


Primitive economics as studied in the 
preceding pages is not far distinguished 
from any other form of economics, as far 
as human relations are concerned, and 
rests on the same general principles of 
social life (p. 53). 





Here is an example of how a legal 
historian, William Seagel (1941:33-35) 
uses primitive. Under the fourth chap- 
ter heading on primitive law, entitled, 
“Custom is King,” he writes that primi- 
tive societies are lawless and live under 
an “automatic sway of custom” that 
seems to suffice. Therefore, “there is no 
law until there are courts.” And if peo- 
ple who are ordinarily recognized as 
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primitive have courts, then ipso facto 
they are not primitive, for “to speak of 
the law of some African peoples as 
‘primitive’ although they have courts 
and have invented many complex 
forms of legal transactions which com- 
pare not unfavorably with those of the 
ancient Babylonians is to abuse the 
natural meaning of the term.” 

Two examples from philosophy use 
primitive to denote peoples with a dif- 
ferent emotional and mental outlook 
from that of modern man: 


...A high degree of civilization was 
always first necessary for the animal man 
to begin to make those much more primi- 
tive distinctions of ‘intentional,’ ‘negli- 
gent,’ ‘accidental,’ ‘responsibility, and 
their contraries, and apply them in the 
assessing of punishment. That idea—“the 
wrong-doer deserves punishment because 
he might have acted otherwise,” in spite 
of the fact that it is nowadays so cheap, 
obvious, natural, and inevitable, and that 
it has had to serve as an illustration of the 
way in which the sentiment of justice ap- 
peared on earth, is in point of fact an ex- 
ceedingly late, and even refined form of 
human judgment and inference; the plac- 
ing of this idea back at the beginning of 
the world is simply a clumsy violation of 
the principles of primitive psychology 
(Nietzsche 1929 ed.:19). 


Primitive man expresses his feelings and 
emotions not in mere abstract symbols 
but in a concrete immediate way. We may 
speak of a tension between stabilization 
and evolution. . .. In myth and in primi- 
tive religion the tendency to stabilization 
is so strong that it entirely outweighs the 
opposite pole. Mythical thought is, by its 
origin and by its principle, traditional 
thought. . . . From the point of view of 
primitive thought the slightest alteration 
in the established scheme of things is dis- 
astrous. . . . Primitive religion can there- 
fore leave no room for any freedom of 
individual thought (Cassirer 1944:280-82). 


Interestingly enough, the sociologist 
Mannheim (1960:542), commenting on 
Weber, writes: 


Max Weber observed that even in primi- 
tive communities the psycho-pathological 
types usually become the prophets, saviors, 
and reformers, changing the old ways of 
life and breaking down the old magical 
attitudes. In his view, this is because in 
societies whose customs are sanctified 
mainly by magic it is the psycopath who 
is unadjusted and who therefore dares to 
break these old habits, which are no 
longer fitted to the changed situations, and 
is able to discover new and better adjusted 
attitudes, 


A final example is the classic Prim- 
itivism ol which Muller 
(1957:51) characterizes as follows: 


Rousseau, 


. men looked to primitive societies 
to discover human nature in its ‘pure’ 
state. In fact, however, we cannot find such 
a universal state of nature. We find in- 
stead a fantastic diversity in design for 
living, with often an outrageous disregard 
of the reputed laws of human nature. And 
this commonplace of modern anthropology 
is pertinent because first of all we have to 
deal with primitivism—the familiar idea 
that civilization is a disease, and that the 
only possible cure for it is to return to 


nature and the simple life. The myth of 
the noble savage is at least as old as Homer 

. while later Greek and Roman litera- 
ture is full of homilies on the happier, 
more virtuous life of rude peoples. 
Primitivism is based on a misunderstand- 
ing of primitive life, whose apparent sim- 
plicity is complicated by rigid taboos and 
black magic. The primitivists cherish an 
impossible desire. They wish to appreciate 
the simple life with all the self-conscious- 
ness and sensitivity that only civilization 
makes possible; they wish to be children of 
nature and also poets and philosophers 
celebrating nature. 

It is now quite clear why Notes and 
Queries on Anthropology (1954) aban- 
doned use of the word primitive with 
this statement: 


The word native is used in this volume 
because it is presumed that investigations 
will be made in the vast majority of cases 
among peoples in their native habitat. The 
terms primitive, savage, and aboriginal 
are avoided because these words have all 
been used too loosely. It would be difficult 
to define what any author means by primi- 
tive (p. 28). 

But after demonstrating the confu- 
sion beclouding the word primitive, 
one still wonders how anthropologists 
departed so far from its dictionary 
meaning. In the earliest anthropologi- 
cal literature, one finds the concept of 
primitive a little clearer. Boucher de 
Perthes (1846) entitled his treatise on 
prehistoric implements sur l’Industrie 
primitive, obviously meaning that these 
were the tools of the first men. Like- 
wise, McLennan’s first essay on Primi- 
tive Marriage (1865) was an attempt to 
reconstruct the early development of 
mankind on the basis of cultural sur- 
vivals. McLennan and the other prac- 
ticing anthropologists of that period 
were primarily caught up in the forma- 
tion of what was to become the British 
Evolutionist School. 

Most of those actively engaged in the 
anthropological arguments of the day 
rather consistently used primitive in 
the sense of “primeval” or “original”; 
and most of the confusion over the 
meaning of the word seems to have 
stemmed from the newness of the dis- 
cipline. Concepts were being formed, 
definitions were being hammered out, 
data were being garnered, and there 
was as yet no world-wide communica- 
tion among scholars. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is surprising that there is 
not more disagreement in the litera- 
ture. 

In Primeval Man, the Duke of Argyll 
(1872) writes: 

It has not, however, been sufficiently ob- 
served that the inquiry into the Primitive 
Condition of Mankind resolves itself into 
three separate questions. First, the 
Origin of Man considered simply as a 
Species . . . second, the Antiquity of Man. 

. Third, His Mental, Moral, and In- 
tellectual Condition when first created (p. 
24-25). 


.... The creature “not worthy to be 
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called a man,” to whom Sir J. Lubbock 
has referred as the progenitor of Man, 
was, ex hypothesi, deficient in those mental 
capacities which now distinguish the low- 
est of the human race (p. 67). 

Sir J. Lubbock speaks of Primeval Man 
as having been in a condition of “utter 
barbarism” .. . it affords no presumption 
whatever that barbarism was the Prime- 
val Condition of Man, any more than the 
traces of Feudalism in the laws of modern 
Europe prove that feudal principles were 
born with the Human Race (p. 131-33). 

Sir J. Lubbock’s theory is, that in these 
Savages we see something rather above 
than under the Primitive Condition of 
Mankind (p. 69-70). 

Sir J. Lubbock seems to admit that this 
loathsome practice was not primeval, prob- 
ably because he considers it as unnatural. 

. Cannibalism is only an extreme case 
of a general law, and it is a crucial test 
of the fallacy of a whole class of arguments 
commonly assumed by those who support 
the Savage-theory respecting the Primeval 
Condition of Mankind (p. 134-36). 

And here it is important to observe that 
even if savage races be taken as the type 
of man’s Primeval Condition, the evidence 
afforded by those races is all in favour of 
the conclusion that as regards his char- 
acteristic mental powers, Man has always 
been Man, and nothing less (p. 150). 


The Duke of Argyll precedes the clas- 
sic formulation of the Evolutionist 
theory and nomenclature. With the 
publication of Tylor’s Anthropology in 
1888, most of the early ambiguities 
were dispelled for the main ranks of 
British anthropologists. For ‘Tylor, 
primitive meant exactly what the root 
denoted; he used it to refer to that long- 
gone original population of mankind 
about whom one could only speculate. 
In his descriptions and characteriza- 
tions of living and historical popula- 
tions and their cultures, Tylor used the 
familiar, and now almost discarded, 
hierarchy of Savage, Barbarian, and 
Civilized. 


Going back as far as philology can take 
us, we find already existing a number of 
language groups, differing in words and 
structure, and if they ever had any re- 
lationship with one another no longer 
showing it by signs clear enough for our 
skill to make out. Of an original primitive 
language of mankind, the most patient 
research has found no traces (p. 12). 

No competent anatomist who has ex- 
amined the bodily structure of these apes 
considers it possible that man can be de- 
scended from any of them, but according 
to the doctrine of descent they appear as 
the nearest existing offshoots from the 
same primitive stock whence man also 
came (p. 40). 

. the Andaman tribes may be a rem- 
nant of a very early human stock, perhaps 
the best representatives of the primitive 
negro type which has since altered in var- 
ious points in its spread over its wide dis- 
tricts of the world (p. 88-89). 

The original tongue whence these are 
all descended may be called the Primitive 
Aryan (p. 156). 

The primitive shicld was probably the 
parrying shield (p. 222). 


But though there was a consistent use 
of primitive by the British Evolution- 
ists, one cannot deny that the literature 
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peripheral to the main currents of 
anthropological thought contained the 
loose, ill-defined, use of the word. The 
first volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute (1871), for 
example, included an article by C. S. 
Wake entitled “The Mental Character- 
istics of Primitive Man as Exemplified 
by the Australian Aborigines,” in which 
he used a slightly different interpreta- 
tion of primitive: 

I wish, primarily, to establish what are 
the real mental phenomena exhibited by 
the natives of Australia; and secondarily, 
to show approximately the conditions in 
which man generally must have existed in 
the primeval ages, not necessarily when he 
first appeared on earth, but so soon as the 
struggle for existence between man and 
man commenced, and the selfish instincts 
of humanity had had time to become 
fully developed (p. 74). 

Also, the early American, French, 
German, and Italian journals of this 
period—1871-1900—reveal a growing 
tendency to use the word primitive 
The Bulletin de la Société 
d' Anthropologie de Paris (1875) con- 
tains two articles: D. Eichthal’s “Sur le 
texte primitif du premier récit de la 
création,” and Abbé Petitot’s “Sur la 
contemporan¢ité de la pierre taillée, de 
la pierre polie, du bronze et du fer chez 
les peuplades primitives de la Scandi- 
navie, de la Bretagne, et des Gaules.” 
Although the German journals of this 
period do not seem to use the words 
primitive or Primitivitdt, they abound 
with such words as: urspriinglich, alter- 
tiimlich, Urmensch, Urzeit, and the 
like, all of which the English transla- 
tions render as “primitive,” “primitive 
man,” “primitive era,”’ etc. Since the 
German prefix Ur- means “primeval” 
or “primitive,”” the suspicion might be 
entertained that the German usage is 
in the Tylor tradition. 

The Italian journals also list a vari- 
ety of articles that use primitive in their 
titles; but for the most part, these are 
reports from travelers or missionaries, 
or represent peripheral researches, 
most of which are by persons with some 
special point of view—e.g., 
article (1896), 
primitivo e l’atavismo.”’ 

The first volume of the American 
Anthropologist (1888) includes an 
article by J. W. Powell entitled “From 
Barbarism to Civilization,” which 
shows the influence of the evolution- 
ists in its title, if not in its total con- 
tent: 


loosely . 


Caesar 


Lombroso’s “L’uomo 


have dis- 
among such peoples only evi- 
dence of primitive innocence and the hap- 
piness of primitive simplicity, and such 
people have been pictured as angels (p. 
99). 


. another set of writers 
covered 


It is doubtful, however, whether we 
can trace our current difficulties either 
directly or solely to such sources as 


these, which for the most part repre- 
sent fringe interests of anthropological 
theory. Instead, it seems that our dif- 
ficulties stem from the demise of the 
Evolutionist School. It appears that in 
our anxiety to scuttle unilineal evolu- 
tionary theory, we also felt it necessary 
to disavow the use of Savage, Barbar- 
ian, and Civilized. This left us with no 
term, then current, other than the 
loose, non-evolutionist usage of primi- 
tive. Thus, primitive at first became the 
blanket word for savage and barbarian. 
Today, however, now that anthropoli- 
have also. studied Mexican, 
Mayan, Andean, Hindu, and Chinese 
cultures, these are also called primi- 
tive, even though anthropologists would 
be the first to uphold their status as 
civilizations. 


ests 


Lois MEDNICK 
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Offered 


> I have an extensive photographic 
documentation of “peg-calendars” from 
peoples in many parts of the world 
(e.g., Siberia, Aleutians, Alaska, East 
Greenland, Venezuela, Surinam, Congo, 
South Africa, Philippines, Indonesia), 
largely assembled from museum collec- 
tions. These are plaques of wood or 
other material (bone, horn, ivory) with 
seven or thirty holes, into which a peg 
is inserted progressively (or through 
which a cord or thong is drawn) to keep 
track of the days of the (presumably 
European) week or month. Apparently 
disseminated by explorers, missionaries, 
and traders, these are now rare in 
Furope itself, where the device can be 
traced back at least to classical antiquity 
(parapegmata), and seems to have sur- 
vived in common use as late as the 17th 
century. The curiously wide diffusion of 
such calendars thus poses an interesting 
problem in acculturation and culture 
history. It is perhaps only in West 
Africa that such calendars appear to 
form part of an indigenous culture 
(Bernard Maupoil, “La géomancie a 
l’ancienne Cote des Esclaves, Travaux 
et Mémoires de l'Institut d’Ethnologie 
de l'Université de Paris, vol. 42, 1943, 
pp. 209 ff.). Since I shall not work up 
the material myself, I should like to 
make it available to a scholar or special- 
ist who may be interested in it. In the 
meantime, I would be glad to add any 


documentation that readers of CURRENT 


ANTHROPOLOGY may care to contribute. 
CARL SCHUSTER, R.D. Box 416, Wood- 
stock, New York, U.S.A. 


> “Ancient Cultures of Siberia and the 
Problem of the First Relations of the 
Old World with the New World,” an 
article by A. P. Okladnikov printed in 
Revista de Cultura, Universidad Mayor 
de San Simon, Vol. III, Cochabamba, 
Bolivia, 1958, has been translated into 
English and a limited number of copies 
run off. Apparently more recent than 
the article recently translated and pub- 
lished at Harvard University, this arti- 
cle reviews Siberian archaeology and 
discusses relations with America. Copies 
are available on request from GrorceE F. 
CarTER, Department of Geography, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
18, Maryland, U.S.A. 


> The “Sixth Report on Palynology in 
Africa” for the years 1958-59, compiled 
with the aid of 70 colleagues, gives sum- 
maries of palaeoclimatology, pollen 
morphology, aerobiology, and _ pollen 
analyses carried out in different parts 
of Africa. Close co-operation among 
archaeologists, geologists, and botanists 
is stressed. A limited number of copies 


is available on request for those in- 
terested in the report—E. M. vAN 
ZINDEREN BAKKER, Palynological Re- 
search, Department of Botany, Uni- 
versity of the Orange Free State, Bloem- 
fontein, South Africa. 


Wanted 


> A copy (reprint, or the separate is- 
sue of the journal) of Julius Lips’ “Fal- 


lensystemer der Naturvodlker,” pub- 
lished in Ethnologica, vol. 3, 1927. 


Kindly notify Dr. F. Bourwtere, 15 
Avenue de Tourville, Paris v1, France. 


> ... Reprints of anthropological pub- 
lications for the use of students and 
others at Panjab University, Chandi- 
garh, India, which is shortly going to 
start a department of anthropology. We 
are particularly handicapped for want 
of literature on paleo-anthropology, 
growth studies, and animal—especially 
primate—behavior; but reprints of arti- 
cles on other aspects of anthropology 
are also welcome. All Associates are 
asked to send such reprints to: Dr. 
S. R. K. Cuopra, University Reader in 
Anthropology, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, India. 

> ... Reprints of all kinds of an- 
thropological and sociological articles, 
for the DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF INDONESIA. The 
Department, which is at the early stage 
of building up an _ anthropological 
library, will very much appreciate re- 
ceiving reprints from all Associates of 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY who are in- 
terested in Indonesia and want to estab- 
lish an exchange relatonship.—KOENT- 
JARANINGRAT, Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Indonesia, djalan 
Diponegoro 82, Djakarta, Indonesia. 


> ... To know how many scholars 
would buy an English translation of 
Die Mbowamb, Vicedom and Tischner’s 
monumental three-volume study of a 
Highland people of New Guinea. Orig- 
inally published in German, it is now 
out-of-print. The work is important for 
the ethnography of New Guinea and 
for comparative anthropological studies. 
It would be expensive to publish a 
translation—£ A_ 15.15.0 fully-bound, 
£ A 8.8.0 mimeographed—but the De- 
partment of Anthropology and _ Soci- 
ology and the Publications Committee 
of The Australian National University 
will consider publication if there is suf- 
ficient interest.—J. A. Barnes, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and Sociology, 
The Australian National University, 
Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T., 
Australia. 
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MonTAGu, ASHLEY, Behavior as viewed in 
the behavioral sciences and by American 
education. Teacher's College Record 
(1959) 60, No. 8:440-48. 

———., Natural selection and the origin and 
evolution of weeping in man. Science 
(1959) 130, No. 3388:1572-73. 

Morin, CLAUDE and TREMBLAY, M. -A., In- 
tégration 4 la communauté: Etude d'une 
agence rurale de service social (“Integra- 
tion in the community: Study of a rural 
social-service agency”). Service Social 
(1960) 9, No. 1:6-24. 

MortTON-WILLIAMS, PETER, 
sponses to the fear 


Yoruba _ re- 
of death. Africa, 


’ Plantation 





Journal of the International 
Institute (1960) 30, No. 1:34—40. 

NAROLL, RAOUL, A tentative index of 
culture-stress. The International Journal 
of Social Psychiatry (1959) 5, No. 2: 
107-16. 

Narr, K. ]., Methodologische Grundprob- 
leme der Kulturkreislehre (“Fundamen- 
tal methological problems of the Kultur- 
kreislehre’). Acta  Praehistorica, IU. 
Buenos Aires: Centro Argentino de 
Estudios Prehistoricos, 1958. 

———, Biirenzeremoniell und Schamanis- 
mus in der Alteren Steinzeit Europas 
(“Bear ceremonial and shamanism in 
earlier Stone Age Europe’). Saeculum 
(1959) X, No. 3:233-72. 

, Friihe Hundevorkommen und _ ihr 
Kulturgeschichtlicher Ort (“Early  ori- 
gins of dogs and their place in cultural 
history”). Berliner Beitrdge zur Vor- und 
Friihgeschichte (1959) 2:119-25. 

———, Anfange von Bodenbau und Vich- 
zucht (“Beginnings of agriculture and 
livestock breeding”). Paideuma, Mit- 
teilungen zur Kulturkunde (1959) 7, No. 
2:83-98. 

———, Ur- und friihgeschichtliche Bezieh- 
ungen zwischen Europa und Asien 
(“Prehistoric and early historic relation- 
ships between Europe and Asia”). Inter- 
nationalen Jahrbuch fiir Geschichtsun- 
terricht (1959/60). 23 pp. 

———, Nochmals: C'*-Daten und die Glied- 
erung des Jungpleistozins (“Once more: 
C™*-dates and the structure of the early 
Pleistocene”). Forschungen und _ Fort- 
schritte (1960) 34, No. 3:90-91. 

The Organization of American States. Re- 
port submitted by the Pan American 
Union to the Eleventh Inter-American 
Conference (1959). 243 pp. Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union. 

OTTENBERG, SIMON and PHOEBE (Eds., with a 
general introduction, commentaries, and 
notes), Cultures and societies of Africa. 
614 pp. New York: Random House, 
1960. 

Owen, Rocer C., Marobavi: A study of an 
assimilated group in northern Sonora. 
Anthropological Papers of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona (1959) No. 3. 70 pp. 

PARIDA, GURUPADA, Acculturation of Sauras 
into Oriya Hindu society. Project De- 
sign. Cuttack (Orissa), India:  Praja- 
tantra Press, 1960. 

PHILLips, Hersert P., The election ritual 
in a Thai village. The Journal of Social 
Issues (1958) 14, No. 4:36-50. 

———, Problems of translation and mean- 
ing in field work. Human Organization 
(Winter 1959-1960) 18, No. 4:184-92. 

Pirtiont, RicHArD, Zur Urgeschichte des 
Bauerntums (“The prehistory of peas- 
antry”). Anzeiger der Philosophischen- 
Historischen Klasse der Osterreichischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (1957) No. 
21:323-51. 

Zweck und Ziel spektranalytischer 

Untersuchungen fiir die Urgeschichte 

des Kupferbergwesens (“The application 

of spectroanalytical investigations on the 
prehistory of the copper mine sub- 

stance’). Archaeologia Austriaca (1959) 

26:67-95. 


African 


Systems of the New World. 
Papers and discussion summaries of the 
Seminar held in San Juan, Puerto Rico 
(1959). 212 pp. Washington, D.C.: Pan 
American Union, Social Science Mono- 
graphs, VII. 
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Pozas, Ricarpo, Chamula, Un_ pueblo 
Indio de los altos de Chiapas (“Chamula, 
An Indian pueblo in the highlands of 
Chiapas”). Memorias del Instituto Na- 
cional Indigenista, Vol. 8. 206 pp. 
Mexico, D.F.: Ediciones del Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista (1959). 

PRUFER, OLArF, The Upper Palaeolithic cul- 
tures of the lower Austrian loess region. 
Quartdr (1958/59) 10/11:79-114. 

RITCHIE, WILLIAM A. and Dracoo, Don W., 
The eastern dispersal of Adena. New 
York State Museum and Science Service 
Bulletin, No. 379. The University of the 
State of New York. The State Education 
Department, Albany, N.Y., 1960. 

Roserts, D. F. and Harrison, G. A. (Ed.), 
Natural selection in human populations. 
Symposia of the Society for the Study of 
Human Biology. Vol. If. 76 pp. London: 
Pergamon Press, 1959. 

Rosins, F. W., The lamp in human his- 
tory. Revue Internationale de Sociologie 
I, No. 2-3: 59-64. 

——-—, Spring and well worship. Institut In- 
ternationale de Sociologie (n.d.):403-15. 
Roney, JAMES G., JR., Palaeopathology of a 
California archaeological site. Bulletin 
of the History of Medicine (1959) 33, 

No. 2:97-107. 

Rowe, JoHN H., Cuadro cronologico de 
exploraciones y descubrimientos en la 
arqueologia Peruana, 1863-1955 (“A 
chronological picture of explorations 
and discoveries in Peruvian archeology, 
1863-1955"). 1rqueologicas, Publica- 
ciones del Instituto de Investigaciones 

Intropologicas, Lima (1959) No. 4:18 pp. 

SCHLESIER, ERHARD, Zur Terminologie der 
postnuptialen Residenz (“On the termi- 
nology of the post-marital residence’’). 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie (1958) 83, No. 
2:224-25,. 


ScuustTerR, Cart, Genealogical patterns in 
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the Old and New Worlds. Revista do 
Museu Paulista (1956/58), Nova Serie, 
Vol. 10. 123 pp. 

SeBEOK, THOMAS A., Eighteenth century 
Cheremis: The evidence from Pallas. 
Uralic and Altaic Studies, American 
Studies in Uralic Linguistics (1960) 1: 
289-345. 

SiERKSMA, F., The gods as we shape them. 
192 pp. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1960. 

STEFFENSEN, JON, Stature as a criterion of 
the nutritional level of Viking Age Ice- 


landers. Prioji Vikingafundur, Third 
Viking Congress (1956):39-51. (Arbék 


Hins Islenzka Fornleifafélags, 1958.) 

——, Kumlafundur ad Gilsarteigi i Eid 
apingha (“Ancient graves at Gilsarteigur 
in the east of Iceland”). English sum- 
mary. Arbék Hins Islenzka Fornleifa- 
félags (1959):121-26. 

VIVIAN, R. Gorpon, The Hubbard Site and 
other tri-wall structures in New Mexico 
and Colorado. Archeological Research 
Series, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service (1959) No. 5. 92 
pp- 

WALLACE, ANTHONY F. C. and ATKINS, JOHN, 
The meaning of kinship terms. 4 meri- 
can Anthropologist (1960) 62, No. 1: 
58-80. 


WALTER, Heinz, Lakatambo, eine Inka- 
ruine bei Mizque (Bolivien) (“Laka- 
tambo, an Inca ruin near Mizque 


[Bolivia}”), Preliminary report. Baessler- 
Archiv, Neue Folge, Vol. VII:319-31. 
Die Ruine Pucara de Oroncota 
(Siidost-Bolivien) (“The ruin Pucara de 
Oronta [Southeast Bolivia]"). Baessler- 
Archiv, (1959) Neue Folge. Vol. VII:333- 
10. 
WILBERT, JOHANNES, Zur Kenntnis der 
Yabarana (“A note on the Yabarana’’). 
Naturwissenschaftliche Gesellschaft, La 


Salle, Caracas. Antropologica, Supple- 
mentband No. 1, Kéln (1959). 72 pp. 
———, Zur Soziologie der Paraujano (“On 
Paraujano sociology”). Zeitschrift fiir 

Ethnologie (1959) 84, No. 1:81-87. 

———, Aspectos sociales de la cultura 
Panare (“Social aspects of Panare cul- 
ture”). Antropologica, Editada por la 
Sociedad de Ciencias Naturales La 
Salle, Caracas (1959) No. 7:47-62. 

Mitos de los Indios Yabarana 
(“Myths of the Yabarana_ Indians’). 
Antropologica, Editada por la Sociedad 
de Ciencias Naturales La Salle, Caracas 
(1958) No. 5:58-67. 

———, Datos antropologicos de los Indios 
Piaroa (“Anthropological notes on the 
Piaroa”’). Memoria, Sociedad de Ciencias 
Naturales La Salle, Caracas (1958) 18, No. 
51:155-83. 


Serials 

Archaeologia Austriaca (1958) 23. 120 pp. 
Wien: Anthropologisches Institut und 
Urgeschichtlichen Institut der Univer- 
sitat, Wien. 

Indische Kunst (“Indian art”). Miinchen: 
Staatliches Museum fiir V6lkerkunde, 
1958. 

Kunst des Ostens, Sammlung Preetorius 
(‘Art of the East’). Miinchen: Staatliches 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. 

Oceania (1959) 30, No. 2. 160 pp. New 
South Wales, Australia: The University 
of Sydney. 

Peruanische 
Miinchen: 
Volkerkunde. 

SPC Quarterly Bulletin (1959) 9, No. 4. 
68 pp. Sydney, Australia: South Pacific 
Commission. 

Tebiwa, The Journal of the Idaho State 
College Museum (1959) 2, No. 2. 57 
Pocatello, Idaho: Idaho State College. 


Kunst (“Art of 
Staatliches 


Peru’). 
Museum fiir 


ao 
~I 
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breviations used. 


A 


ABEL, LELAND J. 120 Alta Loma, Millbrae, 
Calif., U.S.A. Mus. Specialist, Western 
Mus. Lab., Natl. Park Serv., San Fran- 
cisco. Arch. Ceramic taxonomy, gen. 
interpretation. Amer. Southwest. N 

AKHMANOVA, OLGA. Ulitsa Caikovskogo 16, 
kv. 15, Moscow G-69, U.S.S.R. Prof., Mos- 
cow U., Senior Mem., Inst. of Ling., Acad. 
of Sci. Gen. ling. Machine lang., mathe- 
matical & applied ling., phonol., lexicog- 
raphy, psycholing. Eur. langs., esp. 
Slavic, Germanic, Romance. E 

ALLAIN, JACQUES. 15 Blvd. Gambetta, Bour- 
ges, Cher, France. Med. Doctor.  Prehist. 

ALPENFELS, ETHEL J. Prof. Anth., Students’ 
Bldg., New York U., New York, N-.Y., 
U.S.A. Phys. & soc. anth. Ethnol., Japan, 
Cambodia as culs., race relats., child in cul. 


Amoss, Harotp L. As. Prof, Dept. Anth., 
U. Colorado, Boulder, Colo., U.S.A. Eth- 
nol. Accult. Middle Fast. M 

ARENSBERG, CONRAD M. 456 Schermerhorn 
Hall, Columbia U., New York 27, N.Y., 
USA. 

AZUMA, SHIGERU. Minami-ogimachi, Kita- 
ku, Osaka, Japan. Inst. of Biol., Fac. Sci., 
Osaka City U. Soc. ecol. of primates. 
Soc. org., cul. & pers. of pre-human pri- 
mates, ecol. distribution (speciation) of 
Asiatic monkeys. Tropical Asia, Afr. A-F 


B 


BaLout, L. Dir., Bardo Mus., Dean, Fac. 
des Lett. & Sci. Humaines, U. of Algiers, 
Algiers, Algeria. Prehist. arch. of Afr. 
Hominids. N. W. Afr. (Sahara incl.) F 
BAUMANN, HERMANN H. Stuntzstr. 27, 
Miinchen, Germany. Dir., Inst. fiir V6l- 
kerkunde, Prof. Ethnol., U. Miinchen. 
Cul. anth., arch., hist. of religs., folklore. 
Mythology, folk-tales, material cul. of the 
simpler peoples, connections between 
former oriental culs. & the recent peoples 
& nations. Afr., South Seas, Indonesia. F-A 
BERGOUNIOUX, FREDERIC-MARIE. 31 r. de la 
Fonderie, Toulouse, France. Geol. Inst. 
Catholique. Vertebrate paleon. (mam- 
mals & reptiles). Quaternary geol. of 
Aquitaine, cul., relig. & prehist. anth. 
France, E. Eur. E 
BERNARDINI, Mario. Dir., Mus. Provinciale 
“§. Castromediano,” Lecce, Italy. Arch. 
Salento (prov. of Lecce). Italy (Puglie, 
Lecce) . 

BirHR, Orro. Etnogr. Mus., Frederiksgt. 


2, Oslo, Norway. Rsc. Ac., U. Oslo. Cul. 
& soc. anth. Scandinavian rural soc. & cul. 
Nordic cul. area. E 

Buincor, Homer R. 77 Huntting Drive, 
Dumont, New Jersey, U.S.A. Ac. Prof. 
Anat., New York Med. Col. 


Gross hu- 
man anat., phys. anth. U.S.A. N 
Bio, JAN Petter. Voksenkollen 13, Oslo, 
Norway. Mag. Art., U. Oslo. Soc. & cul. 
anth., ethnomusicol. Folk, dance, music, 
Scandinavian rural soc. & cul. Nordic cul. 
area. E 
Bosrk, Hans. Mahlerstr. 4, Vienna TI, 
Austria. Prof. & Chrmn., Geog. Dept., U. 
of Vienna. Comp. soc. geog. Soc. factors 
in cul. geog., cul. entities & areas from the 
geog. point of view. Near & Mid. Fast, 
Central Eur. M-E 
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BRANDTNER, FRIEDRICH. 4601 47th St. N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C., U.S.A. U.S. Geol. 
Survey. Quaternary stratig. (incl. pedol- 
ogy & palynology). Prehist. arch. (paleol. 
culs., Old World environmental arch.) 
Eur., N. Amer. E-N 
Bro, HARMON H. Dept. Philos. & Relig., 
Northland Col., Ashland, Wis., U.S.A. 
Soc. anth. Theory of relig. in cul., sym- 
bolism in relig. & mythol., oriental & 
Hindu religs. India, Orient, Haiti, Amer. 

A-N-S 
Busson, Fetix. Laboratoire de Recherches 
du Service de Santé des Troupes d’Outre 
Mer, Parc du Pharo, Marseille 7, France. 
Human biol., biochem. Tropical Afr. F 


C 

CABANNES, RAYMOND J. 21 r. Auber, Algiers, 
Algeria. Chef de Laboratoire, Fac. de Med. 
Seroanth., anthropohematology. Human 
hemoglobins. Algeria, N. Afr., Sahara. F 
CarpDINI, Luict. Viale Alessandro Volta, 4, 
Firenze, Italy. Ist. It. di Palontologia 
Umana. Prehist. arch., paleon. 

CaupMONT, JoHN. Aptdo. Nac. 12-45, 
Bogota, Colombia. Prof. Ling., U. Peda- 
gogica Nac. Femenina, Dir., Centro de 


Investigaciones Linguisticas, Bogota. 
Ethnogr., ling., philol., acoustics & 
phoniatry. Descriptive & comp. ling., 


physiological & acoustical analysis of 
speech romance & Far Eastern philol. 
(Amer. esp. Colombia, Japan. S-A 
CHAPMAN, Cart H, 211 Edgewood, Colum- 
bia, Mo., U.S.A. Prof. Anth. & Dir., Amer. 
Arch., U. Missouri. Arch. Osage Indians 
(ethography, hist., arch.) , salvage arch., 
state & local arch. socs. Midwest of U.S.A. 
N 
CIGLIANO, Epuarpo MArtio. General Paz 525, 
Quilmes, Bs. As., Argentina. Prof., Fac. 
Nat. Sci., U. Nac. La Plata. Arch. 
Preceramic & agricultural pottery epochs. 
N. E. & S. Argentina. Ss 
CIHAK, Muprk RApomir. Praha 2, Unemoc- 
nice 3, Czechoslovakia. As., Dept. of Anat., 
Charles U. Anat., phys. anth. Comp. 
anat., evol, (ontogenetic and phylogenetic) 
of muscles & limbs in gen. 
CoLiaer, Pau. 75 r. des 
Bruxelles 17, Belgium. Ethnomusicol. 
CsERMAK, GEsA. Attaché de Recherches, 
Mus. de l’'Homme, Dept. d’Fur., Palais 
de Chaillot, Paris 16, France. — Ethnol. 
Eur. soc. struct., material cul., esp. fishing 
& pastoral life. Eur. : 


Trois ‘Tilleuls, 


D 


Damm, Hans. Taubchenweg 2, Leipzig C. 1, 
E. Germany. Dir., Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde. 
Ethnogr., museol. Indonesia, Oceania. 

A-O 

Davis, Witnur A, 202414 Anacapa St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif., U.S.A. As. Cur., 
Santa Barbara Mus. of Nat. Hist. New 
world arch., phys. anth. New world pre- 
hist., early man, systematic taxonomy & 
classification, material cul., folklore, pop- 
ulation genetics. Arctic, Great Basin, 
Calif. Channel Is. Arctic-N 

Dr MARTINO, Ernesto. Via Caterina Fieschi 
1, Rome, Italy. Prof. Hist. of Religs., 
Cagliari U. Hist. & sociol. of religs., 


cul. anth. Hist. & sociol. of religs. in S. 
Italy. E 
DissELHOFF, H. D. Dir., Mus. fiir V6élker- 
kunde, Arnimallee 23, Berlin-Dahlem, 
Germany. Arch. N. W. Mexico. N 
Drost, Dierricu. Kustos & Stellvertreter des 
Direktors, Mus. fiir V6lkerkunde, Taub- 
chenweg 2, Leipzig C. 1, German Demo- 
cratic Republic. Cul. anth. Technol., 
econ., museol. Afr. F 


E 

Exe, Apupu Yesuru. Chief, Information 
Office, Ministry of Home Affairs, Ibadan, 
Nigeria. Soc. & phys. anth. Race, justice. 
EMLEN, JOHN T. Prof. Zoo., Dept. Zoo., U. 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., U.S.A. Ani- 
mal sociol., ethnol., organic evol. Great 
apes under nat. conditions. Afr. F 
Ervopt, Jozser. Filler u. 50/A, Budapest II, 
Hungary. Docent. Uralic & Hungarian 
ling. Lang. & ethnogr. E 
Espryjo-NUNEz, Jutio. Aptdo. 3645, Lima, 
Peru. Chief of Explorations & Exhibitions, 
Mus. de Antr. y Arqueol. Arch. & 
museography. Andean arch. S 
Estet, Leo A. Ac. Prof., Dept. Anth., Ohio 
State U., Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Phys. anth., Pacific cul. Fossil man, race, 
race mixture, human evol., Pacific ethnol. 
oO 


F 
FERNEA, Ropert A. As. Prof. & Rsc. Ac., 
American U. at Cairo, 113 Sharia Kasr el 
Aini, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R. Soc. anth., 
arch. Ecol. & soc. org. (hydrolic socs.) , 
Near East ethnogr. & soc. struct. (nomadic 
versus peasant soc. org.), Arab comms. 
in E. Afr, esp. trade relats. with Arab 
world, urbaniz. Near East, E. Afr., S. W. 
U.S.A. M-F-N 
FINDEISEN, HANs. Klinkerberg 26a, Augs- 
burg 13b, Germany. Chief, Inst. fiir 
Menchen-und Menschheitskunde (private 
inst.) Gen. ethnol., folklore. U.S.S.R. E-A 
FiscHer, Hans. Dorfstr. 24, Dusslingen bei 
Tubingen, Germany. As., Vélker Inst., U. 
Tubingen. Ethnol., ethnomusicol. ‘Tech- 
nol., musical instruments, sociol., relig. 
Oceania, esp. New Guinea. Oo 
FrANKForter, W. 1D. 117 E. Willow, Chero- 
kee, Towa, U.S.A. Dir., Sanford Mus. 
Arch., Pleist. geol. Archaic & paleo-Indian 
late Pleist. vertebrate faunas, geomor- 
phol., stratig. E. Great Plains. N 
Fraser, Doucias F. As. Prof. Art Hist., 
804 Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia U., 
New York, N.Y., U-S.A. Prim. art & 


architec. Oceania, Africa, Americas. 
O-F-N-S 

G 
GALF DE GIBERNF, SIEVEKING. As. Keeper, 


Dept. of British Antiq., British Mus., 
London W.C. 1, England. — Prehist. arch. 
Stone age of S. FE. Asia, upper paleol., 
mesol., neol. India, Near East, N. W. Eur. 
A-M-E 
GILLETTE, Cuartes E. Cur. Anth., New 
York State Mus., Albany I, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Arch. Material cul. N. E. U.S.A. N 
Goran, Zpicniew. Krakow. ul. Gotebia 
20 TItp., Poland. Adjunct, Polish Acad. of 
Sci. Ling. S. Slavic & Balkan langs., 
ling. typology. S. E. Eur. E 
GRAHMANN, RupboLr. Koblenz, Rhineland, 
Western) Germany. Prof. | Emeritus. 
Phys. anth., arch. Ice Age. 
GratL, Hans. Dantesstr. 8, 
Germany. Geomorphol. 
GREENWAY, Joun. As. Prof. 


Heidelberg., 
Anth., U. 
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California at Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 
» Folksongs, folklore, cul. anth., prim. lit. 
& music. Australia. Oo 


H 


HALsetH, Opp S. 538 W. Lewis Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz., U.S.A. City arch. (re- 
tired). Arch. Hohokam irrigation farm- 
ing cul. Central Gila Basin. N 

Harsojo. Lect., F.K.L.P., Padjadjaran State 
U., Gegerkalong Girang 2 B., Bandung, 
Indonesia. Cul. anth. Study in soc. org. 
& cul. change. Indonesia (Minangkabau 
& Java). f 

HEBERER, GERHARD. Prof., Zoo. Inst., Ber- 
linerstr. 28, Gottingen, Germany. Phys. 
anth. & paleon. Evol. of primates, esp. 
Hominidae & Pongidae, evol. theory. Indo- 
nesia. A 
HERtzBERG, H. T. E. 414 N. Park PI., Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, U.S.A. Chief, Anth. 
Section, Aerospace Med. Lab., Wright Air 
Dev. Div., W.P.A.F.B., Ohio. Applied 
phys. anth. Anthropometry, biomechanics. 

Hiccin, Davina W. Herm Cottage, Dan- 
bury, Chelmsford, Essex, England. Hon- 
orary Rsc. Ac., U. Col., U. of London. 
Phys. anth. Adrenal cortical hormones 
(comp., in various pops.) , evol. of skeleton 
in primates, nat. selection in man. Afr. 

F 

Hitt, Grorce W. Aptdo. 5511, Caracas, 
Venezuela. Prof., U. Central. Rural 
sociol., soc. anth. Comm., colonization, 
agrarian socs. Latin Amer., Medit. Basin. 

S-E 

Hitt, W. W. Chrmn., Dept. Anth., U. New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M., U.S.A. Eth- 
nol. S$. W. USA. N 
Hopkins, Davin M. Geologist, U.S. Geol. 
Survey, 345 Middlefield Rd., Menlo Park, 
Calif., U.S.A. Pleist. geol. of Alaska, esp. 
of Bering & Chukchi Sea regions. Eskimo 
arch., early man in N. Amer. Alaska, N. FE. 
Siberia, N. W. Canada. N-A 
Horowirz, Micuari M. As. Prof. Anth., 
Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Kent State U., Kent, 
Ohio, U.S.A. Cul. anth. Comm. study, 
peasant soc, & cul., comp. relig., Afro- 
Amer. studies, anth. theory, ling. Mar- 
tinique, West Indies, Fr. Union. S-F 
HuTcHiInson, Harry WILLIAM. Visiting As. 
Prof., Dept. Sociol. & Anth., Vanderbilt 
U., Nashville, Tenn., U.S.A. Cul. anth. 
Plantation soc., family, underdeveloped 
countries. Brazil. S 


I 


INGEMANN, Frances. Lect. in Phonetics, 
Edinburgh U., Phonetics Dept., Minto 
House, Chambers St., Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. Ling., instrumental phonetics. 
Langs. in contact, accult., statistical tech- 
niques. Cheremis lang. & cul. E 
IMANISHI, SHUNJU. Prof., Oyasato Rsc. Inst., 
Tenri U., Tenri, Nara-Ken, Japan. 
Manchurica. Manchu hist. & lang. in 
Ching Dynasty. A 
Izut, HisaNosuke. 26 Kamiwakakusa, Mura- 
sakino, Kita-ku, Kyoto, Japan. Prof. & 
Chrmn., Dept. Ling., U. Kyoto. — Ling., 
anth., ethnol. Gen. & comp. ling., origins 
of Japanese lang., South Seas langs., In- 
dian langs. of Mesoamer. A-N-S 


J 


JAcossEN, WILLIAM H., Jr. Rsc. Ling., Ma- 
chine Translation Proj., Dept. Ling., U. 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif., U.S.A. 
Ling. Gen., descriptive & hist. ling. esp. 
theory of phonological change, methods of 
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reconstruction, proof of genetic relation- 
ships, hist. of ling. Amer. Indian langs., 
Indo-Eur. langs. esp. Italic, Germanic, 
Indic; Dravidian Langs. 


K 

Kacsur, IsrvAN. Teacher, Training Sch., U. 
Debrecen, Debrecen 10, Hungary. Phys. 
anth. The relation between the phys. & 
intellectual dev. of children. Hungary. E 

KAPLAN, Bert. Ac. Prof., Dept. Psych., U. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, U.S.A. Cul. 
& pers., soc. patternings of psychopath. 

KarvE, IRAWATI. Prof. Anth., Deccan Col., 
POONA-6, India. Phys. & cul. anth. Kin- 
ship, blood-groups. India. 

KirCHHOFF, PAuL. Prof., U. Nacional de 
Mexico, Inst. de Historia, Ciudad Univer- 
sitaria, Mexico 20, D.F. — Ethnol. Socio- 
pol. struct. & insts., comp. high cul. study. 
Mesoamer. & neighboring areas, Tibet. 

N-M-A 

KORESSAAR, Victor. 27 Sickles St., New York 
40, N.Y., U.S.A. Librarian, New York Pub- 
lic Libr. Prehist. & classical arch. Neo- 
lithic & Bronze Age of Central & FE. Eur., 
hist. of costume (prehist. & ancient) , 
probs. of domestication. Eur. 

KRIEGER, ALEX D. 209 Lake Washington 
Blvd., Seattle 22, Wash., U.S.A. Dir., Mu- 
nicipal Mus., Riverside, Calif. (On leave, 
1960). Arch., gen. anth. Arch. reporting, 
arch. method & theory, late Pleist. geol., 
climatology & paleon., ecol. N. Amer., Old 
World. N-E 

KUBASIEWICZ, MARIAN. ul. Arkonska 1, blok 
19, Szczecin, Poland. Prof. Animal Anat., 
Chrmn., Dept. Animal Anat., Higher Sch. 
of Agr. at Szczecin. Paleozoo. Animal 
(mammal) remains from arch. excavations 
in Poland. Central Eur., Poland. E 

KUKLA, Jiri. Archeologichy ustar CSAV, 
Letenska 4, Prague III, Czechoslovakia. 

KurtH, Gorrrriep. Lehr-und Forschung- 
sauftrag, Zoo. Inst., Berlinerstr. 28, 
Géttingen, Germany. Phys. anth., homo- 
sapiens, fossil & recent palaeodemography, 
(Eur., Near East) , migration as a prob. 


E-M 


L 


Lacroix, PrerRE F. 4 square du Champ de 
Mars, Paris 15, France. Prof., Ecole Natl. 
des Langues Orientales. Afr. ling. & culs. 
Central Afr. (Lake Chad area), Fulani 
lang. 

LANDMAN, RutH H. 503 Valley St., Fred- 
erick, Md., U.S.A. Cul. anth., accult. 
Groups within western Civ. 

LANF, BARBARA SAVADKIN. As. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., U. Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 
US.A. Cul. anth. Soc. struct., ethnol. 
N.W. Coast N. Amer., Melanesia. N-O 

Lestir, CHARLES M. As. Prof., Dept. Sociol. 
& Anth., Pomona Col., Claremont, Calif., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth. Folk philos. & relig., 
comp. of culs., cul. change. Mesoamer., 
India. N-S-A 

LOEWENSTEIN, PRINCE JOHN. 20 Kent St., 
Apt. 20, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Prof., St. Mary’s U., Halifax. Prehist., 
arch., ethnol., cul. anth. S.E. Asia, Far 
East, Pacific area. A-O 


M 


MapAN, Tritokt Natu. As. Prof., Dept. 
Anth., U. Lucknow, Lucknow, India. 
Soc. anth. Kinship studies, esp. domestic 
groups, soc. stratification, soc. change. 
India, Afr. A-F 
Marrtinet, AnpreF. 3 pl. de la Gare, Sceaux 


(Seine), France. Prof. Ling., Sorbonne. 
Ling. 

MAruYAMA, M. Prof., Kumamoto Commer- 
cial Col., Kumamoto, Japan. _ Folklore. 
Tales, legends, folk-belief of Japanese peo- 
ple in comp. with neighboring peoples. 
Japan & Far East. 

MILLER, WALTER S. Hidalgo 8, Mitla, Oax., 
Mexico. Mem., Summer Inst. of Ling. 
Mixe ling., beliefs, customs, folklore. Folk 
med. & witchcraft, ethnobotany & ethno- 
zoo. of the Mixes, gen. Mixe ethnol., 
some comp. data from neighboring tribes, 
anth. & arch. in gen. N 

MILLON, RENE F. 1936 Parker St., Berkeley 
4, Calif., U.S.A. As. Prof. Anth., U. Cali- 
fornia. Arch. of Mesoamer., comp. study 
of early civs. N-S 

MINN, Eeva. Sirkkalankatu 28b, Turku, 
Finland. Lect. in Finnish, U. of Turku. 
Gen. & Finno-Ugric ling. Morphol. syntax. 
Finno-Ugric peoples. E-A 

MUELLE, JorGE C. 285 Carlos Zegarra, Bar- 
ranco, Lima, Peru. Prof. Arch., U. San 
Marcos. Arch. Typology. Peru. S 


N 

Naropt, Ricarpo L. J. Coronel Machado 739, 
Moron, Argentina. Investigator, Inst. Nac. 
de Filologia y Folklore, Buenos Aires. 
Ling. (Amer. Indian langs., Amer. Span- 
ish) , folklore. Ling., ethnol., anth., arch. 
Argentina, Amer., Asia, Oceania. §-N-A-O 
NEMESKERI, JANOS. Bajza utca 39, Budapest 
VI, Embertari Tar, Hungary. Dir., Anth. 
Section, Mus. of Nat. Hist. of Hungarian 
Natl. Mus. Paleodemography, paleo- 
path., hist. anth., bloodgroups. Biol. re- 
construction in Arch. probs. Hungary, 
Finland, Medit. 

NetTTL, Bruno. 12060 Kentucky, Detroit 4, 
Mich., U.S.A. Music Librarian, Wayne 
State U. Ethnomusicology esp. theoret- 
ical aspects. Analysis of music, distribu- 
tional & cartographic studies, methodol. 
in ethnomusicol. N. Amer. Indian, Eur. 
& Amer. folk cul. E-N-S 


O 


OKAZAKI, TAKASHI. As. Prof. Arch., Fac. of 
Lit., Kyusyo U., Fukuoka, Japan. — Arch. 
Study of cul. relat. in Bronze & Iron Age 
of Far East. Japan. A 

Ortutay, GyuLa. Néprajzi Intézet, Pesti 
Barnabas u. 1, Budapest V, Hungary. 


P 


PALLING, MOGENS. Rscr., Royal Dental Col., 
Universitetsparken 4, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Phys. anth. esp. face & dentition, 
orthodontics. Eur. (Scandinavia), Afr. 
(Bantu) . E-F 

PERZYNA, BARBARA. ul. Stowackiego 40 m 2, 
Poznan, Poland. Med. Dentist, Adjunct, 
Clinic of Orthodontics. Cleft palates, 
cheilognathouranoschisis, prob. of treat- 
ing malformations of occlusion (pre & 
post operatively), probs. of phoniatrics. 
Poland. 

PoNcE SANGINES, CARLOS. Casilla 2325, La 
Paz, Bolivia. Dir.. Center of Arch. Rscs. in 
Tiwanaku. Arch. Andean arch. Bolivia. 

S 

PUJMANOVA-STRETTIOVA, OLGA. Inst. of 
Arch., Letenska 4, Prague III, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


R 


Rocers, SPENCER L. 920 Martinez St., San 
Diego 6, Calif., U.S.A. Prof. Anth., San 
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Diego State Col. Phys. anth. Fossil man, 
early man in the Americas. N-S 
Rowe, CHANDLER W. Prof. Anth., Dept. 
Anth., Lawrence Col., Appleton, Wis., 


U.S.A. Arch., ethnol. Amer. Indians, 
arch. method. N. Amer., Polynesia, 
Melanesia. N-O 


Rupner, JALMAR. “Sakubona,” Dreyersdal 
Rd., Bergvliet, Cape Town, South Africa. 
Honorary Cur. Arch., 8. Afr. Mus. Arch. 
& ethnol. of S. Afr. Later Stone Age, pre- 
hist. art, Strandloper culs., Bushmen, 
Hottentots, Bergdama. 


S 


SANCHEZ-ARBORNOZ, NICOLAS. General En- 
rique Martinez 962, Buenos Aires, Argen- 


tina. Prof., U. of “Litoral,’ Rosario. 
Arch. of Patagonia. Prehist., arch. S. 
Amer. esp. Argentina, Eur. S-E 


SCHERER, JOHAN H. Peltlaan 173, Utrecht, 
Netherlands. Soc. & cul. anth. Soc. org. 
E. Afr. F 

SCHLOETER, MARYLUZ. Nunez de Balboa 37— 

5°—I, Madrid, Spain. Cul. anth., rural 
sociol. Cul. & soc. anth., comm. org., rural 
welfare. S. Amer., Spain. S-E 

SEKINO, TAKESHI. As. Prof., Inst. for Orien- 
tal Cul., U. Tokyo, 56 Otsuka-machi, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Arch., an- 
cient hist. Farming techniques, metallic 
cul., currency, weights & measures, hist. of 
fine arts, soc. struct., state org. E. Asia esp. 
China. A 

SELLNOW, SFEBFRGER. Ewaldstr. 51, Alt- 
glienicke, Berlin-Griinau, Deutsche Dem- 
ocratik Republik. Chief As., Deutsche 
Akad. der Wissenschaften. Soc. anth. 
Afr. esp. W. Afr. (Nigeria), Hausa. F 

SENSENIG, Cart E. Prof. & Chrmn., Dept. 
Anat., U. Alabama, Med. Center, Birming- 
ham 3, Ala., U.S.A. Phys. anth., primate 
spine, hist. & embryo, bone & joint. 

SHARMA, ABHIMANYU. Lect. in Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. of Delhi, Delhi, India. Phys. 
anth. Dermatoglyphics, relative asymetry, 
correlations, probs. in Indian ethnol., 
anthropomentric & anthroposcopic meth- 
ods, morphol. differences among the peo- 
ple of N. India. Burma, N. India, W. Asia, 
Indian sub-continent. A 

SMALLEY, WILLIAM A. 9 Foxhill Rd., Val- 
halla, N.Y., U.S.A. Ac. Sec. for Transla- 
tions, Amer. Bible Soc. Ling., cul. anth. 
Langs. of S. E. Asia, dynamics of cul. 
change, communication processes in the 
spread of Christianity, missionizing activ- 
ity. Mainland S. E. Asia. A 

SONNENFELD, JOSEPH. As. Prof., Dept. So- 
ciol., Anth. & Geog., U. Delaware, Newark, 
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Del., U.S.A. Anthropogeog., bioecol. 
Functional analysis of prim. technol., re- 
construction & interpretation of prehist. 
technol., econ. & ecol. Arctic, desert, trop- 
ics. Arctic 
SrarR, Betty. 910 S. Locust St., Apt. 3, 
Champaign, Ill., U.S.A. Adm. As., Dept. 
Anth., U. Illinois. Ethnol., soc. anth. 
Early explorers of the Polar seas n. of Rus- 
sia & Siberia & their contribution to 
ethnogr. 

STEINITZ, WOLFGANG. Hessenwinkel, Biber- 
pelzstr. 49, Berlin, Germany. Prof., Dir., 


Inst. fiir Deutsche Volkskunde. Folklore, 
Fenno-Ugric ling. E 
SvospopA, BepricH. Archeologichy ustar 


CSAV, Letenska 4, Prague III, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


zi 
Tatsumi, MAKINO. 350 Nagae, Hayama-ché, 
Kanagawa-ken, Japan. Prof., U. Tokyo. 
Sociol., educ. sociol., hist. Family, mar- 
riage, educ., child & adolescent, comp. 
sociol. of E. Asia, hist. of China. China, 
S. E. Asia. A 
TAUuLI, VALTER. Arstag 37 I, Uppsala, Swe- 
den. Lect., Estonian Study Center. Ling. 
Gen. & applied ling., Estonian lang. E 
THOMAS, LouIs-VINCENT. Prof. Sociol., Fac. 
des Lettres & Sciences Humaines, Dakar, 
Senegal. Sociol., ethnol., soc. psychol. 

Afr. 
Tonciorci, Ezto. Via S. Maria 31, Pisa, 
Italy. Dir., Inst. d’Antr. & Paleon. Umana, 


U. di Pisa. Paleoethnol., paleoclima- 
tol. 

Trocer, Ernest. As., U. Innsbruck, Inns- 
bruck, Austria. Demography, human 


geog. S. E. Asia, Alps. E-A 

TROTTER, MILDRED. 4580 Scott Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A. Prof. Anat., Washing- 
ton U., Sch. of Med. Hair, skeleton. 


V 


VAzQuEz, JUAN ApDoLFo. Belgrano 1079, 
Mendoza, Argentina. Dir., Inst. de Filoso- 
fia. Philos. anth. Cul. anth., relig., prim. 
art & thought. Asia. A 

Von GruNEBAUM, G. E. Prof. Hist. (Near 
East) & Dir., Near Eastern Center, U. 
California at Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 
Islamic studies. M 

VuoreLa, Torvo. Hallituskatu 1, Helsinki, 
Finland. Sec., Finnish Lit. Soc. Cul. anth. 
Material cul. of Finnish & Finnic peoples. 





W 


Wakamort, Taro. 18 Miyashita-cho, Bunk- 
yo-ku Tokyo, Japan. Prof., Tofayo U. of 
Education. Cul. anth. Japan, A 

WALLACE, WILLIAM. Ac. Prof, Anth., Dept. 
Anth., U. Southern California, Calif., 
U.S.A. Arch., ethnol. Cul. hist. Calif., 
Great Basin. N 

WALTER, Huperr. Dozent, Anthropolo- 
gisches Inst., U. Mainz, Mainz, Germany. 
Pop. genetics, human genetics, phys. 
anth. 

WATERMAN, RicHarp A. 859 Webb, Detroit 
2, Mich., U.S.A. Chrmn., Dept. Sociol. & 
Anth., Wayne State U. Cul. anth., eth- 
nomusicol. Music, folklore, Afro-Caribean, 
Australian aborig. F-O 

Wel, Hwetr-Lin. Prof., Dept. Arch. & Anth., 
Natl. Taiwan U., Taipei, Taiwan, China. 
Soc. anth., ethnol., sociol. Soc. struct. of 
the Formosa tribes, ethnol. of S. E. Asia. 


WIcKMAN, Bo. Linnégatan 11, Uppsala, 
Sweden. Prof., Uppsala U. Fenno-Ugric 
ling. esp. Lappish. E 

Wo Lansk!I, NAPOLEON. Al. Zjednoczenia 15, 
m. 108, Warsaw, Poland. 

Wokpstept, PAuL. Prof., U. 
Inst., Niissallee 2, Bonn, 
Pleist. geol. & arch. 

Worstey, Peter. Lect. in Sociol., U. Hull, 
Hull, England. Borderline between 
sociol. & anth. Australian aborigs. oO 


Bonn, Geol. 
Germany. 


Y 
YAMADA, MuNeMI. Dept. Biol., Osaka City 
U., Minamiogi-machi, Kitaku, Osaka, 
Japan. Animal sociol. & ecol. Study of 
pre-human socs., Macaca fuscata & Macaca 
cynomolgus esp. their culs. & pers. Japan 
& S. E. Asia. A 
Y1, Pyenc Do. Dean, Grad. Sch., Seoul 
Natl. U., Seoul, Korea. Korean hist. & 
arch. Asia. Far East. 

Yosimati, Yosto. As. Prof., Fac. of Lett., 
Kydsyti U., Hakozaki-ché, Fukuoka, Ja- 
pan. Ling., hist. of Japanese lang. 
studied by Eurs. & Amers., investigation 
of the Kyusyd dialects. 


Z 
ZAGWIJN, WALDO H. Spaarne 17, P.O.B. 157, 
Haarlem, Netherlands. Chief, Palaeobo- 
tanical Lab., Geol. Serv., Haarlem. 
Quaternary geol. & stratig., palynology, 
palaeobotany of the late Tertiary & 
Quarternary. Fossil man & his environ- 
ment esp. in the Pleist. W. Eur. E 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
1530 P. St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 
U.S.A. Gen. anth. 

ANTHROPOLOGIAL K6OZLEMENYEFK, Csalog- 
any-u 45b. IV. 2, Budapest II, Hungary. 
Phys. anth. 

ANTHROPOLOGY LABORATORY, Dept. of Hu- 


man Anatomy, Oxford, England. — Phys. 
anth. 


B 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu 17, 
Hawaii, U.S.A. Arch., ethnol. 


*Bryn Mawr CoLiece, Dept. of Sociology 
& Anthropology, Bryn Mawr, Pa., U.S.A. 


~ 

©; 

CaTHOLIC ACADEMY OF TEOLOGY, Dept. of 
Anthropology, 81 Gwiazdzista St., Wars- 
zawa-Bielany, Poland. Racial classifica- 
tion. 

CENTRES D’E TUDES ANTHROPOTECHNIQUES, 42, 
R. Henri Barbusse, Paris 5, France. The 
application of anth. to sports, med., sub- 
jects of work. 


CENTRO DE INVFSTIGATIONES ANTHROPOLO- 
GICAS DE Mexico, Madero 27-211, Mexico 
1, D.F., Mexico. All branches of anth. 


CZECHOSLOVAK ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
Komenského namesti No. 2, Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia. All branches of anth., human 
biol., paleoanth., child dev. 


DENVER MusrumM or NaAturAL History, 
Dept. of Archaeology, City Park, Denver 


6, Colo., U.S.A. Arch. 


DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN BIOLOGY AND Hu- 
MAN GENETICS, Mauritskade 61, Amster- 
dam O., Netherlands. Human biol. & 
human genetics. 


Duke University, Dept. of Anthropology, 
Durham, N.C., U.S.A. Cul. & pers., prim. 
relig., Americanist studies. 


I 


ETNOGRAFISCH MUSEUM, 
2-6, Antwerp, Belgium. 
Indonesian 


Gildekamersstr. 
Afr. sculpture, 
textiles, arch. of Colombia, 
Chinese celadon-ware. 


ETNOGRAFISKA Musretr, Norra Hamngatan 


12, Goteborg C., Sweden. — Ethnography 
of Amer. & S.E. Asia. 


F 


FOLKLIVSARKIVET, Finngatan 8, Lund, Swe- 
den. Scandinavian & Eur. ethnol. & folk- 
lore. 


Fropenius-Instirut, Liebigstr. 41, 
furt am Main, Germany. 
rock paintings. 


G 


GEOGRAFISCH EN VOLKENKUNDIG INSTITUUT, 
Waterlooplein 24, Amsterdam-C, Nether- 
lands. Soc. anth. 


Frank- 


Hist. of religs., 


Vol. 1 - Nos. 5-6° Sept.—Nov. 1960 


Harvarp University, Dept. of Anthropol- 
ogy, Peabody Museum, 11 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Phys. anth., 
cul. anth. (arch., ethnol., soc. anth.). 
Harvarb Universiry, Dept. of Social Rela- 
tions, Peabody Museum, I1 Divinity Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. Anth., soc. 
anth. 


INDIANA UNiversity, Anthropology Dept., 
Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A. Anth. ling. 

INstiruT FUR DerutTscHE VOLKSKUNDE, 
Deutsche Academie der Wissenschaften, 
Unter den Linden 8, Berlin W 8, Ger- 
many. German ethnogr. & folklore. 

INSTITUT FUR DEUTSCHE VOLKSKUNDE, For- 
schungsstelle Dresden, Auguststr. 1, Dres- 
den A 1, German Democratic Republic. 
Folklore. 

INSTITUT FUR VOLKERKUNDE UND DEUTSCHE 
VOLKSKUNDE, Friedenstr. 3, Berlin No. 18, 
Germany. Gen. ethnogr. & German folk- 
lore. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND PHILOLOGY, Aca- 
demia Sinica, Nankang, Taipei, Taiwan, 
Republic of China. Prehist., arch., ling., 
folklore, cul. anth. 

*INSTITUTO DE  ANTROPOLOGIA, 
Sousa Pinto, Coimbra, Portugal. 

INSTITUTO INTERAMERICANO, 5133 NT, Den- 
ton, Tex., U.S.A. Man & his activities, 
past & present. 


Bairro 


INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE ANTROPOLOGIA E 
HisroriA, Coéordona 45, Mexico 7, D.F., 
Mexico. Phys. anth., paleopath., die- 
tetics. 

INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN INSTITUTE, St. Dun- 
stan’s Chambers, 10/11 Fetter Lane, Fleet 
St.. London E.C. 4, England. Afr. 
ethnol., sociol., ling. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF AFRICAN MUSIC, 
P.O.B. 138, Roodepoort, Transvaal, South 
Africa. Recording & issueing Afr. music 
on gramophone discs. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR GENERAL SE- 
MANTICs, 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, 
Iil., U.S.A. (c/o S. I. Hayakawa, 225 El- 
dridge Ave., Mill Valley, Calif.). © Seman- 
tics. 

IsTITUTO DI GEOLOGIA E MINERALOGIA, Via 
Boldini 14, Ferrara, Italy. Human 
paleon. & palethnol. 


J 


JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIEs, Northwestern 
University, 1808 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Ill., U.S.A. Soc. scis. & humanities (Asia). 

JOURNAL OF AUSTRONESIAN STupiks, 1701 
Beach Dr., Victoria, B.C., Canada. All 
aspects of Austronesian studies. 


KATEDRA ANTHROPOLOGIE, Prirodovedecké 
Fakulty University Karlovy, v Praze LI, 
Vinitna 7, Czechoslovakia. 

KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS OF THE HART- 


FORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Depts. of 
Anthropology & African Studies, Hart- 


ford 5, Conn., U.S.A. 
ies. 

KENTUCKY FOLKLORE Society, College 
Heights, Box 26, Bowling Green, Ky., 
U.S.A. Kentucky folklore, folklore in 
educ. & lit. 


Anth. & Afr. stud- 


KONINKLIJK INSTITUUT VOOR TAAL-, LAND- 
EN VOLKENKUNDF, Van Galenstr. 14, ’s- 
Gravenhage, Netherlands.  S.E. Asia & 
the Caribbean area. 


L 


LABORATOIRE D’ ANTHROPOLOGIE, Faculté des 
Sciences, 2 R. du Thabor, Rennes (Ille-et- 
Vilaine), France. Phys. anth., prehist. & 
protohist. 


LABORATOIRE D’ANTHROPOLOGIE SOCIALE, 19, 
av. d’lena, Paris 16, France. Soc. anth. 
(kinship, relig., myth), rural studies. 

Los ANGELES City COLLEGE, Earth Science 
Dept., 855 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
27, Calif., U.S.A. Gen., phys. & cul. 
anth., Calif. arch. 


M 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIveRsITy, Dept. of So- 
ciology & Anthropology, East Lansing, 
Mich., U.S.A. Soc. anth., arch., applied 
anth. 


MusEE RoyAL pu Conco Betcr, Tervuren, 
Belgium. Phys. anth., ethnol., soc. & cul. 
anth., ling. 


Museo ARQUEOLOGICO DE LA SERENA, Casilla 
117, La Serena, Chile. Arch., phys. anth., 
ethnol., 8. Amer. culs. 


*MUSEO DE CIENCIAS NATURALES, Ministerio 
de Educacion Nacional, Caracas, Venezu- 
ela. 

Musro EtnoGraFico, Moreno 350, Buenos 

Aires, Argentina. Ethnogr. & cul. theory. 


Museo NACIONAL DE ANTROPOLOGIA Y 
ARQUEOLOGIA, Pueblo Libre, Lima, Peru. 
Arch. of Peru. 

Museo Victor EMILIO EstrapA, P.O.B. 798, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. Arch. of Ecuador. 


*\IusEUM FUR VOLKERKUNDE, Neue Hof- 
burg, Heldenplatz, Wien I, Austria. 


MusEUM FUR VOLKERKUNDE UND VORGE- 
SCHICHTE, BIBLIOTHEK, Binderstr. 14, Ham- 
burg 13, Germany. Ethnol. of Amer., 
Afr., Oceania, Central & N. Amer., gen. 
ethnol. 


MuseuM oF New Mexico, Dept. of Anthro- 

pology, P.O.B. 1727, Santa Fe, N.M., 
U.S.A. Anth., arch. of N. & S. Amer., 
ethnol. of N. Amer. 


MuseuM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA (Northern 
Arizona Society of Science and Art, Inc.), 
P.O.B. 402, Flagstaff, Ariz., U.S.A. Arch. 
& ethnol. of S.W. U.S.A., esp. Hopi & 
Navajo. 

MUSEUM voor FOLKLORE, Gildekamersstr. 
2-6, Antwerpen, Belgium. Flemish folk 
art. 

MUSEUM Voor LAND- EN VOLKENKUNDE, Wil- 
lemskade 25, Rotterdam, Netherlands. 
Cul. anth., of Afr., Amer., Asia, Indonesia 
& Oceania. 


N 


NANZAN UNIVERSITY ANTHROPOLOGICAL IN- 
stirutE, 6, Goken’ya-cho, Showa-ku, Na- 
goya, Japan. Arch. excavations, ethnol. 
rscs. & ling. study. 

*NATIONAL Museum, Dept. of Ethnographi- 

cal Coliections, 10 Ny Vestergade, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 
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NATIONAL MuseEuM, P.O.B. 266, 
fontein, South Africa. 


Bloem- 
Anth. & arch. 
NATIONAL TAIWAN Unversity, Dept. of 
Archaeology & Anthropology, ‘Taipei, 
Taiwan, Republic of China. Arch., 
Ethnol. of China & S.E. Asia. 
NATURHISTORISCHES MuseuM, Anthropolo- 
gische Abteilung, Burgring 7, Wien I, 
Austria. Phys. anth. 
NEBRASKA STATE HistoricaL Society, 1500 
R. St., Lincoln 8, Nebr., U.S.A. Arch, & 
ethnol. of Nebr. & Central Plains area. 
*Norsk FOLKEMUSEUM, Bygdoy Oslo, Oslo, 
Norway. 

*NvUFFIELD BLoop Group CENTRE, Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 21, Bedford 
Square, London W.C. 1, England. 


O 


OFSTERREICHISCHE ETHNOLOGISCHE EXPEDI- 
TIONS- UND FORSCHUNGSGESELLSCHAFT, 
Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna I, Austria. 
Ethnol. 


P 
Pitr Rivers Museum, University of Oxford, 


Oxford, England. Teaching Dept. in 
ethnol. & prehist. 


R 


*RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF 
MAN, 162 E. 78th St., New York 21, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF THE SCHOOL OF So- 
CIAL SCIENCES, Kalevantie 4, Tampere, Fin- 
land, (until Oct. 31, 1960: Arkadiankatu 
20 B, Helsinki). Sociol., soc. psychol., 
ecol., & soc. anth., recently studies of val- 
ues & soc. struct., pop. & soc. participation. 

RIJKSUNIVERSITEIT TE GENT, Seminarie voor 
Archaeologie, Universiteitstr. 16, Gent, 
Belgium. Eur. prehist., provincial- 
Roman arch. 

ROMISCH-GERMANISCHI KOMMISION des 
Deutschen Archaologischen _ Instituts, 
Palmengartenstr. 10-12, Frankfurt a. M., 
Germany. Prehist.,  provincial-Roman 
arch., early hist. 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1, England.  Phys., 
cul. & soc. anth. & arch., prehist. 


S 


St. Louis UNiversity, Dept. of Sociology & 
Anthropology, 221 No. Grand Ave., St. 
Louis 3, Mo., U.S.A. Phys. anth., arch., 
soc. anth. 


SEATTLE ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society, Dept. 
of Anthropology, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5, Wash., U.S.A. All fields of 
anth. 


SEMINAR FUR AFRIKANISHCE 
KULTUREN, Alsterglacis 3, 
Germany. Afr. langs. 


SPRACHEN UND 
Hamburg 36, 


SEMINAR FUR UR- UND 
Kurze Geismarstr. 40, (20b) Gottingen, 
Germany. Arch. of Medieval & Dark 
Ages (Central & N. Eur., Viking arch.), 
Iron Age, arch. of hunting, food collect- 
ing & early food-producing pops. 


FRUHGESCHICHTE, 


SOCIEDAD ARQUEOLOGICA DE LA 
Casilla 125, La Serena, Chile. 
Chile. 


SocIETY FOR AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, C/O 
AAA, 1530 P. St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C., U.S.A. Arch. of the New World. 


Society FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY, N.Y. 
State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
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SERENA, 
Arch. of 


TULANE 


lations, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Soc. anth., psychiat., health, 
psychol. 


SOUTHWEST ARCHEOLOGICAL CENTER, Gila 
Pueblo, Box 1562, Globe, Ariz., U.S.A. 
Arch., archeo-ornithology, archeo-mam- 
malogy, ethnol., ruins stabilization. 


STAATLICHES MUSEUM FUR VOLKERKUNDE, 
Tiiubchenweg 2, Leibzig C 1, German 
Democratic Republic.  Ethnogr. 
STAATLICHES MUSEUM FUR VOLKERKUNDE, 
Maximilianstr. 42, Miinchen 22, Germany. 
Ethnol. & anth. collections, esp. of non- 
Eur. art. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS, 
1216, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
tive, comp. & applied ling. 


CP. 
Descrip- 


SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS, Aptdo. 
74, Guatemala C.A. — Linguistics. 


T 


‘TENNESSEE FOLKLORE Society, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville 5, 
Tenn., U.S.A. Folklore (lit., music, 
crafts, lang., mores in gen.). 


[HE CANADIAN RESEARCH CENTER FOR AN- 
rHROPOLOGY, Oblate Ave., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. Human scis., esp. Amerindian 
anth. 


DHE FAR-EASTERN PREHISTORY ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. of Anthropology, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Ariz., U.S.A. Far-Eastern 
arch. & associated subjects. 


* THE JAPANESE SOCIETY OF ETHNOLOGY, 132 
Shimohoya, Hoyamachi, Kitatama-Gun, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


THE Jos Museum, Dept. of Antiquities, Jos, 
Nigeria. Prehist. arch., ethnol. 

PoKYO METROPOLITAN UNiversity, Dept. 
of Sociology & Anthropology, 591, Fusuma- 
cho, Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Soc. & 
cul, anth, 


UNIVERSITY, NEWCOMB COLLEGE, 
Dept. of Sociology & Anthropology, New 
Orleans, La., U.S.A. 


U 


UNIVERSIDAD DE ANTIQUIA, Instituto de An- 

tropologia, Aptdos.: aéreo 1226 y Nal. 229, 
Calle 48 No. 42-17 Medellin, Colombia. 
Gen. anth., arch. 


UNIVERSITAT BERN, Seminar fii 
chichte, Helvetiaplatz 5, 
land. 


Urges- 
Bern, Switzer- 


UNIVERSITAT BONN, Seminar fiir V6lker- 
kunde, Liebfrauenweg 7, Bonn, Germany. 
Ethnol. of S. Amer. 


*UNIVERSITAT HAMBURG, Seminar fiir So- 
zialwissenschaften, Harvestehuder Weg 
10, Hamburg 13, Germany. 


UNIversITAT Kiet, Anthropologisches In- 
stitut, Olshausenstr. 40-60, Kiel, Germany. 
Phys. anth., demography. 


*UNIVERSITAT MAINZ, Institut fiir V6lker- 
kunde, Mainz, Germany. 


UNIVERSITAT ‘TUBINGEN, VOlkerkundliches 
Institut, Schloss Hohentiibingen, ‘Tt- 
bingen, Germany.  Ethnol. of E. Poly- 


nesia, New Guinea, Mid. Amer. 


UNIVERSITAT ZU KOLN, Institut fiir Ur- und 
Friih-geschichte, Weyertal 125, K6ln, 
Germany. __Prehist. arch., paleolithic & 
neolithic urbaniz., chron. (C14-Pollen- 
analysis), phys. anth. 


UNIVERSITETET I BERGEN, Historisk Museum, 
Frieles gate 3, Bergen, Norway. Arch., 
ethnol., soc. anth. 

University CoLLece, Dept. of Anthropol- 
ogy, Gower St., London, W.C. 1., England. 
Soc. anth., Afr. ethnogr., phys. anth. (hu- 
man genetics & physiol.). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND, Dept. of African Studies, P.B. 
167 H, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
Gen., Central & E. Afr. sociol., urban 
studies. 


*UNIVERSITY KARLOVY Vv PRAzL, Anthro- 
pologicky Ustav, Praha 11, Viniéna ul. é. 
7, Czechoslovakia. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, Dept. of Anthro- 

pology & Linguistics, Buffalo 14, N.Y., 
U.S.A. Gen. ling., ling. theory, anth. 
theory, soc. anth., arch. (Iroquoian). 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Dept. of Lin- 
guistics, 2323 Dwinelle Hall, Berkeley 4, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Dept. of Anthro- 
pology, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, IIl., 
U.S.A. Arch., ethnol., ling., phys. anth., 
soc. anth. 


UNIveRsITY OF DeNveR, Dept. of Anthro- 
pology, University Park, Denver 10, Colo., 
U.S.A. ‘Textile technol., plains & S.W. 
arch. 

UNIVERSITY OF HELSINKI, Institute of So- 
ciology, Hallituskatu 13, Helsinki, Fin- 
land. 

University OF LONDON, Dept. of Cultural 
Anthropology, School of Oriental & Afri- 


can Studies, London W.C. 1, England. 
Asian & E. Afr. anth. 


*UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, Institute of Ar- 
chaeology, 31-34 Gordon Square, London 
W.C. 1, England. 


UNIversIty OF Oso, Anatomical Institute, 
Karl Johan St. 47, Oslo, Norway. Lapp 
phys. anth. 


University OF Tokyo, Dept. of Cultural 
Anthropology, Bunka Jinruigaku Ken- 
kyushitsu, Akamon-iru, Motofuji-cho, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Ethnol. & 
arch. of Latin Amer. esp. of the Andes, 
Japanese soc. 


V 


*VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, Dept. of Sociol- 
ogy, Nashville 5, Tenn., U.S.A. 


W 


Warsaw Universiry, Dept. of Anthropol- 
ogy, 30 Krak. Przedm. St., Warszawa, Po- 
land. Phys. anth., anthropogenesis, ra- 
cial classification. 


WetsH FoLtk Museum, St. Fagans Castle, 
Cardiff, Wales. Welsh folk life. 


WENNER-GREN FOUNDATION FOR ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH, 14 E, 71st St., New York 
21, N.Y., U.S.A. — All fields of anth. 


WENNER-GREN FOUNDATION FOR ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH, European Headquar- 
ters, Burg Wartenstein, bei Gloggnitz, N. 
Oe, Austria. All fields of anth. 

6N. 


WISCONSIN ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 127 
63rd Court, Wauwatosa 13, Wis., U 
Arch. 


*Fields of specialization are missing be- 
cause no data card has been received. 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 














